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TO KATHRYN 


Preface 


This volume, devoted to the History of the late sixth-century writer 
Menander the Guardsman, completes the presentation of those 
classicising historians of the late Empire whose work survives in 
substantial fragments. It stands, therefore, as a continuation of my 
two earlier volumes on the fifth-century historians (The Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire), and its methodo- 
logy is identical with that set out in the introductions to those 
volumes. In addition to the indexes supplied in the earlier volumes, | 
have included in this volume a correlation of the articles in the Suda 
drawn from Menander, which are many and usually brief. I have also 
incorporated in the apparatus references to a MS of the Exc. de Leg. 
Rom. not used by de Boor, the readings of which are reported by 
Krasheninnikov (the readings indicate little modification of the text). 
I have used Krasheninnikov’s designation of the MS as C. Otherwise, 
the MS designations are those used by de Boor for the Exc. de Leg. 
and Adler for the Suda. 

The task of preparing the present volume was far less onerous 
than that of preparing the earlier ones, not only because its subject is 
one writer and one work with fewer and longer fragments and a 
comparatively uncomplicated text, but also because of the existence 
of two excellent studies of aspects (especially the chronology) of the 
period covered, those by Stein (1919) and Whitby. 

Thanks are, as with the earlier volumes, once again due to the 
Dean of Arts of Carleton University for a subvention towards the 
publishing costs. 


R.C. Blockley 
Carleton University 
1984 


The History of Menander the Guardsman 
Introduction 


Almost all the very little that we know about Menander comes from 
the preface of his History, of which a biographical fragment is 
preserved in the Suda (M591 = Fr. 1,1) and a much shorter and less 
informative one in the Excerpta de Sententiis (1 = Fr. 1,2).' The 
passage from the Suda tells us that his father, a native of Byzantium, 
had received no higher education, whereas the sons, Herodotus and 
Menander, both began to train towards a legal career. While 
Herodotus failed to stay the course, Menander completed it. He did 
not, however, practise as an advocate, becoming, as he himself 
confesses, a layabout and man-about-town.’ From a life of penury 
and degradation he was rescued by the accession of the Emperor 
Maurice, who is described, in terms reminiscent of Ammianus on the 
Emperor Julian and Alexander the Great, as a nocturnal enthusiast 
of poetry and history.’ It was this enthusiasm and the rewards which 
he gave to writers that encouraged Menander to take up the writing 
of history in order to repair his fortunes. He says that he decided to 
continue the History of Agathias after Agathias’ death and implies 
that success in this task led to advancement. Whether the History was 
actually commissioned by the Emperor or a powerful minister is not 
clear, although the ready access to the imperial archives which 
Menander apparently enjoyed suggests high-level encouragement.* 
Presumably his rewards included a remunerative appointment, 
which was probably as protector, the title which he ts given in the 
Suda and the Excerpta. In the sixth century service as a protector does 


' Other testimonia on p.38. 

> For speculation on further details of Menander’s life and activities see Baldwin 
pp. 101-104. 

* Ammianus Marcellinus 26,5.4ff. and Galletier’s note ad /oc. (which gives other 
examples). 

+ See pp.18-20. Hunger (p.310) suggests that he was connected with Agathias* 
circle. This may have been so, but if my reading of the History is correct, he does not 
seem to have been an uncritically admiring member. 
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not seem to have been necessarily military, and Menander’s interests 
and knowledge, as evinced in his History, suggest a diplomatic 
career.° 

The preface is an unusual piece of work. It tells us that 
Menander and his brother were drop-outs, and that Menander 
himself was one of the roués who frequented the Circus (perhaps one 
of those responsible for the witticisms with which the crowd would 
bombard the authorities). Instead of the usual pompous effusions 
upon the value of history and the circle of friends who persuaded the 
reluctant and untalented writer to preserve great deeds for posterity 
(the type of preface produced by Agathias), Menander says frankly 
that he took up history for the rewards which he hoped to receive. 
The picture thus drawn is far different from the traditional one of the 
earnest scribbler to which Menander’s predecessors, and especially 
Agathias, conformed. It is rather of a worldly-wise, somewhat 
cynical character, emerging from a disreputable early career (as, 
apparently, Maurice had also®) to become a commentator on events. 

Menander’s History, which is the only work of his known to 
us,’ is called ‘Iotopia in the Excerpta. It may just have been entitled 
ta peta Ayabiav, since the end of Agathias’ History was its starting 
point. But Menander’s History, though making constant reference, 
stylistically and materially, to his predecessor’s work,® is no mere 
appendix. For, beginning with the preface, the Agathian ‘model’, its 
attitudes and judgements, are at times turned upside down.’ 


> On the suggestion that Menander performed the function of protector deputatus 
described in Fr. 26,1 see n.304 to the translation. On a possible example of another 
‘bodyguard’ (probably a spatharius) as a career diplomat see n.22 to the translation. 
That by the sixth century the various imperial guards could follow careers other than 
purely military ones perhaps lies behind the allegation of Procopius (Anecd. 24,24) that 
the protectores were at that time exempt from active service. 

® Evagrius HE 6,1. 

” Baldwin (p.103) and Hunger (p.31!0) suggest that Menander was also a poet. This 
is based only upon six lines of doggerel which he inserted into his History (Fr. 13,3) and 
the observation that other historians, such as Olympiodorus and Agathias, were also 
poets. 

* Imitation of Agathias has been demonstrated in detail by Apostolopoulos. 

° Cf. Veh, who, while accepting that Menander might have used material prepared 
by Agathias and left unused at his death (p.7 and n.4), rejects the view that Menander 
slavishly followed Agathias’ model (p.5). The organisation of Menander’s History 
certainly seems to have been different (see below pp.4f.)}. Two examples of possible 
correction of Agathias are the spelling of the Persian title Nakhoergan (spelled by 
Agathias as Nakhoragan) and the explanation of Zikh as a title (Fr. 6,1 lines 11-14) 
which Agathias (4.30.8) treats as a name (apparently correctly). See also nn. 1-4 to the 
translation. But the weight of evidence in support of my contention will be found in the 
text and the notes that follow. 
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Certainly, Menander wishes to place himself in the line of the 
historians in the grand manner, as his modest and conventional 
refusal to compete with the eloquence of Procopius attests (Fr. 
14,2).!° But the preface warns also to be on the lookout for the 
unusual. 

Whatever the rewards Menander received for his efforts, a wide 
circulation for his History was probably not one of them.!! 
Nevertheless, at least one copy survived into the tenth century to be 
used by the compilers of the Excerpta de Sententiis and de Legati- 
onibus, which preserve almost all of his text that survives. A little 
additional material is provided by a large number of passages 
included in the Suda, sometimes named (though there is in some 
cases uncertainty over which Menander is meant), often anonymous 
(though often repeating lines in the Excerpta), almost always brief. '? 
Beyond these there is one fragment (17) which turned up in a 
manuscript in Paris and which may or may not be from Menander, 
and some speculation about his use by other writers. John of 
Epiphania, whose History covered some of the events described by 
Menander, appears from a comparison with the narratives of 
Theophylact and Evagrius, who did use him, to be independent." 
Theophanes of Byzantium, who wrote a history, primarily of eastern 
events, from the accession of Justin II to an unknown terminus, has 
been canvassed as a user of Menander (and vice versa), but the 
summary of his work given by Photius is too brief to admit of 
certainty.'* It has also been suggested that Evagrius in his Ecclesi- 
astical History supplemented his named source, John of Epiphania, 


'0 T should not wish to push this interpretation of the preface too hard, since we only 
have two fragments and Fr. 1,2 looks conventional. However, the praise of Procopius 
in Fr. 14,2 does seem to be another element by which Menander consciously distances 
himself from Agathias. The latter mentions Procopius in a number of places, usually 
with perfunctory approbation, but twice attacks him, once directly (4,26,4-7) and once 
implicitly (4,30,4), in the second passage with the kind of comparison that Menander 
seems to reject in Fr. 14,2. 

'! Cf. Blockley (1981) pp.93ff.; Wilson pp. Iff.; and the comment of Evagrius (HE 
4,24) that he had not yet obtained a copy of Agathias (who had been dead only a few 
years). 

'2 The Suda ©449 is attributed to Menander and included in the collections as Fr. 7. 
But, as Miller (ad /oc.) noted, despite a superficial (and incomplete) similarity to Fr. 
5,3, the passage is not from our Menander. Some of the anonymous Suda articles 
which have been attributed to Menander mainly because of the similarity of subject 
matter (e.g. B401 and 508) I have excluded because they seem to have come from other, 
briefer narratives. The Suda articles accepted are indexed on pp.297-98. 

'3 Cf. Whitby pp. 147-53. 

'4 Canvassed by Jeep p.162; denied by Adamek II pp.47. 
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with Menander, but the case has not been accepted.'° Much more 
likely is the view that Theophylact, whose primary source was also 
John of Epiphania, supplemented and corrected him from Menander 
(whom he certainly knew), mainly on elements of diplomacy but also 
perhaps on other details where he differs from what survives of 
John’s account.'® But even here the debt is too imprecise to allow 
additions to the fragments.!’ 

Menander’s statement in the preface of his History, that he 
began where Agathias ended, sets the opening date at 557/58. The 
statement of Theophylact (1,3,5) that Menander described the loss of 
Sirmium to the Avars brings the narrative to 582, the year in which 
Tiberius died and Maurice succeeded him. This is usually taken to be 
the last year covered. Baldwin’s contention (p.106) that, to judge 
from the tone of the preface, Menander intended to continue into the 
reign of Maurice and might have done so, has nothing to recommend 
it. The usual practice of the late classicising historians (with 
Procopius as an exception) was to stop before the contemporary 
reign, and there is no indication that Menander did not conform to it. 

It is clear from the fragments preserved in the Excerpta 
(especially Fr. 6,1) that Menander’s treatment of events was large- 
scale, again in conformity with the practice of late classicising 
historiography (although, of course, the scale would have varied 
according to the availability of information, the historian’s judge- 
ment upon importance, and other similar factors). The principal of 
ordering and the balance of material in the History are not entirely 
clear, since few book divisions are noted in the MSS and only two are 
usable: the note in the margin of some MSS that Exc. de Leg. Rom. 10 
(= Fr. 18,2) came from the sixth book and the statement above the 
text of Exc. de Leg. Rom. 14 (= Fr. 19,1) that that passage came from 
the eighth book of Menander.'® Even this second piece of in- 
formation has been rejected by Niebuhr on the ground that it did not 
leave enough material to fill the intervening seventh book, a view 
which has generally been accepted.!? Such a position is, however, 


'5 Argued by Jeep pp. 162-66; denied by Adamek, Joc. cit.. 

'6 Whitby pp.154f. 

'7 Zonaras 14,10,22-23, discussing Justin’s refusal of payments to Persia, uses 
language somewhat reminiscent of Menander, though no weight can be put on it. 

18 Exc. de Leg. Rom. 15 (= Fr. 21) and 16(=Fr. 23,1) have the annotation Adyog, but 
without a number. Suda ©449 refers to the first book of Menander, but the writer is not 
our Menander (see n.12). For another (erroneous) reference to a book in the Exc. de 
Leg. Gent. see n.190 to the translation. 

9 Cf, Miller IV p.244; Baldwin p.107. 
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erroneous, both because it quite arbitrarily rejects the piece of 
evidence vital to any attempt to recover the structure of the History 
and because a plausible division of the material can be made while 
retaining the assignment of Exc. de Leg. Rom. 14 to the eighth book, 
thus:7° 


Book 6: siege of Nisibis by the Romans; Persian invasion of 
Syria and capture of Daras; Justin goes insane; one-year truce; 
Justin does not recover; Romans seek three-year truce (Frr. 
16,2; 17; 18,1-3: mid 572-late 574). 


Book 7: Tiberius Caesar; three-year truce concluded; fighting in 
Armenia; embassy of Theodorus; Khosro’s invasion of Cappa- 
docia and retreat (Frr. 18,4-6: December 574-summer 576). 


Book 8: embassy of Valentinus to the Turks; further fighting 
and negotiations with Persia; Slavs devastate Greece; Tiberius 
tries to help Italy against the Lombards (Frr. 19-22: late 
575/early 576-578). 


This reconstruction, which fits well with the few facts that we 
have, suggests a history of perhaps ten books averaging two and a 
half years per book, the first four books covering the years 557/58 to 
the Persarmenian preparations for revolt in 571 (Frr. 2-13) and the 
final six covering the period from the appointment of Tiberius as 
general in the Balkans in 570 to the loss of Sirmium (or perhaps, 
rather, the death of Tiberius) in 582. Thus, the core of the work, ona 
modestly larger scale than the first four books, would have been built 
around the careers of the two men who are clearly the heroes of the 
History, Tiberius and Maurice. Fr. 14,1-2 may be from a preface 
introducing this part of the work. 

Even if this reconstruction is not accepted, what is clear is that 
Menander did not produce a nice conformity of years to book. A 
glance at the conspectus of the fragments will show that the structure 
of the History is geographical and topical, with a very large 
concentration upon relations with the Avars and Persians and 
related events. A topic might be pursued for a number of years (e.g. 
Fr. 9,1-3: negotiations with Persia, 567-68; Fr. 10: dealings with the 
Turks, 568/69 - 571) with subsequent backtracking to another topic 


20 The chronology that is followed in this volume is Stein’s (1919) rather than 
Whitby’s, since the former seems to be more compatible with the structure of the 
material of Menander as preserved. Of course, the absolute chronology (which is the 
concern of both Stein and Whitby) is a different matter, but even here I generally find 
Stein preferable. 
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(e.g. Frr. 11 and 12: Avar attack on the Franks, Avar and Lombard 
attack on the Gepids, 566-69).2! Menander seems to have been aware 
of the importance of accurate chronology and to have been generous 
with his chronological indicators. The imperial reign-year provided 
the basic framework, and there are traces of the traditional war-year 
in narratives of campaigns.”* There is evidence of some attempt to 
correlate events and of interest in smaller units of time.”? But it is 
unlikely that the latter were used systematically. 

Although Menander is in the line of what I prefer to call 
classicising historians, his formal appeals to classical authors are 
only two, to Homer and to Hesiod.” Invocations of classical learning 
are equally rare: a reference to Aeetes, the legendary king of Colchis 
(Fr. 2), which may or may not derive from Agathias 3,5,4, and the 
story of Sesostris used by Peter to silence the Zikh (Fr. 6,1 lines 213- 
36), which turns up also in Theophylact.?° Other attempts to see 
indirect classical borrowings —- the inclusion of the text of the treaty 
of 561 as imitatio of the Peace of Nicias in Thucydides*® and the 
sacrifice of the Hunnic captives by Turxanthus in Fr. 19,1 as based on 
Herodotus 4,94 on the Thracian practice of sacrificing one of their 
number as a messenger to the god Salmoxis — do not seem 
convincing. 

Menander’s style is very much in the tradition of writing in the 
grand manner practised by the classicising historians of the period. 
Formed by the literary education of the time, it is strongly influenced 
by rhetoric, poetry and drama. Words and phrases drawn from the 
classical authors in these genres can be identified, though to what 
extent they are conscious borrowings or merely drawn from the 


*! For a different view of the structure see Veh pp.8f. His opinion (p.9) that there 
were probably no natural book divisions derives from his view that the structure of the 
History was basically chronological/geographical. The structure and book divisions 
that I see suggest otherwise. 

22 Reign years: Frr. 10,1 tine 1; 10,2 lines 7-8 (the detail here — reign-year, indiction- 
year and Latin month - suggests an official report); 19,1 line 1; 20,2 line 153. War-year: 
Frr. 18,4 line 30; 23,8 line 28 (cf. Fr. 18,6 lines 21-25 on Khosro’s early arrival in 
Armenia). 

23 Correlation: Frr. 9,1 lines 3-4; 19,1 line 2; 20,1 line 1; 25,1 line 1. Smaller units of 
time: Frr. 9,1 line 22; 10,4 line 12. The mention of festivals (Frr. 6,1 lines 426-28; 9,1 line 
25) is also a useful indicator of time. 

24 Homer: Fr. 4,7 and n.18 to the translation. Hesiod: Fr. 14,2 and n.172 to the 
translation. 

*5 Theophylact 6,11,10, which could well be an imitation of Menander. Agathias 
(2,18,5) mentions Sesostris as the founder of the Colchian race. 

*6 Baldwin p.111. 
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common stock of the late historians is not clear.2” Clearer and 
extensive are the debts to Agathias, upon whose style Menander’s is 
founded,** and (in common with Agathias and Procopius) to 
Thucydides, the model of the Atticising style that these historians 
affect.?? Late Greek usages also appear, as do some favourite words 
and phrases, and a number of very rare words, especially com- 
pounds.*® Menander clearly was concerned with his style, but the end 
result is the usual mixture of the period, undistinguished though 
usually clear.*! A certain lack of facility in the writing shows, 
however, in the frequent otiose phrases and especially when he 
tangles himself up in long compound sentences, which he tends to do 
more towards the end of the History.” 

In his use of terminology Menander tends to purism, even at the 
cost of cumbersome circumlocutions. Unqualified Latin words do 
appear occasionally, such as pay.otpoc (Fr. 6,1 line 191), KouBiKkov- 
Aapioc (Fr. 6,1 line 190) and povaotypiov (Fr. 6,1 line 155), but, as 
Baldwin remarks (p.117), these occur in the context of official 
documents, so that the influence of the chancery is probable.*? When 
Menander in his own person gives the titles of Peter, the magister, 
and the Zikh, the cubicularius, he uses the Greek terms, 6¢ t@v Kata 
THV AVATV TAYHATwWV NyEito and napevvaocttp (Fr. 6,1 lines 6 and 


“7 Cf. the remarks of Baldwin (/oc. cit.) on the Thucydidean borrowings in Fr. 6.1, 
not flagrant but pervasive. Examples of words primarily poetic (and tragic): vepeciCw, 
Fr. 18,1 line 17; bwaydpac, Frr. 18,1 line 22 and 19,1 line 91; cioaOpéw, Fr. 19,1 lines 69 
and 85; bxoxpvioc, Fr. 21 line 51 (LSJ cites it only from Nonnos Dion. 29,107): 
ayyi8vupoc, Fr. 26,1 line 76. Other examples in Baldwin p.120. 

** See n.8. 

°° On the influence of Thucydides see Baldwin pp.111 and 120. and nn.95, 171, 265 
to my translation. 

0 Baldwin (p.102 n.8) notes 16 vouveyxés and gives examples of other favourites on 
p.120. €uBpr8r¢ (frequently of the Emperor) is too common to require citation (but a 
few examples at nn.52, 93, 100, 101), and avantepdow, used metaphorically, is a 
favourite (e.g. Frr. 13,5; 20,2 line 35), as is katnKptBapevoc (Frr. 9.1 line 108; 23,2 lines 
3-4). Menander particularly likes rare compound verbs, e.g. petapoitaw, Fr. 18,6 line 
42: katayapattw, Fr. 19,1 lines 120-21; katadnAéopat, Fr. 23,9 line 90: napati- 
tpwoKkw, Fr. 26,1 line 62; broAopUpouat, Fr. 26.6 line 5; dvapaotevu, Fr. 27,3 line 37; 
énevtpvgdw, Fr. 23,1 line 16. Cf. also apiAonpoteia, Fr. 20,7. tpooxenaotyg, Fr. 26,1 
line 17; ca8pow, Fr. 39. 

| Cf. the remarks of Baldwin (p.120) with a few examples of stylistic tricks. to 
which I should add the ubiquitous éooti, a legacy from Agathias (see Keydell’s index 
graecitatis). 

2 Examples of repetition and otiose phraseology at Frr. 18,6 lines 86-91. 20,2 line 
142: 27,3 lines 21-24. Compound sentences out of contro] in Frr. 25,1, 27.3. 

‘* Other examples are kevtnvapta (Fr. 22) and the month August (Frr. 10,2: 18,6 
line 23). 
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13). More often Latinisms are found in the context of objective 
phrases, such as 6c ... TOV Baotret GvemmEvWV TpoELotr|KeEr 
Onoavpav, of ye ano Tic SbaywtAciac TH Popaiwv tpocayopevovtat 
pwvy (Aapyous yap oi Aativor td dawtrés OvopaCovotv) in Fr. 20,1 
lines 20-23.*4 Usually, however, Menander prefers the Greek, even at 
the cost of vagueness: tov npooTtatnyv Tov OnTLKOD Kai OiKETLKOD (Fr. 
5,4 lines 24-25)** or payatpoopos (Frr. 5,2 line 7; 23,8 line 12), 
which can apparently alternate with Erpry@opoc (Fr. 19,1 line 4), and 
generally the vague otpatnyoc or Nyépov for a high military officer 
(though in places the magister militum per orientem is identified, e.g. 
at Fr. 18,6 line 42). This vagueness is most evident in the terminology 
for kingship or leadership of a people or tribe.*° When speaking of 
the Roman Emperor Menander uses Baotietcs or avtoKpdatwp, 
reserving Kaioap for Tiberius before he became Augustus; the king 
of the Persians is always Baotdevc.*’ But when referring to the rulers 
of other peoples he uses a host of apparent synonyms: nyépwv or 
nyovpevoc of the Alans, Turks, Ephthalites, Saracens and Suani;** 
Bactrevc of the Lazi (Fr. 6,1 lines 253 and 456); BaotAioxos of the 
Suani (Fr. 6,1 lines 500 and 582); Epeotwc of the Lazi (Fr. 6,1 line 
571); &épyov of the Suani (Fr. 6,1 lines 456 and 570); povapyoc of the 
Lombards (Fr. 12,1); yayavoc of the Avars and Turks (Frr. 5,3, 
Avars; 10,3 line 22, Turks); pvbAapyoc of the Saracens (Fr. 9,3 line 
45). Menander particularly uses yé"w@v as a catch-all term, in- 
discriminatingly of Roman and non-Roman, civilian and military 
officials. *? 

4 Also odxpat (sc. /itterae), Fr. 6,1 lines 164 and 168; ko.aiotwp, Fr. 18,3 line 3; 
aonkpritic, Fr. 23,9 line 36; mpotiktwp, Fr. 26,1 lines 16 and 20 (the second time 
explained). 

** On this term see n.29 to the translation. Cf. also Fr. 3,1: mpoeotdta tic abtot 
BactAéws meprovaias (on which see n.10 to the translation), and Fr. 21: 6¢ 54 tév 
vow Suvvue Thy apyxnv tyvikadta Kai tac TAAupidoc iOvvetv Edaye mdédeic (on 
which see n.261 to the translation). 

‘* Though yevedpyns at Frr. 20,2 line 41 and 23,8 line 34 does appear to be a 
particular term for the territorial princes (iskhan, nakharar) of Armenia (Toumanoff 
pp. 114-17, 123 n.209, 175 n.108). 

‘7 The use of Baoirevc of the Roman Emperor (the commonest term in the late 
historians) is a deviation from the chancery style of the period, which reserved it for the 
Persian king. The Persians called the Roman Emperor quatsar (Chrysos 1978 pp. 35ff.) 
and he is so called (sc. Caesar) in the sacrae litterae of Khosro at Fr. 6,1 lines 182-83. 
This is the only place in Menander in which this use of Caesar appears. 

* Alans, Frr. 5,1 and 10,5; Turks, Fr. 4,2; Ephthalites, Fr. 4,3; Saracens, Fr. 6,1 line 
289; Suani, Fr. 6,1 lines 249 and 456. 

* In addition to the examples cited at n.38 above, see Frr. 25,2 line 91, where 
tyyépovec refers to military men; 23.8 line 39 and 26,1 line 23, where civilian authorities 


are apparently meant (in these passages Gpyovtec is used as a synonym); 25,1 line 67, 
where } ‘Pwyaiwv hyepovia means “the Roman Empire”. 
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In naming foreign peoples Menander is usually modernist. 
Massagetae do not appear, and ‘Scythian’ is used as a generic term 
for the peoples of Central Asia.“° Turks are Turks (twice with 
qualification), Avars are Avars, Slavs are Slavs (Sclaveni), and Huns 
are a distinct grouping of tribes.*' On the other hand, the Lazi can 
occasionally become the archaic Colchians, and the Persians can be 
transmogrified into Medes or even Assyrians, the last perhaps being 
a usage of the Roman chancery.*? Inconsistency in rendering foreign 
names also occurs: Targitius/Targites, Meairanos/Mairanos, Dau- 
ritas/Daurentius, Kutrigurs/Kotragers, sometimes within a few 
lines and not, I suspect, always the fault of the copyist.*? 

Set speeches were beloved of most Greek and Roman histo- 
rians, classical and post-classical alike, and the surviving fragments 
of Menander show that he made much use of them, usually in oratio 
recta. All of those which survive are concerned with diplomacy, an 
accident of survival but one which conforms in large measure to the 
historian’s own interests. The complete History must have included 
speeches in other circumstances, especially before set battles, and 
some of the short passages in the Excerpta de Sententiis seem to have 
come from such speeches.“ 

Many of the speeches themselves display the standard tricks, 
arguments and sentiments learned in the schools (though the 
exemplum, popular with fourth- and early fifth-century writers, 
seems to have fallen out of favour). Baldwin (p.118) is inclined to 
regard them essentially as Menander’s own confections, remarking 
that ‘‘Romans, Persians, Avars, Turks - all are marvellously capable 


49 See n.119 to the translation. 

41 For Turks, Avars and Slavs see the index nominum (Turks with qualification at 
Frr. 10,2 and 19,1 line 16). On the Huns see n.322 to the translation. 

42 For these names see the index nominum. The word ‘Assyrian’ occurs in clause 5 of 
the treaty of 561 (Fr. 6,1 line 339), where it could just be a specific usage, referring to 
merchandise from the Persian part of Mesopotamia. With the variation in nomen- 
clature cf. Priscus* indiscriminate use of ‘Persian’, ‘Parthian’ and ‘Mede’ (see the index 
nominum in Blockley 1983). 

43 For these names see the index nominum. | cannot, of course, prove that Menander 
was inconsistent in his orthography (though the ‘scientific’ text of de Boor is dotted 
with examples), but it seems quite likely that, in a pre-print society which lacked the 
capacities for indexing and other tools of standardisation that we now cultivate, 
writers would not be as preoccupied with consistency (especially in rendering foreign 
words) as we are. Thus, in the Greek text I have abandoned de Boor’s quest for 
consistency in the rendering of (some) foreign names and have in each case accepted 
what appears to be the best attested version (this is especially so with Kutrigur/Kot- 
rager, which exhibits other variants also). 

44 Frr. 20.4-8, 26,3-4. 
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(as are their interpreters!) of orating in the same style with the same 
repertoire of linguistic effects.’”’ It would be rash to deny that 
Menander has worked up his speeches, but I suspect that they beara 
closer relationship to what he found in the records than Baldwin 
would allow. An examination of the speeches themselves reveals a 
more varied and plausible characterisation of the speakers than the 
above quotation would suggest, partly perhaps the result of Menan- 
der’s own efforts but partly also conditioned by the record. 

Let us first take the speeches of the Turks, for some of which 
(those delivered away from the court at Constantinople) the records 
would probably have been scanty or non-existent. The first (Fr. 4,2) is 
a brief and colourful declaration by Sizabul that the Avars would not 
escape his vengeance; the next (Fr. 10,1) a series of brief answers by 
the envoy Maniakh to questions put to him by the Emperor Justin; 
then (Fr. 10,3) nothing at all from Sizabul, of whom it is simply said 
that he ‘‘uttered similar words in reply” to a formal message of 
greeting from Justin; then (Fr. 19,1) a very blunt and graphic 
condemnation of Roman duplicity by Turxanthus (to which the 
Roman envoy Valentinus gives a cliché-riddled reply that carefully 
skirts the charges); and finally (ibid.), a one-sentence demand by 
Turxanthus that the Roman envoys slash their faces as a sign of 
mourning for his father Sizabul. In all of these speeches, which in 
total are shorter than one average effusion by a Roman or Persian 
envoy, there is very little trace of the tricks of the schools of rhetoric. 
In fact, the forms of expression are often un-Roman and seem to bea 
faithful reflection of the ‘boastful’ oratory of the nomadic peoples.*° 

That is not to claim that the nomad envoys never resort to the 
style of Roman oratory. The speeches of the Avar emissaries often 
mix straightforward statements with Roman sententiousness, as, for 
instance, Targitius in his speech to Justin asking for the continuation 
and increase of Roman subsidies (Fr. 8) or Solakh when announcing 
to Tiberius the blockade of Sirmium in 580 (Fr. 25,2). In general the 
Avar speeches appear more Romanised than those of the Turks, 
which may reflect a greater ease of communication (and hence a 
fuller record of the proceedings) because of a readier availability of 
interpreters.” 


4S Cf. Fr. 4,2 (of Sizabul): ota gboet ppovypatt Enetat PapPpapw anavOadicd- 
pevoc, and Fr. 19,1: tooabta pév obv TH ToupEavOw Exekopumaoto’ byaydpac yap Tic 
aviip kai dAaloveia yaipwv. 

“© In Fr. 27.2 Theognis negotiates with Baian through Hunnic interpreters. These 
were presumably Utigurs or Kutrigurs, peoples who had been long in contact with the 
Romans. 
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It is, however, in the speeches of the Roman and Persian 
diplomats, which are more numerous and extensive, that one would 
expect to find more standard rhetoric; and this is the case. But 
whether this reflects more writing up by Menander or in fact 
conforms more closely to the modes of presentation, cannot be 
determined. By the sixth century the Romans and the Persians had a 
long-standing and more equal relationship and a more elaborate 
protocol, which in turn had led to the development of substantial 
records (kept by the Romans in the foreign archives at Constan- 
tinople).47 The Persians themselves, too, probably had a native 
tradition of oratory (as they still have), and there were available in 
Persia men educated in the Greco-Roman tradition (both captives 
and possibly products of the Nestorian theological school of Nisibis) 
to train diplomats: two, at least, of the Persian envoys in Menander 
were probably Christians.** In short, whatever Menander’s con- 
tribution to the speeches, it is likely that they were based fairly 
closely, as Menander himself at one point seems to indicate,*? on the 
available records. 

Furthermore, just as the utterances of the Turks and Avars 
show distinct characteristics, so do those of some of the Roman and 
Persian speakers. In fact, the longest and most contrived of all the 
speeches that survive is that of Peter initiating the negotiations that 
led to the fifty-year treaty of 561. At the beginning of the speech Peter 
defends his own verbosity (Fr. 6,1 lines 25-27: peyakopprpwv ... 
mepittoAoyia) and proceeds to illustrate it copiously. In reply the 
Zikh, who is described as d5e1vdtatoc yap EodTt Kai otoc BapBapaw 
yYAottH Kai BpayvAoyia td déov eineiv (lines 100-101), sweeps aside 
what he calls the Roman’s kopwodAoyiai (a rare word) and nepiodoc 
Onudtwv and proceeds to put the Persian position with economy and 
clarity. The Zikh even repeats some of Peter’s effects, a counterpoint 
which is not only realistic (as Baldwin noted, p.111 n.35), but also 
mocking. This is clearly not accidental. Menander, who elsewhere 
condemns the tiresome and repetitious speechifying of negotiators 
(sounding rather like one who ts sick of ploughing through such 
verbiage),°° obviously regards Peter as an egotistical windbag who 


*7 On Romano-Persian relations I follow Chrysos (1976). For the foreign archives 
see Const. Porph. De Caer. 1.89. 

48 Sebokhth certainly was Christian (fr. 16,1 line 40) and Jacob, to judge from his 
name, probably was (Fr. 18,1). 

See Fr. 6,2 and n.84 to the translation. 

® Frr. 6,1 lines 132-34: 20.2 lines 3-4 and 150-53. Cf. the comment at the end of Fr. 
6,2 on the great length of Peter’s Collected Works. 
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was not as effective a diplomat as he preened himself upon being. 
This is even more evident in the account of the subsequent meeting 
between Khosro and Peter over Suania. Peter’s opening speech (Fr. 
6,1 lines 437-57) is a typically turgid effort, which Khosro parodies in 
the exordium of his reply by expatiating in equally turgid style upon 
his inability to match Peter’s brilliant rhetoric (lines 479-94). 
Thereafter the king switches to a direct style in rejecting Peter’s 
position, and in the subsequent dialogue between the two cuts 
through the Roman’s arguments with the simple (and justified) ‘not 
proven’.*' In this way Menander quite wittily allows the great 
magister to reveal his own flaws.°? Only much later (Fr. 20,2) does he 
state directly his own verdict upon Peter’s inadequate performance, 
when he notes that Mebod could not deceive Zacharias in the way in 
which the Zikh had deceived Peter over Suania. 

Such characterisation appears elsewhere. The hard-headed and 
experienced Zacharias uses a brief statement (which includes some 
well-aimed rhetoric) to demolish the rather maladroit attempt upon 
him by the Persian envoy Andigan (Fr. 26,1);*? the wily Khosro lures 
the envoy John into an action over Suania that embarrasses the 
Romans and ruins John’s own career (Fr. 9,1-2). Rhetoric is certainly 
used both in the set speeches and in the dialogues (which seem to have 
played an important part also in the History). Yet its use is varied, 


*' This whole vignette, and especially Khosro’s speech with its florid assertion of his 
inability to match Peter, looks like a cut at Agathias’ long attack (2,28-32) on the 
opinion that Khosro was an accomplished student of Greek learning. 

** In fact, the above analysis gives point to Menander’s declaration in Fr. 6,2 that he 
drew his material from the records, which were also published by Peter in (or as part 
of) a very large volume in which the magister overemphasised his own role ac &v toic 
peténeita SeryOein wo para EpPprOrjc te hv Kai avdAwtoc Ev TH PYtTOpEverv TH 
Katapardbat opovipata BapBapika oKAnpa te kai Gykw@dn. Menander also remarks 
that the exact words of the speakers (in this case specifying the discussion between 
Khosro and Peter) are reproduced, whether they spoke kataooBapevdpevot ... Ff 
cipwvevdopevot F Kai EnttwOalovtes tH Kai adnomAaupifovtes. This amounts to an 
assertion that Peter stands condemned by his ipsissima verba. (See also nn.84 and 85 to 
the translation.) 

If, as I argue below (p.17), the text of the treaty plays a central role in the whole 
History, then this assertion of the accuracy of the text as incorporated also has the 
function of underpinning Menander’s presentation of Romano-Persian relations. 

* Zacharias’ ringing declaration of the conquering might of the Romans is both a 
commonplace and very appropriate at this point in the game of diplomatic point- 
scoring, since it serves to underline Andigan’s admission that if the full might of the 
Romans met the full might of the Persians, the former would prevail. 

“4 Models for these dialogues, such as the Melian Dialogue in Thucydides and the 
dialogue between Belisarius and the Ostrogothic envoys in Procopius Wars 6,6 4-34, 
might be cited. But the most obvious and likely model is the minutes of the 
proceedings. 
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often clever, even witty, and the speeches and dialogues themselves 
serve, in the best tradition of ancient historiography, both to 
characterise the speakers and to explore the issues. 

Of the formal digression, another exercise in which some of the 
classicising historians display their learning and talent for fine 
writing, there is little evidence in Menander. As has been remarked 
above, the note on the source for the Romano-Persian negotiations 
of 561 is intrinsic to his purpose. The third of the testimonia (on p.38) 
could indicate that Menander wrote a formal account of Persian 
customs (perhaps in competition with Agathias 2,23-27) though it 
could also merely refer to discrete pieces of information. The Suda 
preserves a note on siege huts (Fr. 40) and another, which may be 
Menandrian, on a cutwater (Fr. 38). In the former Menander appears 
to be at pains both to compete with Agathias and to excise 
Thucydidean words from his description.** The other passages which 
could loosely be called digressions are the accounts of embassies to 
the Turks (Frr. 10 and 19). But the massive example of Priscus’ 
description of his journey to the court of Attila had probably 
established such material as a genuine part of the narrative, and 
Menander does not mark them as digressions. Nevertheless, the 
narratives of these embassies to distant peoples and places do enable 
Menander to indulge a taste, probably his own and his audience’s, for 
exotic details. All such details offered here find parallels in other 
accounts, both ancient and medieval, of journeys to the nomads of 
Central Asia, and since the putative sources, the reports of the envoys 
Zemarchus and Valentinus, can be identified, there is no reason to 
suspect fabrication.*° 

The material preserved from the History suggests that Menan- 
der’s interests centred upon Roman relations with other peoples. 
Certainly, the Excerpta de Legationibus, which preserve by far the 
majority of the material, must have imparted bias. But that 
contained in the Excerpta de Sententiis and the Suda shows the same 
orientation, and even the passage on the True Cross (Fr. 17), if it is 


** See n.333 to the translation. 

6 Baldwin (p.119) is inclined on general grounds to see influence of Priscus in the 
account of Zemarchus’ visit to the court of Sizabul (Fr. 10,3), but offers no clear 
parallels to demonstrate this. He also implies, but does not show clearly, that 
Menander may well have fabricated some details. | am not inclined to accuse 
Menander of fabrication, except perhaps in some speeches (see n.83), though he could 
make errors (see nn.3! and 129 to the translation). Baldwin’s statement (p.118) that 
Menander is apparently in error in his explanation of the festival of Frurdigan (on 
which see n. 102 to the translation) is itself an error repeated from Niebuhr and Miller. 
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from Menander, seems to have been occasioned by the Persian 
invasion of 573. One can assume - and there are traces of evidence to 
support this (e.g. Fr. 7) - that major domestic events, such as deaths 
and accessions of Emperors, would have been dealt with, perhaps at 
length.*’ But the balance would seem to have been (as also in the 
histories of Procopius and Agathias) overwhelmingly towards 
external relations. Even within this limitation Menander’s focus 
seems to have been comparatively restricted. For, after the first part, 
which tidied up Agathias’ interrupted narrative by dealing with the 
Kutrigurs and Utigurs (Fr. 2) and Narses in Italy (Fr. 3), the History 
concentrates, and appears to have been built, upon only two themes, 
Roman relations with the Persians and with the Avars. Even most of 
the dealings with other peoples seem to have been set against these 
preoccupations: Persian relations are central to the embassies to the 
Turks; the Slavs and Saracens appear only in the context of relations 
with the Avars and Persians; and even the Lombards, who seem to be 
treated independently in Frr. 22 and 24, could have been introduced 
in the context of Tiberius’ attempts to recruit mercenaries for the 
Persian war. There is no trace, for instance, of the dealings of 
Tiberius with the Franks, a subject which should have been as 
congenial to the compilers of the Excerpta de Legationibus as Avar 
dealings with the Franks (Fr. 11).°8 Menander may or may not have 
shown an “‘intelligent grasp’’ of western events,*® but the evidence we 
have suggests that this was conditioned by an overriding concern for 
the East and the Balkans. Certainly, these were precisely the areas of 
primary concern at the time when the Excerpta were being compiled 
and thus could have biassed the selector. But the same was true of the 
reign of Maurice, when Menander was writing the History. 

The outlook is, of course, that from Constantinople, 1) Bactiic 
mOoXtc (Fr. 5,4), and its concerns are paramount. On the European 
side the river Hebrus appears to form a sort of conceptual boundary 
for the heartland, the rest being regarded almost as marcher 


‘7 For instance, Whitby (/oc. cit. at n.16) suggests that Theophylact drew on 
Menander for Justin’s speech when proclaiming Tiberius. There is no evidence that 
Menander dealt with the religious controversies of the period. 

** But, of course, Fr. 11 could be viewed as preliminary to the Avar invasion of 
Pannonia, which then supports the opinion set out above. Tiberius supported the 
pretendex Cundovald in Gaul and Hermenegild’s revolt in Spain (see Goffart). In 
general cf. Veh p.21. 

*? The phrase is that of Allen (p.19), who contrasts Theophylact’s ignorance. | 
should agree with Jones (II p.303) that on the whole Menander neglected the West, 
rather chan with Baldwin's opposite opinion (p. 108), though the evidence is not clear. 
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territory.©° In this respect Menander’s view is more like that of 
Malchus.*’ The broader vision of Justinian, reflected in Procopius 
and, more dimly, in Agathias, had already faded.°? 

Of the two areas of activity vital to the conduct of external 
relations - military and diplomatic - only one, diplomacy, bulks 
large in the fragments. That Menander did offer accounts of sieges 
and set battles is highly likely (since they were traditionally an 
important element of history in the grand manner), and, although no 
formal descriptions of these have survived, there are a few brief 
passages which seem to come from such descriptions, especially Frr. 
12,3; 15,2 (both preludes to battles); 39 (collapse of a tower); 40 (siege 
hut).©? On the other hand, Theophylact’s note that Menander 
described how Sirmium was taken does not guarantee that a 
description of the siege was included in the History, since the city was 
taken through blockade of supplies and negotiation. Even if, as 
seems likely, much of what has been lost dealt with military activity 
and would have included exemplary accounts of battles and sieges, it 
is noteworthy that in the surviving passages the frequent references 
to such activity usually occur in the context of diplomacy.® This 
suggests that in the full History negotiations were at least as 
important as war.® 


6° The paramountcy of the capital is reflected in Fr. 17; and note especially the 
invasion route traced by Turxanthus (Fr. 19,1 and n.224 to the translation). From the 
point of view of the capital the preoccupation with Thrace was realistic since the 
comparatively easy approach from that direction was the city’s strategic weakness (cf. 
Obolensky pp.5Off.). 

61 See Blockley (1981) pp.73f. 

62 Note especially the almost complete absence of Africa from Agathias and its 
complete absence from Menander. 

63 Cf. the passages cited at n.44. Two other examples (Frr. 23,3; 31) adduced by 
Baldwin (p.110) to show Menander the military historian may or may not be from 
accounts of battles. The first, on Maurice compelling his soldiers to fortify their camp, 
could be from an appreciation of his virtues; the second, on the killing of one Kokh, 
could be from an account of a killing during some sort of parley, since Kokh had his 
mouth open when he was killed. 

*4 Theophylact is quoted as the first of the testimonia. In the accounts of Avar 
operations against Sirmium in 568-569 (Fr. 12,3-8) and 580-582 (Frr. 25 and 27) 
fighting and siege activity are frequently mentioned. and the beginning of 12,3 seems 
to indicate that siege operations have been described. At Fr. 20.3 Tankhosdro’s 
recruitment of good troops is remarked. 

* E.g. Fr. 23,1: 20,000 Persians ravage the neighbourhood of Daras to put pressure 
on the Romans to accept Persian terms; Fr. 23,7: negotiations at the siege of 
Chlomaron. 

** There probably was an account of an Avar attack upon Sirmium (see n.64), of 
Maurice’s siege of Chlomaron (cf. Fr. 23,7 init.) and the battle of Constantina (cf. Fr. 
26,1 ad fin.). Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that in the Exc. de Sent., which likes such 
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The importance of diplomacy in the fragments of Menander is 
obvious on every page; and the argument that this results from 
selection by the compilers of the Excerpta de Legationibus does no 
more than qualify this observation. For a glance at the sequence 
Eunapius, Priscus, Malchus, Menander will show not only an 
increase in the amount of material on diplomatic activity preserved, 
but more importantly an increase in the detail and intensity of that 
diplomatic activity. While the fragments of Eunapius (and the 
History of Ammianus Marcellinus) have little on the formal 
processes of diplomacy (the relevant passages of Eunapius being toa 
large extent notices of legations with considerable extraneous 
comment attached), Priscus and Malchus exhibit both an increase in 
the number of legations and a greater stress upon the negotiations 
themselves.*’ But neither of these historians offers the knowledge of 
and repeated emphasis upon the forms and contents of diplomatic 
activity that Menander does: not only the details of the debates 
themselves, but also, for instance, the superscriptions of the sacrae 
litterae (Fr. 6,1 lines 175-183); the process of reproduction and 
verification of official documents (Fr. 6,1 lines 408-423); the 
distinction between major and minor embassies and the practice of 
reciprocality in the sending of envoys (Fr. 18,6 init.); the distinction 
between pro forma declarations and negotiations in camera.®* The 
question of whether all this represents merely the particular interests 
of Menander or was also a real development of the period is more 
difficult to answer. My own view (which is similar to that of Chrysos 
[1976]) is that the increase in and increasing formalisation of 
diplomatic activity, primarily, but not solely, between the Romans 
and the Persians, had been under way, with interruptions and 
regressions, at least from the reign of Constantius IJ (337-36!) and 
was a response both to increasing military weakness and to the 
growing and diversifying pressure (especially in the fifth century) 
upon the Roman Empire by the Germanic, Hunnic and other peoples 
and upon the Persian Empire by the peoples of Central Asia, 
especially the Ephthalites. As the Romans and Persians sought to 
conserve their resources, they (or at least a portion of their ruling 
élites) struggled to develop and maintain an equilibrium between the 


things, there are very few strategemata and obvious pre-battle sentiments from 
Menander. 

67 Cf., e.g., Priscus Frr. 11,1; 13,1; 31,1; Malchus Fr. 20. 

68 Frr. 20,1 ad fin. (statements for show); 20,2 lines 110-125 (in camera discussions). 
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two ‘civilised’ powers, which entailed the development of formal 
diplomatic processes and a procedure of contact and consultation 
designed to avoid war. The task was complicated by the unequal 
resources of the two principals: Persia, as financially the weaker 
power (in terms of resources that could be mobilised by the central 
authority), sought a subvention as the Roman contribution towards 
the equilibrium, while the Romans demanded equal terms in the full 
sense of the word (iootupia, Fr. 20,2 lines 33 and 79). That both the 
desirability of equilibrium and the importance of diplomacy in 
achieving it were not merely Menander’s opinions but also the 
convictions of at least a part of the ruling élites of both powers is clear 
particularly from those clauses of the treaty of 561 (1, 2, 6-11) which 
appear to have been shaped to avoid a drift to war. It has been judged 
surprising that Menander included the text of this treaty in his 
History; explanations based upon the ‘‘dominating presence of Peter 
the Patrician” or stylistic imitatio of Thucydides are inadequate.’° 
The text is included by Menander simply because it is the funda- 
mental and necessary point of reference for all of the subsequent 
dealings in his History between the Romans and the Persians, 
whether they argue over who started hostilities or over the details of a 
new peace.’! The treaty, and also the commitment to yearly 
payments which the Romans made as a prelude to it, dominate the 
subsequent part of the History that deals with the Persians (a good 
half of it). Its importance was agreed by both sides, and no external 
factor is needed to explain Menander’s decision (and innovation?) to 
include its text. 

Between the Romans and the Avars (and other peoples such as 
the Turks) there was no such document; and relations differed 
considerably. Envoys certainly passed to and fro, and at times, for 
instance initially with the Turks and Avars, relations were friendly. 
But, as far as can be seen, there was nothing in writing and 
commitments were vague.’ In fact, diplomatic contacts between the 
Romans and these peoples were more perfunctory and traditional. 
and negotiations, as distinct from the mere exchange of messages, 


69 Cf. especially the statements of Peter at Fr. 6,1 lines 48-96 and of Sebokhth at Fr. 
16,1 lines 41-50. The sentiments here conform to the general view of Menander (see 
below pp.29f.). 

7° Surprise in Cameron (1970) p.136. Both explanations and the quotation in 
Baldwin p.109. On the importance of Menander’s insistence upon the accuracy of the 
text in this connection see above n.52. 

" Err. 16,1 init.. 20,1 ad fin. (and n.245 to the translation), 20.2 init. 

7 Cf. Fr. 10.1 and n.123 to the translation. 
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were minimal. The repeated embassies between the Romans and the 
Avars offered, as Menander represents them, little more than a series 
of demands and threats which were met with rebuffs and counter- 
threats.’? There was no attempt to modify the other side’s position by 
argument, and the only movement was a certain escalation of Avar 
demands as they became aware of the weakness of the Roman 
military position in the Balkans. The nature of these contacts is well 
characterised by the rather bored historian at the beginning of Fr. 
12,7 with the words: ‘“Targitius came again wishing to be granted an 
audience with the Emperor and made the same proposals and 
received the same reply as before.’’”* In such a situation, and between 
unequal powers,’° diplomacy was of less importance and was treated 
accordingly. 

The balance of interest shown by Menander is also reflected in 
the sources of information that he seems to have used. In common 
with most ancient historians, he gives little detail on his sources. But 
the hints that can be gleaned from his fragments suggest that the 
usual scholarly assessment is accurate: he had few published sources 
and relied for the most part upon archival documents and oral 
reports.’° The only published material that Menander mentions is the 
ovvaywyr of Peter’s works published by Peter himself, and this he 
seems to treat as a secondary source (Fr. 6,2). Zemarchus may have 
published an account of his embassy to the Turks,”’ and the History 


™ See, e.g., Frr. 8 (speeches of Targitius and Justin); 12,6 (speech of Justin); 25,2 
(revelation of Avar designs on Sirmium and reply of Tiberius); 27,2 (demands of Baian 
and Theognis’ rejection of them). 

™ | take this to be Menander’s rather than the excerptor’s comment because it is 
followed by a summary of the demands. 

’’ The statement of Targitius (Fr. 12,6), that Baian would be as a son to Justin if the 
latter met his demands, was probably appropriate given the usage of the period. 
(Whether it was realistic is another matter. But the view of Obolensky, p.60, that Baian 
was “cynically *’ mocking the usage, is going too far given Avar strength at this 
period.) Baian’s position throughout the History appears to be defensive and 
opportunistic, recognising that overall the Romans were more powerful than the 
Avars (see esp. Frr. 25,2, the justification for wanting Sirmium, and 27,2, another 
reason for wanting the city, which Menander finds plausible). The characterisation of 
Baian by Bonus as OpodobAoc (Fr. 12,5 line 83) is far more provocative, but in line with 
the terminology used elsewhere in the History of the Romans and the Persians vis-a-vis 
their subjects and allies (cf. the interchange between Peter and Khosro in Fr. 6,1 in 
which So00A0o¢ is used of the Saracens vis-a-vis the Persians [line 539], of the Lazi vis-a- 
vis the Romans [line 553], and of the Suani vis-a-vis either (line 592]: and also Fr. 23,7, 
where Binganes’ subjection to the Persian king is called d0vAeia). Even so, it is not 
clear whether Baian was enraged by the language or by the refusal of gifts. 

© Cf. Hertzsch p.22; Veh pp.IIf.; Baldwin p.104. 

” John of Ephesus HE 6,23. But, as Whitby points out (p.170 and n.5), it could 
merely indicate an oral report. 
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of Theophanes of Byzantium might have been available to Menander 
(or vice versa). There are some circumstantial indications of the use 
of oral reports, the clearest being the account of the confidential offer 
made by Tiberius to the Persians, to which not even the imperial 
secretariat was privy (Fr. 20,2 lines 118-25). Only the Emperor 
himself, Maurice and Zacharias were aware of it, and it was put to the 
Persians in an in camera meeting between Zacharias and Mebod. 
Unless some later written report existed of which we are unaware, 
Menander’s source of information seems to have been either 
Zacharias or Maurice himself. If the latter, point is given to the hint 
of connections with the court which can be read into the preface (Fr. 
1,1); if the former (which in my view is more likely), it jibes well with 
the favourable treatment and high profile given to Zacharias from Fr. 
18,1 onwards and would account for both the detail and the 
confident handling of the negotiations with the Persians thereafter. A 
‘physicians’ connection’ might also be posited to explain the 
information on the advice of the doctor Theodorus to the general 
Bonus in Fr. 12,5. Other reports could be oral or written: the detail 
that the envoy Sebokhth’s cap fell off as he did obeisance to Justin 
(Fr. 16,1 lines 17-21); the report (Aéyetat), which Menander rejects, 
that the Gepid king Cunimund made a second offer to surrender 
Sirmium to the Romans in exchange for assistance against the Avars 
and Lombards (Fr. 12,2); the report of the exchange between 
Zacharias and Andigan (Fr. 26,1: Aéyetat, lines 40 and 59).”8 
However, most of Menander’s information in the fragments - 
that is, almost all of the accounts of negotiations - could have, and 
probably did, come from material in the archives: minutes of 
proceedings, supporting documents and correspondence, and re- 
ports from envoys of embassies and meetings which are unlikely to 
have been otherwise recorded (e.g. the embassies to the Turks).”° 
That the whole of the account of the negotiations conducted by Peter 
prior and subsequent to the treaty of 561 (Fr. 6,1) was based upon the 
minutes of the proceedings and relevant documents seems clear from 
Fr. 6,2, supported by the statement in Fr. 6,1 (lines 184-87) that the 


78 The repeated use of Aéyetat here seems to indicate a different source from the 
usual one for the negotiations between the Romans and the Persians, which are not 
normally introduced in this way. Of course, Aéyetat could also indicate the use of a 
published account. 

79 Priscus Fr. 15,4 shows that envoys returning to Constantinople were expected to 
make a full report, and presumably this at least would be deposited. Whether a fuller 
formal report was required is not clear. I presume that Zemarchus’ version, if it was 
written, was produced for publication. 
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historian is translating word-for-word the sacrae litterae of the 
Persian king.®° Peter’s ovvaywy1) is mentioned in Fr. 6,2 as an 
alternative source which Menander advises readers (who presumably 
had no access to the archives) to consult for more detail, while he 
himself warns against a certain bias in Peter’s version, presumably by 
comparison with the archival material. Whether the methodological 
note of Fr. 6,2 can be taken generally is not absolutely clear (since its 
placing is conditioned by particular considerations),*! but there is no 
reason to suspect that the procedure used to collect the information 
in Fr. 6,1 would have differed from that for the other negotiations. 
Two small indications lend some support to this: first, in Fr. 18,1 the 
use of oat in the comments on the tone of Khosro’s letter to the 
Roman Emperor, which suggests that Menander had seen the letter; 
and, second, the note in Fr. 25,2 (lines 49-50) that the actual 
expression used by the Avar envoy Solakh in describing Sirmium was 
‘jar’,®? which suggests recourse to the transcript of the interview.® 

That Menander was a Christian is clear; about this there has 
been no dispute comparable to those over the religion of his 
predecessors Procopius and Agathias. Like his predecessors he tends 
to avoid Christian terminology: not even the by-then-common 
énioxonoc appears.*4 But the fervent language of Menander’s praise 
of the Persian martyr Isaozites (Fr. 13,3-4) guarantees his religion, as 
does the phraseology which he uses of the festivals of Christmas and 
Epiphany® and other not infrequent references to Christians in the 
fragments. There is no certain indication of the nature of his 


*© Both Agathias and Theophylact claim to quote letters verbatim, though the latter 
might have taken all of his from John of Epiphania (Whitby pp.162f.). There is no 
indication that Menander was derivative in this way. Fr. 6,1 lines 304-312 and 408-423 
give some interesting information about the recording and verification of discussions, 
which would presumably not have been in the archival account. Menander may either 
have drawn this from Peter’s Collected Works or have based it upon his own 
knowledge of procedure. 

*! See n.84 to the translation. 

*2 yvtpa, which would be the interpreter’s rendering of the Avar word. 

** See also n.22. For some of the dealings between non-Roman peoples (e.g. the 
speech of Daurentius in Fr. 21) the source is hard to visualise, and here the details may 
have been fabricated. 

*4 The largest group of terms for Christian officers and objects is in Fr. 23,7: 
apyiepev<s, 6 mpoeotéic tHv iepGOv tod Xpiotod, pvotaywydc, tepevc, iepoupydc, ta 
Ec ayloteiav tot Beod avetéva (= consecrated vessels). Also Fr. 6,1 line 399, vewe; 
lines 400-401, oi yaptotnpiot byvoi; Fr. 25,1 line 81, at Seoneciat BiBAot. More 
examples in Baldwin pp.115ff. 

8S Fr, 6,1 line 426, tt yeve8Aia Eopth Xprotod tov Beod; lines 427-28, tH tov Beob 
ETLMAVEIA. 
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Christianity (though it might be suspected that he was orthodox**), 
since the majority of references come in the context of relations with 
the Persians and are of a general kind. Thus, the Persian envoy 
Sebokhth, himself a Christian (probably Nestorian), begs the 
Emperor Justin not to attack Persia since he will be confronting 
fellow believers (Fr. 16,1); at the siege of Chlomaron Maurice 
declares that he has come to free Christians (again mainly Nes- 
torians) from the Persian yoke and, when the bishop of the town fails 
to cooperate with him, arrests him despite his status as envoy, an act 
that elicits no comment from Menander (Fr. 23,7); and the refusal of 
Tiberius to surrender the Christian Armenian and Iberian rebels and 
his demand that other Christians in these lands be allowed to migrate 
to the Roman Empire if they so wish are treated with apparent 
approval despite the earlier condemnation of Justin’s decision to 
support the revolt.8’ There are, however, no strong statements 
(except for Maurice’s above) of the Christian Empire’s mission 
against the non-believers, towards whom Menander shows no 
particular animus.** His God is a god of justice, pleased by Tiberius’ 
decision to free Persian captives (Fr. 28,3), angered by Roman 
mistreatment of their subjects (Fr. 23,4)*? and even, it appears, by 
their too great success against the Persians (Fr. 6,1 lines 38-39); and 
when angry, he imposes unexpected reverses..° The thought is 
traditionally Greco-Roman, adapted to a Christian context: worthy 
and wise human endeavour is efficacious within limitations, which, 
having of old been imposed by capricious Fortune, are now imposed 
by an equally unknowable God.”! Hence, moderation and the proper 


** Apostolopoulos pp.33ff., who sees echoes of passages of the Bible. 


Tiberius’ position is set out most firmly in Fr. 20,2 lines 41-47: cf. Frr. 23.8 and 
26,1. On Justin's decision see below pp.23f. 

** Cf. Veh pp.23ff. 

89 This passage, unlike the long account of the monophysite John of Ephesus (HE 
6,10), makes no mention of the fact that the subjects were Armenian Christians (and 
therefore monophysites). But the passage of Menander is both retrospective and too 
short to allow any certainty that it fully reflects the original narrative. 

9° Locc. citt. and Fr. 30,1 (a defeat of Narses as the result of some divine anger): cf. 
Fr. 4,5 and 7. 

9! See esp. Fr. 7,6 on the mutability of human affairs, and cf. Veh pp.22f. 
Valdenberg (pp.81Iff.) elaborates upon Menander’s views on these and other matters. 
Much of his discussion is based upon the aphorisms preserved in the Exc. de Sent. 
Since many of these cannot be assigned and may well be commonplaces from set 
speeches, I am reluctant to treat them as evidence for Menander’s thought, unless they 
find parallels in his more extended statements. 
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use of success are still the watchwords.*” 

Since human endeavour is effective to a degree, the character of 
the leading men of the state is important. Their desirable traits are set 
out in a series of words which serve to define the ideal: experience, 
shrewdness, careful thought and caution.®’ As usual, and probably 
quite realistically (since their actions and decisions did have con- 
siderable effect), the rulers are the main objects of interest, and the 
policies of the state, for good or ill, are often referred to traits of their 
character.** As a result, even when their representatives hold centre 
stage, the rulers of the Roman Empire and their Persian and Avar 
counterparts dominate the History.”° 

The first part of the History covers the last part of Justinian’s 
reign. The old Emperor, enfeebled and lacking the vigour of his 
earlier days when he had crushed the Vandals and Visigoths (who are 
identified by their rulers’ names, Fr. 5,1),°° resorted to other means, 
tribute and the sowing of dissension, to weaken the enemies of the 
Empire (Frr. 2; 5,2). Menander’s attitude towards this policy seems to 
have been equivocal. He views it not merely as a substitute for action, 
but as an alternative policy which could be effective.?’ On the other 
hand, he does say that it was a function of the Emperor’s old age and 
has the Avar envoys, when they first approach the new Emperor 
Justin, come to try him out hoping to profit from the Romans’ inertia 
and negligence (Fr. 8), which are associated by both Procopius and 
Agathias with Justinian’s old age and the payment of tribute.”® 


92 Cf. (the uncertain) Fr. 37 on an Emperor’s unwillingness to aim too high, and the 
warning of Sebokhth at Fr. 16,1 lines 39-50, which Menander calls 6padoi te Kai 
émieikeic Adyot (line 51). 

3 E.g, &uBprOtic (Fr. 9,1 lines 36 and 108), dyyivouc (Frr. 10,1 line 44; 5,2), yégpwv 
(Fr. 26,1 line 8), vovveytic and xatynkpiBwpévoc (for both of which see n.30). 

°4 Cf. the discussion by Cameron (1977) pp.15-17. 

°° To cite only the two most obvious examples: it is Justin who determines on war 
with Persia (Frr. 13,5; 16,1), and it is the wilfulness of the new Persian king, Hormizd 
IV, which prevents peace (Fr. 23,9). Cf. the effect of Justinian’s old age on Roman 
policy towards the Avars, discussed below. 

°° The last part of this fragment is closely modelled on Agathias 5,14,1. 

” Cflesp. Fr. 5,1: kai yap katnywvioato av kai dpdnv Hyavioey, ci kai th MOAENW 
ard odv evBovdia; and 5,4, where Justinian is obviously not inert. In Fr. 25,2 lines 66- 
71 Baian appears to regard it, when combined with military action, as a policy that 
historically had been effective. Agathias (5,24,.1-2) also sees positive aspects in 
Justinian’s later policy, though he deplores (5,14) the generally bad effect of the 
running-down of the army. Procopius in his Anecdota (11,5-7; 19,5ff. and 13) is 
consistently hostile. 

°* See the references to Agathtas and Procopius cited in the previous note. Cf. Fr. 
16.1 where Khosro is said to have lost his taste for war in old age. 
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Justin, Justinian’s successor, sought to return to the glorious 
policies of his predecessor’s earlier days and to reassert the concept of 
the Roman Emperor as ‘‘the unbending Roman whom nothing could 
affright.”°? Although nothing of a programmatic statement by 
Justin comparable to that in Corippus (/n Laud. Just. 2,178-274) 
survives in Menander (except perhaps the scraps in Fr. 7,7-9), his 
approach to foreign policy is set out fairly early both in his reply to 
the Avar envoy Targitius (Fr. 8) and in the speech of the Roman 
envoy John to Khosro (Fr. 9,1). In the first passage Justin proudly 
asserts the might of the Romans and their rejection of the Avar 
demands, in the second John implicitly condemns Justinian’s excess 
of generosity (piAavOpwriac brepBoAn, line 73) towards the Saracens 
and says that Justin will give them nothing, for he wishes to be the 
object of the greatest fear (poBepmtatos, line 88) to all.' In fact, 
says John, there is a danger that he will opt to break the peace 
established in 561 thinking that the terms are adverse to Roman 
interests. Such assertions of Roman might and the Emperor’s dignity 
and scorn for the barbarians recur until Justin’s madness.'°! 

Menander’s treatment of Justin’s adoption of more aggressive 
policies is, as Baldwin (p.112) points out, more balanced than that in 
most of the sources who, with the exception of Corippus, roundly 
condemn him. In fact, Menander seems to have approved both of 
Justin’s rejection of the Avars’ demands, which is said (Fr. 8 lines 66- 
68) to have caused them to go off thunderstruck to the land of the 
Franks, and his initial handling of the Persian manoeuvres over 
Suania (Fr. 9,3), which the historian regarded as strategically 
important to the Romans and unfairly withheld from them (Fr. 9,1 
lines 6-16).'°? It is only when Justin has firmly decided to go to war 
with Persia, apparently in late 571 (Fr. 13,5), that Menander becomes 
openly critical of his policy and behaviour, pointing to his arrogant 
treatment of the Persian envoy Sebokhth (Fr. 16,1 lines 26-28: 6 
Bacireds nEprieppovyo€ ye adtov kai Ev OvdEvi Adyw ExoLEITO TOV 
d&vdpa) and his unrealistic threats against Khosro (bnepopta, line 


°9 Baynes p.264. 

100 Earlier in the same passage Menander himself had remarked that Justin was 
éuBprOric ... kai PapBapwv ppovrpatt Kota broyardv. 

101 Cf. Frr. 9,3 (Justin’s rough treatment of the Persian envoy Mebod); 12,5 (Bonus’ 
fear of Justin as poBepdc te Kai éuPpiEotatoc); 12.5 (Justin's spirited rejection of 
Baian’s demands); 12,7 (Justin pours scorn on Targitius’ words); 16,1 (Justin scorns 
the Persian envoy Sebokhth). 

102 Cf. Cameron (1977) pp.7f. 
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56).'°? In contrast, there is no clear criticism of Justin’s continued 
intransigence towards the Avars. His rejection of Targitius’ demands 
in 568/69 is called high-spirited (Fr. 12,6 lines 79-80: peyaAnyopig te 
xPNoadpEvoOs), and there is no adverse comment on his readiness for 
war either in this passage or in Fr. 15,1 (even though in the latter there 
is an indication of opposition on the part of Tiberius). This suggests 
(although the lack of fragments for the years 572-574 precludes 
certainty) that Menander viewed stability on the eastern border as 
desirable both in itself and because it would free the Roman armies to 
deal with the threats and treachery of the Avars, which Baian (and 
presumably Menander) thought that the Romans in full strength 
were capable of doing (Fr. 25,2: speech of the envoy Solakh). If this 
were so, then Menander would not have condemned Justin’s foreign 
policy in toto but only his provoking of Persia to war, which left to 
Tiberius and Maurice a legacy of devastation in the East and 
defencelessness in the Balkans that they struggle to deal with for the 
rest of the History. 

When Justin lost his mind shortly after the fall of Daras in late 
573, the Empress Sophia was the sole ruler of the Empire until it had 
become clear that Justin would not recover. Then Tiberius was 
created Caesar on December 7, 574. Although Tiberius had assisted 
Sophia during most of 574, the Empress played a major role during 
the year and continued to do so after his elevation. This is not 
reflected in Menander, who, after mentioning Sophia with Tiberius 
in the first passage after Justin’s madness (Fr. 18,1) and Sophia alone 
in the second (Fr. 18,2), then treats Tiberius as the sole ruler. Sophia 
is not mentioned again.'™ 

In common with most of the ancient sources (and unlike some 
modern commentators!®) Menander has much good to say of 
Tiberius. The approval of his policy towards Persia is unequivocal. 
After the demoralising loss of Daras, Tiberius sought a truce during 
which to rebuild the Roman forces, as the Persians themselves 
realised (Fr. 18,4). His long-term aim was to bring the Persians back 


'99 Tt is noteworthy that the only portent in the fragments occurs here, Sebokhth’s 
hat falling off as he does obeisance to Justin, which led the courtiers to persuade the 
Emperor that he would destroy Persia. Menander regards this as ridiculous. 
Unfortunately, since nothing survives between this interview and Justin’s incapacity 
due to madness, it is impossible to tell whether Menander linked the greater hostility 
towards Persia with his madness, either causally or interactively. But that Menander 
regarded Justin as the aggressor is clear from the present passage and Fr. 18,1. 

'4 On Sophia see Cameron (1975). 

'05 E.g. Goubert I pp.57ff.; Allen p.14; Bury (1966) I pp.79-82. 
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to the bargaining table and re-establish a firm peace based upon a 
return to the territorial status quo ante (i.e. that at the time of the 
treaty of 561), while also meeting Justin’s goals of equal terms (which 
entailed the dropping of Persian demands for yearly payments)!™ 
and the right of Christian dissidents in Armenia and Iberia to migrate 
to Roman territory.'°’ However, whereas Justin seems to have 
looked solely to confrontation (and also apparently had far more 
ambitious aims),'°* Tiberius, though ready to use force, preferred a 
diplomatic solution.'°° A combination of military success and 
conciliatory gestures''® was apparently about to achieve the peace 
that Tiberius sought when Khosro died and his successor, Hormizd 
IV, influenced by Mebod,''' showed an arrogance and intransigence 
worthy of Justin and rejected fair terms. Menander’s final fragment 
on eastern affairs shows the Romans still trying to negotiate, the 
Persians intransigent, and another bout of fighting inevitable (Fr. 
26,1). 

While Menander’s approval of Tiberius’ Persian policy is clear 
and consistent, his attitude towards the Emperor’s policy in Europe 


'06 The phrase used by Menander, icotipia (Fr. 20,2 lines 33 and 79), is paralleled 
by Theophylact’s év ton poipa (3,17,2; 5.12.2), and perhaps reflects an official 
formulation. Whether it also implies a doctrine of spheres of influence (as well as non- 
payment of tribute) is unclear but possible (cf. Higgins 1941 p.307). Menander’s 
statement that Tiberius realised he could not hold Persarmenia and Iberia (Fr. 20,2) 
would seem to imply a realistic recognition of such a situation. Tiberius was still ready 
to make a non-recurring payment, which, of course, implied nothing about the 
Romans’ status vis-a-vis the Persians (Fr. 20,2 lines 125-28). 

'07 The general Roman position is set out in Fr. 20,2 and repeated with a necessary 
modification (the substitution of Arzanene for Iberia) in Fr. 23,8. 

108 Fr, 13,5 suggests that Justin dreamed of the destruction of Persia. 

'09 So Baynes p.275. The influence of Zacharias in this is strongly implied in Fr. 
23,8. 

'10 The initiative in conciliation is consistently given to Tiberius (see Frr. 20,6: 
Theodorus sent to offer negotiations; 23,8: Tiberius frees Persian captives; 23,9 line 80: 
Tiberius’ letter to the Persian king is written piAavOpa@nwc). At the same time Tiberius 
makes an attempt to rouse the Turks against Persia (Fr. 19,1). It is clear from the 
connection between military success and diplomatic progress that. in Menander’s 
view, a combination of force and negotiation was necessary in dealing with the 
Persians. Thus, after Daras the Persians were aggressive (Frr. 18,1 and 4; 23,1), but 
after the Roman successes in Armenia they offered to negotiate (Fr. 20,1), only todraw 
back after a victory over the general Justinian (Fr. 20,2 lines 85-89). Then they 
attempted to put pressure on the Romans by invading Mesopotamia (Fr. 23,1), only to 
become accommodating after Maurice had devastated Arzanene (Fr. 23,8). 

'\1' Mebod appears as the éminence grise behind Hormizd in Fr. 23,9. In Fr. 23.1 he is 
characterised as not only hostile to the Romans but also an advocate of fighting (cf. Fr. 
20.1). One suspects a connection between his hostility and the rough treatment he 
encountered earlier at the hands of Justin (Fr. 9,3). 
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is more equivocal. He seems to accept that he was unable to assist 
Italy with anything more than gold because the Roman armies were 
tied down in the East (Frr. 22 and 24). But he seems not entirely 
happy with Tiberius’ dealings with the Avars. He records without 
comment Tiberius’ disagreement with Justin over the latter’s refusal 
to come to terms with them (Fr. 15,1) as he does Tiberius’ request that 
they attack the Slavs (Fr. 21). But at the end of the latter passage he 
does remark that one of the Avars’ motives in acceding to the request 
was to obtain the gold that the Slavs had plundered from the 
Romans, and later it is made clear that the expedition provided them 
with the excuse for bridging the river Save and cutting off Sirmium 
(Fr. 25). While Tiberius is not blamed for having no troops available 
when the Avars blockaded Sirmium, Menander does hold him 
responsible for trusting in the treaty with the Avars and failing to lay 
up adequate supplies in the city (Fr. 25,2 lines 11-13). 

In Menander’s treatment of Maurice there is no such equi- 
vocation. That is to be expected since Maurice was the reigning 
Emperor and Menander’s hoped-for patron; but the historian’s task 
is made easier because in the History he appears only as a general 
and, therefore, does not have to be closely linked to state policy.!!? 
On his first appearance Maurice’s closeness and loyalty to Tiberius 
are remarked (Fr. 20,2 lines 120-21). Later there is formal praise of 
his high-mindedness and gentleness (Fr. 23,2), his qualities as a 
disciplinarian (Fr. 23,3) and his protection of those subject to the 
Romans whom his predecessors as general had allowed the soldiers 
to ill-treat (ibid.). When some of the forces under his command 
suffered a reverse, that is attributed to the indiscipline of the 
subordinate officers who ruined their general’s well-laid plans (Fr. 
23,11).''3 In the account of his siege of Chlomaron (Fr. 23,7) Maurice 
emerges as the Christian warrior fighting for his faith against the 
forces of error, the only place in the fragments where there is a clear 
link between religion and action.''* 

For most of the period covered by the History the main enemies 
of the Romans were each ruled by one man, the Persians by Khosro I 
Anushirvan, the Avars by the Khagan Baian. Whereas Procopius 


12 There is no passage comparable to Fr. 15,1, in which Tiberius’ involvement in 
discussions of policy is noted before he became Caesar. 

13, There is also the peculiar passage (Fr. 26,6 and possibly 7) on Maurice’s grief and 
despair over a defeat. But the context is not clear. 

'\4 Almost certainly the account of Justin’s support for the Persarmenian revolt 
would have introduced religion (cf. Fr. 20,2 lines 49-56). 
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was unremittingly hostile to Khosro, Agathias’ treatment was mixed: 
and Menander’s was apparently closer to the latter, admiring in some 
respects but not especially friendly.''® The main characteristics of 
Khosro that appear in the History are cunning (or cleverness) and 
arrogance; the third stock trait of the oriental king, cruelty, is not in 
evidence.'!® Khosro shows his cunning both when he baffles Peter 
over Suania and when he traps John into sending emissaries to the 
Suani.'!’ His arrogance is remarked on a number of occasions: the 
childishly boastful letter sent to the Roman Emperor after the 
capture of Daras (Fr. 18,1); the arrogant tone suddenly assumed after 
the defeat of the general Justinian in Armenia (Fr. 20,2); the 
impertinence of both breaking the three-year truce with the Romans 
and placing his chief negotiator, Mebod, at the head of the invading 
force (Fr. 23,1). Menander’s view is that Khosro was set upon 
maximum gains for Persia (hence his willingness to treat after the 
capture of Daras), but was quite realistic in his dealings with the 
Romans. He was affable to the envoy Theodorus and acceded to his 
request not to attack Theodosiopolis - when he realised that he could 
not take it (Fr. 18,6); and he expressed friendship towards Tiberius 
(Frr. 18,6; 20,2), which made him willing even to drop the demand for 
tribute - especially since the Romans were ravaging Persarmenia at 
the time (Fr. 20,1). In short, Khosro is portrayed as a very able ruler, 
ambitious but responsive to pressure - an implicit justification of 
Tiberius’ policy towards him of mixing force with diplomacy. 
Hormizd, Khosro’s successor, displayed a much greater intransi- 
gence and hostility towards the Romans, thereby earning from 
Menander the sobriquet of “a truly wicked man” (dvoo.ovupyoc 
dSvtms dvip, Fr. 23,9 line 3).'!8 

While Khosro generally conforms to a type of Persian, there are 
some details that confer individuality: the old king on campaign, 
mounting a horse and reviewing the troops to impress the Roman 


"IS Qn the various ancient views upon Khosro see Christensen pp. 367ff. In general 
the oriental sources are very admiring, as are some of the Syriac ones (e.g. John of 
Ephesus). 

116 The insertion of the notice in Fr. 20,1 that Khosro had Asterius killed may have 
been intended to illustrate his cruelty, but that is not clear. Similarly, the king's cruelty 
may have been discussed in the account of the persecution of Christians in Persia (cf. 
Fr. 13,1-4). 

‘17 On Khosro and Peter see p.12; on Khosro and John Fr. 9,1. 

‘1k Whether Hormizd was Menander’s ‘stage oriental’, as Baldwin (p.114) suggests, 
is not clear from what little survives on him. Certainly he responds positively to the 
Roman request for negotiations in Fr. 26,1. 
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envoy (Fr. 20,1), and his old man’s concern for his sons’ inheritance 
(Fr. 16,1). No such individuality attaches to Baian, who is the stock 
nomad chief from beginning to end: cunning, treacherous, ruthless 
and greedy. From their first arrival at the Danube the Avars intended 
treachery (Fr. 5,4); Baian’s intent was to plunder the Roman cities 
(Fr. 12,1), and even when he aided the Romans against the Slavs one 
of his motives was to seize Roman gold (Fr. 21). The sanctity of 
envoys means nothing to him (Fr. 12,4). The blockade of Sirmium is 
an act of utter deceit, carried out despite Baian’s own solemn oaths, 
both Avar and Christian (Fr. 25,1). Tiberius’ angry declaration that 
Baian has scorned both the treaty and God (Fr. 25,2) is an accusation 
of a kind never levelled at the Persian king.'!? The image in Fr. 27,2 of 
tlie Khagan on a golden throne under a canopy and protected by the 
shields of his warriors is of a sort that was to recur frequently during 
the Middle Ages. 

Beside and beneath these towering figures, Emperor, Shahan- 
shah and Khagan, Menander’s History offers a range of other 
characters, often individualised. There is the Turkish Khagan 
Sizabul, boastful as a barbarian and also intelligent,'?° and the 
Turkish leader Turxanthus, another arrogant barbarian (Fr. 19,1 
lines 91-92). Amongst the Persians there is Yezdegusnaph the Zikh, 
intelligent, laconic and the master of Peter over Suania;!?!' the 
experienced diplomat Andigan (Fr. 26,1); the effective soldier 
Tankhosdro (Fr. 20,3); and above all Zacharias’ opponent Mebod, 
diplomat, soldier, statesman, arrogant, cunning and bitterly hostile 
to the Romans.!?* Amongst the Romans themselves there is less 
differentiation. Narses is treated with a due respect that seems rather 
frigid (Fr. 3,2), and a reverse of his is noted (Fr. 30,1); Bonus emerges 
as a resourceful and competent general (Frr. 12,2 and 5; 33); 
Theognis apparently likewise (Fr. 27), though there may be some 
criticism of his tactics (Fr. 27,3). The diplomats, with the rather 
unflattering exception of Peter,'”’ are fairly colourless. The charac- 


119 The closest Menander comes is in Fr. 23,1 line 34, where Khosro is said to have 
broken the three-year truce dvaidnv (cf. Fr. 23,5: tio dvaioyvvtov tév otovéav 
Evyyioews). In Fr. 26,1 line 131 Zacharias speaks of tovc Tepodv 56A0vuc, which 
could be a specific reference to the Zikh’s deceiving of Peter. 

120 Boastful, Fr. 4,2; dyyivouc ... Kai deivdc, Fr. 10,1 line 44. 

121 Seivétatog yap todt Kai olog Papfdpw yA@ttyn Kai BpayvAoyia td déov 
eineiv, Fr. 6,1 lines 100-101; kai Lovaviac népi ... HratHOn Ilétpoc dnd tod Zix, Fr. 
20,2 lines 140-41. 

'22 Mebod is especially prominent in Frr. 9,3, 20,2; 23,1, 6 and 9. 

'23 On Peter see pp. 1 If. 
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ters of Zemarchus and Valentinus do not emerge from the accounts 
of their exotic missions in the way in which Priscus and the medieval 
envoys to the Mongols are revealed in theirs. Even about Zacharias, a 
most interesting and versatile man,'*4 who is constantly active in the 
History after 574, we are told little beyond that he was “‘altogether 
very shrewd” (éo6t1 Epgpovéotatov, Fr. 20,2 line 143). Perhaps in 
these cases we see the influence of Menander’s sources and the 
professional self-effacement of the diplomat. 

The History of Menander, as described above, is, despite quirks 
such as the preface and the rather mocking treatment of Peter, a work 
whose methodology is conventional.'?> The views of the historian 
also seem to have been traditional, inherited from classical historical 
thought and adapted to the Christian world. His main interest (even 
allowing for the bias in the surviving fragments) seems to have been 
in Roman relations with foreign peoples, especially the Persians and 
the Avars. Thus, in the full work war and diplomacy would, as usual, 
have predominated. The view of the foreign opponents of Rome is 
also traditional: they, like their leaders, are greedy, cunning, 
arrogant, lacking in self-control and untrustworthy.'** The impli- 
cation is that they must be met by force. The exception is the 
Persians. Certainly they are barbarians and are possessed by some of 
the vices of barbarians, especially cunning and arrogance.'2’ But the 
state of Persia is, with that of Rome, the greatest of the states,'?® its 
king is the brother of the Roman Emperor,'”’ and they should co- 
exist, in Menander’s formulation, ‘‘on equal terms” (&& iootipiac).!*° 
This is the view of Tiberius (and later of Maurice), but the desirability 
of such co-existence and the consequences of not accepting it are 


'24 On Zacharias see Blockley (1980) pp.91f., 94. 

125 Cf, Cameron (1970) p.136. 

'26 These characteristics have been adequately illustrated above. But see also Fr. 
5,3, where the Avars murder the envoy of the Antae, and Fr. 21, where the Slavs 
murder Avar emissaries, in the second instance specifically because they lose control. 
For the characterisation of the Saracens, again as typical nomads, see Fr. 9,1. 

'27 In Fr. 6,1 lines 8-9 Menander refers to Khosro as 6 t@v Eawv BPappdapwv 
Baoirevc, and in Fr 23,7 Binganes, the Persian commander of Chlomaron, is said to 
have kept to the right course of action, kai tatdta BapBapog dv. 

26 Fr 2:1... péytota TOV NoAttevEatwv. Chrysos (1976) pp. 14f. points out that 
Menander reserves noAtteia and related words for the Roman and Persian states. The 
other peoples are €6vn or yévn or pvaAat. 

129 Cf, Khosro’s sacrae litterae in Fr, 6,1 lines 179-183. The accepted equality of the 
states also permits the Caesar Tiberius to say (Fr. 20.1) that, as by far the younger man, 
he will defer to Khosro as if he were a son. Such familial terminology had also been 
used in the fourth century (Ammianus Marcellinus 17,5). 

130 See n.106. 
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articulated most clearly by Peter at the end of his long dissertation to 
the Zikh: if fighting continues, resources will be dissipated and the 
state will fall before those to whom it should not.'?! The words were 
prophetic. The efforts of Tiberius and Maurice led to a peace that 
lasted only from 591 to 602. Then ‘“‘the greatest of the states” began 
to fight again. Fifty years afterwards (and seventy years after the end 
of Menander’s History) the Romans had lost all their eastern 
possessions and the Sassanid Persian Empire had completely 
disappeared, both of them before the ‘uncouth and untrustworthy”’ 
Saracens, !*? 


131 Fy, 6,1 lines 94-96 (the Greek is not entirely clear). The reverse position, which 
still implicitly recognises the danger, is put by Andigan in Fr. 26,1. The same point is 
made by the repeated remarks (Frr. 22; 24; 25; 27) on Tiberius’ lack of troops for use 
against the Avars and Lombards. 

'32 Cf. Fr. 9,1 lines 67-69 (words of the envoy John): dtav 58 A€yw Lapaxnvovc, 
dvahoyilecbe, & Mijdo1, 16 GAAGKotOv te Kai naripPodrov tod EBvouc. 


1,1-2 


3,1-2 
4,1-8 


10,1 
10,2-5 


11 
12,1-2 


12,3-8 


13,1-5 


14,1-2 


15,1-6 


16,1-2 


[17 


18,1-4 


Conspectus of the Fragments 


Preface (Suda MS91; Exc. de Sent. 1) 


Fighting in Lazica; Kutrigurs and Utigurs (Exc. de 
Leg. Rom. 1) 


Narses in Italy (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 2; Suda A2394) 


Destruction of the Ephthalite kingdom; flight of the 
Avars (Exc. de Sent. 2-9) 


Avars flee west; alliance with the Romans (Exc. de 
Leg Gent. 1-3) 


Avars on the Danube; hostility towards the Romans 
(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 4) 


Fifty-year peace with Persia (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 3-4; 
Exc. de Sent. 11) 


?Death of Justinian; accession of Justin II (Exc. de 
Sent. 12-20) 


Avar embassy to Justin (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 5) 


Negotiations with the Persians (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 
5-6; Exc. de Sent. 6) 


Turkish embassy to the Romans (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 7) 


Embassy of Zemarchus to the Turks (Exc. de Leg. 
Rom. 7-8; Exc. de Leg. Gent. 8-9) 


Avars attack the Franks (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 10) 


Avars and Lombards destroy the Gepids (Exc. de 
Leg. Gent. 11-12) 


Avars besiege Sirmium (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 9; Exc. de 
Leg. Gent. 13-15; Exc. de Sent. 21; Suda E2310) 


Khosro persecutes Christians; Persarmenians plan 
revolt with Roman encouragement (Exc. de Sent. 
22-25; Exc. de Leg. Gent. 16) 


?Preface (Exc. de Sent. 26-27) 


Fighting with the Avars; Romans defeated; treaty 
(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 17-19; Exc. de Sent. 28-29; Suda 
A2053) 


Romans support Persarmenian revolt, besiege Nisi- 
bis (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 20; Suda 0916) 


Relic of the Cross at Apamea (MS Paris grec 1140A 
fol. 58v-59) 


Tiberius Caesar; negotiations with the Persians; 
truce in the East (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 10-12; Exc. de 
Leg. Gent. 21) 


557; post 559 
pre 561 


pre ca 560 
ca 559 

ca 561 

561 


565 
565 


567-68 
568/69 


569-71 
566 


567 


568-69 


570-71 


570-71 
572 


-573] 


574-75 
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32. Conspectus of the Fragments 


18,5-6 


19,1-2 


20,1-8 


21 


22 


23,1-7 


23,8-12 


24 


25,1-2 
26,1-7 


27,1-3 


Fighting in Armenia and the Caucasus; embassy to 
the Persians (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 22; Exc. de Leg. Rom. 
13) 


Embassy of Valentinus to the Turks (Exc. de Leg. 
Rom. 14) 


Roman-Persian negotiations; fighting in Armenia 
(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 23-24; Exc. de Sent. 31-35; Suda 
E962) 


Slavs plunder Greece; Romans seek Avar help (Exc. 
de Leg. Rom. 15) 


Tiberius attempts to end Lombard devastation of 
Italy (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 25) 


Roman-Persian negotiations; Maurice general, in- 
vades Arzanene (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 16; Exc. de Leg. 
Gent. 26-28; Exc. de Sent. 36; Suda M294, A3080) 


Tiberius Augustus; death of Khosro and accession 
of Hormizd IV; failure of negotiations; further 
fighting (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 17-18; Exc. de Sent. 37-39) 


Tiberius again tries to help Italy against the 
Lombards (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 29) 


Avars cut off Sirmium (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 30-31) 


Roman-Persian negotiations; further fighting (Exc. 
de Leg. Rom. 19; Exc. de Sent. 41-46) 


Romans cede Sirmium to the Avars (Exc. de Leg. 
Gent. 32; Exc. de Leg. Rom. 20; Exc. de Sent. 47) 


576 


575-76 


576-78 


578 


577/78 


578 


578-80 


579 
579-80 


580-81 


581-82 
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TEXT 
* 
TRANSLATION 


TESTIMONIA 


1 


(Theophylactus Simocatta 1,3,5) 
To & 6nwe [sc. Sirmium captum esset] Mevavdpo tH nepipavei 
oagd@s Sinyopevtat. 


2 


(Const. Porph. De Them. 1 p.18.9-12 ed. Bonn) 

Oite yap Tpoxdntioc obte pv ‘Ayabiac otte Mévavdpoc ... 
EULVNLOVELOAV TOD TOLOUTOD OvdpaTOs [Sc. secundi thematis Ar- 
meniaci], oi ta ypoviKa ovvtaEavtéEc Eni tio lovotiviavod Baot- 
Aeiac. 


3 


(Margine cod. Paris Strabonis n. 1393 ap. Dindorf HGM II p.131) 
"Axpipéotepov ta Ilepouxa €8n Mévavipoc 6 [Ipotiktwp év tH 
Eavtod iotopia mapéOeto. 


2 Tipotixtwp scripsi [Mpaxtixkwp cod. 


38 


TESTIMONIA 


1 


(Theophylactus Simocatta 1,3,5) 
The famous Menander has described clearly how [Sirmium was 
captured]. 


2 
(Const. Porph. De Them. 1,2 p.18,9-12 ed. Bonn) 
Neither Procopius nor Agathias nor Menander ..., who wrote 


histories during the reign of Justinian, mentioned the name of this 
[the second theme, Armeniacum]. 


3 


(In the margin of MS of Strabo, Paris n.1393 = Dindorf HGM II 
p.131) 

Menander the Guardsman in his History has very accurately 
described the customs of the Persians. 


39 


FRAGMENTA 


1 


1. (Suda M591) 

Mévavépoc, mpotiktwp, iotopiKkdc’ Oc Aéyet mEpi Eavtod: gpoi 
natrp Evppatacg ék BuCavtiov 6ppwopEvos Tv’ obtoc 61 obv 
HKLOTA Tio TOV AOyov HETELAT|YEL TaLdEiac. Hpddotoc pév odv 
OUOYVLOG SE LOL THs Mpdc TOV VOpLOV AToOYEvOdHEVOS naLdEiac 
EiTa GPHViAGE TI¢ NEpi tadta GmOvdTIc: GAA’ Eywye ott ypFivar 
MOLNV LY Kai VOLOLs OLA Oat Kai Eo TEAOG ikeaOal TOV NOVwWV: 
Kai 57) GPLKOUNV, Hc LoL DnTpye dvvatov. Kota dé Eypnodynv 
TH énayyerdia tod EnitndSevpatoc ov yap pot BvpTpEes Tv 
aywviteoOat dikac obte pv Ev tH Baotrciw otog Oapilerv Kai 
SELVOTHTL AGyM@V Tag TOV EvtvyYavovtTwV oiKELotobal Ppov- 
tidac. Kai Tad onovdaia toiyapodv napsic Kai Ta yeipiota 
EXOHEVOG, KEXNVOG NEPLEVOOTODV. Kai pot KaTAAUULOL Hoa of TE 
OdpvBPot TOV YpOLATwV Kai Ot GLIAANTHpPLol TOV innwv GYOvEc, 
ETL YE LAV Kai 1} Mavtopinos Spynotc. ov nv GAAG Kai 
madkaiotpaic évanedvopnv Kai Eo tooovdtov EE@KELAA a—PO- 
ovvnG, ws Kai TOV MatvoANvV dnodvoacBal, OvvatodicacdBat dé 
avt® Kai TO vovvexéc, Kai GAAO 6 T1 Ec Piov ayAdiona. 

"Enei 6& Mavupixtoc 16 Baoiderov dted1oato Kpatoc, tTobto 
wév TpopNnPEotata Eywv Ec Tov DANKOOUG, TODTO dE Kai LOVOHV 
EPAOTIG NOINMATWV TE Kai totopias Tditota Endiwv, wo Kai TO 
TOAD THG VUKTOG HEPOG KATAVAAIOKELV TEP TAG TOLAVTAG PPOV- 
tidac Kai mapopyav EvtevOev Kai dEbvetv toig yprWaot TOvG 
GuBAvTEPOUG TOV AOYLOPOV, GyanntH<> Ev TH TOTE Eywye GAVWV 
Kai SvoavacyEeTOv TH pT TA SEOvTE ExEtV, AvaAoyiCdpEVOG TV, 
Qs ob YpEaV GvVévyTa pE TEptvooTetv, cot Gv ovv pT SiatavtdsG 
Keven Patoinv, @pynOnv Eni tHvde trv ovyypagry dpEac8ar 
peta trv GroPpiwotv Ayabiov Kai tic iotopiac noijoacGat trv 
apynv. 

3-4 pévobv ... 5 por[pév obv por... dE GVM (ye V) dé dv... ye pot Bernhardy pév dv por 


Miller 14 éti[6t1 V_ 18 S1e5tjoato [Stedicato GM 19 xpopnGéotata [mpopnBéotatov 
V npopv8éotata GM 25 dig t &v obv [wg toivuv Bernhardy 
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25 


FRAGMENTS 


1 


1. (Suda M591) 

Menander Protector, a historian, who says of himself, ““My father 
Euphratas, who came from Byzantium, had no literary education. 
My brother Herodotus began to train towards a legal career! but lost 
his enthusiasm for these studies. I myself thought that I ought not to 
abandon the law and should complete my studies, which I did to the 
best of my ability. But I did not take up the profession for which I was 
trained. For I had no desire to plead cases or to haunt the Royal Stoa 
and impress the petitioners with my eloquence.’ I therefore neglected 
my career for the disgraceful life of an idle layabout. My interests 
were the gang fights of the ‘colours’, the chariot races and the 
pantomimes, and I even entered the wrestling ring.’ I sailed with such 
folly that I not only lost my shirt but also my good sense and all my 
decency. 

When Maurice became Emperor, he was not only very 
solicitous for his subjects but he also loved the Muses, being 
especially enthusiastic for poetry and history. He spent the greater 
part of his nights studying these and, as a result, offered financial 
inducements to stimulate slothful intellects. At the time I was 
discontented enough and, finding my lack of means hard to endure, I 
was thinking that I ought not to drift about to no profit. Therefore, in 
order that life be not completely futile, I started work on the present 
History, beginning after the death of Agathias and taking my starting 
point from where he ended.’”* 


41 


42 Text Fragments 1,2 - 2 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 1) 

AEEEwWS Evbyevei Soov TH TOV Tpaypatwav apnynoet Kap- 
novoGa Bappricac: nH yap Oidv TE Tv Epé Ec TOCODTOV dgiyOar 
nadeiac aco Kai Ec TO OVyypagery lEval; dnEpiEpivos yap Eodtt 
Eporye O Biog Kai ExdediytHpEvoc OmpyeEv. 


| ob} tooobtov TH tis suppl. Niebuhr in lac. 


2 


(Exc. de Leg. Rom. 1) 

“Ot énerdty Mijdou tH mEepipayrtw tHv KoAyov yopa mpoo- 
Ka8eCouevot, OS Av Nolfowvtai ye adtrV KatTrKOOV, pETa 
nNoAAovs Sooug ay@vacg ypovov te ovxyvod tpiPévtoc avdtoic 
ovdév TL nEpaitépw Edpacav, GAAG yap th TE nMAEiova Tic 
Aaltixis kai 6 Daoic T NOAIc, EvOa AEyetat elvar Ta TOD Airjtov 
Bacideia, oddév Tttov O16 ‘Pwopaious Etvyyavov dvta’ tédoc Sé 
Ed0EE‘Pwpaioic te kai Mépoatc, ov pév Ev Kkatoy{ Ont pyov, cite 
ppovpia cite Etepa Gtta, obt1 petadeivar, civar dé Ev TH ALTA 
wExptc od Go@adéotepov dievKpivyGEin ta tio Sta~opac. Kai 
toivov 6KEt OOK GAAWwGS, ExEyEpia TE Tic EyeyOvet Goov odrwM 
TeAewtatns eipnvyns Exovoa EAmida, Ta TE WEyLOTA THV TOAI- 
TEVLATWV NOvyiav Tyov. 

"Enei obv tabdta tide ExOpEt, Kai ot ye dugi tov ZaPépyav 
Obvvot ndéppwH nov Tic ‘Popaiwv Enikpateiac dmeAnAapévor 
ETUYYAVOV, THVIKADTA LTovotiviavdc (Ev vO yap Eiyev ws EdEv- 
oovtat Kai abOic oi Kotpiaynpot dyaoovtec ta Exi Opadxnc) 
éyKEiLEVOG TE HV TO LavdiAyw TH THV OdtLyOUpwV NyELOvl, 
dvie. TE OVSALMHs Tapatvav mpeoPEiac te ovyvdc ExnNETov Kai 
GALOTE GAAW THNOTH GvEpEBiCOV, Wc AV GUWOYETMs EKTOAELOON 
ye avTOV Oc TOV ZaPEpyav. mpocETiBEl SE Taic Wo TOV LavdtAyovV 
GAYYEAIALG O AVTOKPATWP Wc, El YE KATAYWVIGOLTO Tovc Kotpa- 
ynpovuc, Kai Ta Goa EtHola yprpata Ek Tic “Pwpaiwv éEnt- 
Kpateiac dnovepnPévta foav TH ZaPEpya pEetarOEtv Wc avTOV. 
Kai toivuv 6 Lavdidyosg (Pwpaioig yap énityderoc EBovAEtO 
eivat) Baoidet E0TIUNVEV Wc NEQUKEV OLY SOLOV HEV OLSE GAAS 
EvmMpENES TOG OUOMLAOUGS Agavioat APdnv, pT OTL GUSyAMSOOI 


5 MGoic edd. 6 5€ [511 de Boor 8 dtta Niebuhr [GAAacodd. 9 dopadéotepov Hoeschel 
[apekéotepovcodd. 15év va Hoeschel [év dcodd. 16 Kotpiyoupot Niebuhr Kotpaynpor 
de Boor 25 torunvev Hoeschel [ceornvev codd. 26 wr Sti Bekker (urjnote codd. 
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20 


25 


Fragments 1,2 - 2 Translation 43 
2. (Exc. de Sent. 1) 

... hoping to enjoy success not so much because of any distinction of 
style but because of my narrative of events. For how could I, whose 
life to now has been unreflective and undisciplined, have reached 
such a level of culture as to be able to turn to historical writing? 


2 


(Exc. de Leg. Rom. 1) 
When the Medes, in order to gain control of the disputed land of the 
Colchians,° laid siege to it, after spending much time and fighting 
very many battles, they made no progress at all. Most of Lazica and 
the city of Phasis (where they say the kingdom of Aeetes was situated) 
remained as firmly as ever in Roman hands. At length the Romans 
and Persians agreed that they would retain possession of what they 
held, whether forts or any other places, and that the status quo would 
remain until they conclusively settled their disputes. Since they 
agreed on this, a truce was made which held out hope that a 
comprehensive peace was close, and the greatest of the states ceased 
hostilities.°® 

While these developments were taking place, the Huns led by 
Zabergan had been driven far from the Roman Empire. But since he 
thought the Kutrigurs were planning to return and ravage the land of 
Thrace, Justinian at this time was applying pressure to Sandilkh, the 
leader of the Utigurs.’ He made continual attempts to rouse him 
somehow to war against Zabergan, sending a stream of embassies 
and trying various means to provoke him. Justinian added in his 
messages to Sandilkh that if he destroyed the Kutrigurs the Emperor 
would transfer to him all the yearly tribute-monies that were paid by 
the Roman Empire to Zabergan. Therefore, Sandilkh, who wished to 
be on friendly terms with the Romans, replied that utterly to destroy 
one’s fellow tribesmen was unholy and altogether improper, ‘‘For 
they not only speak our language, dwell in tents like us, dress like us 


44 Text Fragments 2 - 4,2 


té ciot Kai OUSOKNVOI HIV Kai Gpoig ypOvta1 otoAF Kai S.aitn, 
GAA’ Sti Kai Evyyevetc Kav Etépoic tLoi tetTayaTaL yELdoLV. 
Spwcs 8° obv (lovativiavds pév yap 6 ta to1dde EyKEAEVOdpEVOC) 
abtika tHv imnov tov<c Kotpayrpouc dpeddpevoc oixeiov nou}- 
COLAL KTHWA, Oo av pn Exotev Stw SyovpEVOI Givotvto Tovs 
‘Popaious. 


28 «dv Niebuhr [kai codd. 


3 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 2) 

“Ott "Apptyos 6 ®payyoc éotpatonedevoato avtiKpd tod mota- 
pod “Attioov, Tf} Tpocddékipor Hoav of ‘Pwpaior diaBricecOar. 6 
5& Napotic todto éyvwxads Tlapppdviov, d¢ Ev toicg Paoiréwe 
Tatpaotv EtErEL, Kai BOvov, TpoeotHta ttc avtod Paoiréwe 
TEplovoiac, Exméumer MPECPELvOOLEVa GYLP@ wc "Apptyov é514- 
AMGE TE adTH Exnodav yevéoOar Kai pNndapdco ndAEpov adbOi1c 
Kivijoat Kata ‘Pwopaiwv’ éxeyeipia yap tic éyeyovet petaEd tod 
ypovov Mpayyoic te Kai “‘Popaiotc. 6 5& “Apptyoc Sd tv 
mpéoBewv Anekpivato wc ovK EvdM@oot Tote Eot av adtd td 
aKovt.ov ota té Eott Kpadaiverv 1 yEip. 


4 Bévov [Botvov X et edd. 7 petaEd [Ev tH peta&d de Boor 


(2. (Suda A2394) 
"Enei 5& 6 Napojjc, 6 tic Itadiac otpatnydc, é¢ mavta EvyKate- 
piyvve TH pEyardovpy® tO vovveyxéc, Kai EkolvOvEer adTO tic 
PpovrjoEws H POp"N Kai dnac TH KpEittovt avEito, TAUTYH TOL OD 
TMPOG TO EupEAés ExkAivac, avtika Kai Oye EneparwmBn td HpetBpov 
ovv TO OTpATO. | 


4 éxpedéc Kuster (sec. Eypedtc S) 5 otpate scrips: [pei@pw codd. p@ T iows ovv TH pat 
(p68w M) IM 


4 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 2) 
“Ot 6 TPOc TOW KpATOdDVTOS HSiKNHEVOS YAAENAIVEL Mc TA TOAAG 
T® KOO. 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 3) 
‘Ot 6 LiACiPovAos 6 tHv TovpKov hyepaov, HKnKkdel yap doy 
tov ’ABdpwv tic mvytic nEpt kai Wc Ta TovpKov d1adnAnodpevor 


30 


Fragments 2 - 4,2 Translation 45 


and live like us, but they are our kin, even if they follow other leaders. 
Nevertheless, we shall deprive the Kutrigurs of their horses and take 
possession of them ourselves, so that without their mounts they will 
be unable to pillage the Romans.” This Justinian had asked him to 
do.’ 


3 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 2) 

Ammigus the Frank placed his camp facing the river Attisus? at the 
point where the Romans were expected to cross. When he learned 
this Narses sent Pamphronius, one of the Emperor’s patricians, and 
Bonus, who was in charge of the Emperor’s estates,'° as envoys to 
Ammigus, ordering him to withdraw and never again make war on 
the Romans, for at the time there was a truce between the Franks and 
the Romans. Through the envoys Ammigus replied that he would 
never yield as long as his hand could wield a spear.'! 


[2. (Suda A2394) 

Since Narses, the general of Italy, combined cleverness and lofty 
aspirations in everything he did and since he had a force of will which 
aimed wholly at the greater achievement, he did not choose the 
expected course of action but immediately crossed the river with his 
army. ]!? 


4 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 2) 
He who has been treated unjustly by the ruler feels great anger 
against the whole state.'? 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 3) 
When Silzibul,'4 the leader of the Turks, learned of the flight of the 
Avars and the damage they had caused to Turkish possessions at 


46 Text Fragment 4,2-7 


OYOvtO, ola PboEL Ppovrpati Enetar PapPapw, dnavOas10G- 
WEVOSG EQN Wc OTE SpveEtc TEPUKaOLV, SnwWS TH NIHoE ava TOV 
aisépa Stapvyotv tOv TovpKov ta Eien, ovte pnv iyOvEs, dc dv 
bnoPpvytot yevopevor 6 TA KATMTATA TOD Parattiov dpavicGT}- 
oovtTat KALSWVOG, GAA’ HnepOe MEpivooTtovot Tic yc: Kai tWvika 
pol 6 Kata Tov EpOaritdv diavvoOroetat mOAELOG, En1Br}copa1 
Kai “ABdpoic Kai tac éudc Kota pevbodvtat dvvdpetc. tadta 
AEyetar Enikopndoavta tov LirCiPovdrov ExyeaOar tijc én’ E- 
Baritac Opptic. 


9 gevtovat edd. 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 4) 

‘Ott 6 KadtovAgos KwAvwv tov tTOv "EpOaArttOv yepova tric 
MpdoW NopEtac EnepBEyyeto PapPapikov péEv Tt kai Mapomtddec, 
Syws 5& EydpEvov neBotc, Eva Kdva Ev Toic OikEiotc dOVEiwv 
déka PwLaAEMtEpov Elva. 


2 épBéyyeto edd. pév ti Mai [pévtor cod. 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 5) 
‘Otnep ovddév ottw PéBarov wc TO Tis viKns &PEBatov. 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 6) 
“Ott Ev Toi HEVIOTOIG KIVSUVOIG NOAAGKIC NapAaNEeoy YE TH TOALY 
TO o@CEoOat. 


1 napanéoy ye [napénetat Bekker 2 o@Ceo@at Boissevain [ovitec@at vel aviCeoGat cod. 
éAnifecOar Mai AoyiGeoOa Bekker 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 7) 

Od yap Eporye TAA NOT Oryntéov, GAN’ OvdSE TPOc YapLV Eizo Tr 
TOV péya Svvapévov. olc yap ovbK Eveott TO EvKAEEC, TOUTOIC 
EYKMOLLA TPOOMEPWV Tic Tapa THv TMavtwv ddCav KatayéAaotov 
tiONoL TOV ExatvovpEVoOV, Kal THV GANOELav ExtoKidlerv BovAd- 
MEVOG KGV TOic GUOAOYOUHEVOIC yevdecOar 5dEEt. 


1 cixowpi [<dv> eixoyn Bekker tt post cimoipi om. edd. 


7. (Exc. de Sent. 8) 

‘Ot Ato ONpdtTatov Tt ypTpa 1 viKn Kai dtadtdpdoxerv ota TE 
ovoa padiws. Tabta tot Kai “Ounpocs adtrv mnorv énapeiPecbar 
Tovcs dvdpac. 


10 
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their departure, as is naturally the case with barbarians he declared 
boastfully that, ‘‘They are not birds that they can take to the sky to 
escape the swords of the Turks, nor are they fish that they can take to 
the water and hide in the depths of the sea; but they must travel the 
earth. When I have ended the war with the Ephthalites, I shall attack 
the Avars and they shall not escape my might.” It is said that with 
this boast Silzibul continued his war against the Ephthalites.'¢ 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 4) 

Katulph, in dissuading the leader of the Ephthalites from advancing 
further, spoke the following proverb, barbaric indeed but persuasive, 
that one dog on its home ground is mightier than ten strangers. 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 5) 
Nothing is so certain as the uncertainty of victory. 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 6) 
When danger is greatest the desire to survive often reinforces 
boldness. 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 7) 

I must not hide the truth, nor should I speak to gratify the powerful. 
For if someone, contrary to the judgement of all, seeks to praise men 
who deserve no repute, he makes his subject laughable and, in his 
attempt to hide the truth, is thought to lie even in those details upon 
which there is agreement.!’ 


7. (Exc. de Sent. 8) 
Victory is a thing hard to hold and always ready to slip away. Thus, 
Homer says that it comes in turn to men.'® 


48 Text Fragments 4,8 - 5,2 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 9) 
“OTL yoxT) TUPAaVVOLPEVT TPG PdBov Tv dEdvtav Kat ovdév 
OTLODV TPOUNVEvGETAL. 


5 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 1) 

Tlepi ABdpav, ao NOAAG TEptvooTrOavtEc TKOV Ec AXavotc kai 
ixétar EyEvovto Lapwoiov tod ‘AAavOv Tyovpevov, a> dv bv 
abdtod yvM@pipot Ecotvto ‘Pwpaioic. 6 6€ TIovotiva T6 Teppavod 
Kat éxeivo Kaipod ta&v év Aalikt KataAdyov éEnyovupéva tdv 
"ApPdpwv népi 54Awoev, 6 d€ Iovotivos ‘lovotivuavé Baoulei: 
Kai 51) évexeAevoato 6 Baolded<s TH OTPAaTHYO otéAAELW Ec 
BuCavtiov trv mpeoPeiav tot E8vouc. kai obv Kavéiy dvope tic 
Npeé8n mpeoBevodpEevoc brép “ABdpwv mp@toc, <dc¢> éc ta 
Baciteia étogoitroac EdAebe TH adtTOKPaTOPL Wo NapEoti Td 
HEYLOTOV TE Kai GAKIL@TATOV TOV EBVAV, Kai Ws TO QdAOV Oi 
“ABapot dkatapayntoi té ciot Kai T6 dvttotatobv oto: Te Padiws 
andoacGai te kai dia@Oeipetv, Kai Wo MPOOT|KOV EoTL TH Paoctret 
éc Guarypiav o~Gc Etarpioacbar GAEENntipdc te Exerv dya8ovc, 
Kai Wc OVK GAAws EdvovoTatoL Ecovtal TH Popaiky moAuteia 7H 
dM@pois E> TA PAALOTA TitWTAaTOIC Kai YpTHAOLV Etnoiots Kai 
Ys ELPopwTatHs oikyOEL. TAdTA TH ANVTOKPATOPt EnELdT Tyyet- 
AEv 6 Kavity, avtika, ov yap éogpiya ot 10 oOpa ovdé riKpalev H 
GAK1, Wonep dpérAer Hvika Tedipepa te tov Bavdndaov kai 
Ovittiytv tov Pé6t8ov Guq@ Ett vedCwv EGEtO Sop1larAatw, GAN’ 
5 YNPAAEOoc TE Tv Kai TO GvdpEiov Exeivo Ppdovypa Kai mLro- 
mOAEWOV HETEBEBANTO Ec TO PQOLEOTEPOV, Tadta Eyvw ETEPw 
Tponm@ Kai odyi ToAEUw@ tTHV BapBapiKhv aroKpovoacGar 6v- 
Vapiv. Kai Katnywvioato adv Kai dpdnv noedvioev, ci Kai ph 
NOAEWO, GAN odbv EvdPovdAig, el yE UT) TH CMELAOPEVw TEAEL 
MPOTEPOV HOAVviaON avTdc: Ov yap TOAAG® VotEpov WyETO EKEiOE. 
émei ObV TKLOTa Tv Olds TE nNEpteival, TV ETEPaV ETPAGTETO. 


8 6c add. Hoeschel 


2. (Exc. de Leg Gent. 2) 

“Ott Snunyoprjoac O Paotrevs, tov te tspod EvAAdyov to 
ayyivovv te Kai BovdAevtiKov tod BaclrlEws Enatvéoavtoc, 
TAPAYPT|UA Ta TE S@Pa EOTEAAEV, GELS TE YPLO® StatEeToiKiA- 
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8. (Exc. de Sent. 9) 


A mind oppressed by fear takes no thought at all for what must be 
done. 


5 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 1) 
Concerning the Avars:'? after many wanderings they came to the 
Alans and begged Sarosius, the leader of the Alans, that he bring 
them to the attention of the Romans.” Sarosius informed Germanus’ 
son Justin,”! who at that time was general of the forces in Lazica, 
about the Avars, Justin told Justinian, and the Emperor ordered the 
general to send the embassy of the tribe to Byzantium. One Kandikh 
by name was chosen to be the first envoy from the Avars, and when 
he came to the palace he told the Emperor of the arrival of the 
greatest and most powerful of the tribes. The Avars were invincible 
and could easily crush and destroy all who stood in their path. The 
Emperor should make an alliance with them and enjoy their efficient 
protection. But they would only be well-disposed to the Roman state 
in exchange for the most valuable gifts, yearly payments and very 
fertile land to inhabit. Thus spoke Kandikh to the Emperor. 
Justinian’s body was weak and his strength, of course, had 
diminished from the time when, as a young man, he had made captive 
both Gelimer the Vandal and Vittigis the Goth. Now he was an old 
man, and his bold and warlike spirit had become feeble, and he 
sought ways other than war to ward off the power of the barbarians. 
He would have crushed and utterly destroyed them, if not by war 
then by wisdom, had he not met his destined end first; for shortly 
afterwards he departed this life. Since he could not defeat them, he 
followed the other course. 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 2) 

The Emperor put the matter up for discussion, and when the holy 
senate had praised his plan and its shrewdness, he immediately sent 
the gifts: cords worked with gold, couches, silken garments and a 
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great many other objects which would mollify the arrogant spirits of 
the Avars. In addition, he sent as ambassador Valentinus, one of the 
imperial bodyguard,” and he urged the tribe to make an alliance with 
the Romans and take up arms against their enemies. This, in my view, 
was a very wise move, since whether the Avars prevailed or were 
defeated, both eventualities would be to the Romans’ advantage. 
When Valentinus arrived at his destination, presented his gifts and 
delivered the Emperor’s message, the Avars first crushed the 
Unigurs, then the Zali, a Hunnic tribe, and they also destroyed the 
Sabirs.?3 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 3) 

When the leaders of the Antae”* had failed miserably and had been 
thwarted in their hopes,”> the Avars ravaged and plundered their 
land. Since they were hard pressed by the enemy incursions, the 
Antae sent an embassy to them, appointing as ambassador Mezamer 
the son of Idariz and brother of Kelagast, and they asked him to 
ransom some of their own tribe who had been taken captive. The 
envoy Mezamer was a loudmouthed braggart and when he came to 
the Avars he spoke arrogantly and very rashly. Therefore, that 
Kutrigur who was a friend of the Avars and had very hostile designs 
against the Antae, when he heard Mezamer speaking more arro- 
gantly than was proper for an envoy, said to the Khagan, *“*This man 
is the most powerful of all amongst the Antae and is able to resist any 
of his‘enemies whomsoever. Kill him, and then you will be able to 
overrun the enemy’s land without fear.”’ Persuaded by this the Avars 
killed Mezamer, setting at nought the immunity of ambassadors and 
taking no account of the law. Thereafter they ravaged the land of the 
Antae even more than before, carrying off prisoners and plunder 
without respite. 


4. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 4) 
Envoys came to Justinian from the Avars to look over the territory 


S52 Text Fragment 5,4 


nepiabpijoat yiv, Stot TO PDAOV OYoovtal Tac OiKHoEtc. Kai 6 
Hév Baotrevc, Iovotivov tod otpatnyod onprvavtds oi, év 
Bovaq Exoijoato é¢ thv EAovpwv yopav Katoikioat Td EBvoc, 
EvOa mpd tod dKovv oi “EAovpot Sevtépa 6& Tpooayopevetat 
TIaovia’ Kai ef ye Ovuptpec avtoic éyEveto, kai katévevoev av 6 
Baoirets. GAA’ Exeivor LKvPiac oti Movto deiv EceoGat Extdc° 
avdtiic yap SrnovEv Eat Eievto. TodTO LEV obv ob TpOvfn, 
EotetAe 5& Suws Iovotivocg 6 otpatnyds tovs mpEoPEtc Ec tO 
BuCavtiov édAwoé te TH Pacirei, ao dv adtod év Katoys{ 
EOOLVTO Eri MOA. EPLAONOLTHOATO yap TOV TpEGPEwv Eva (Gvopa 
oi Kovvipawv) év dmopprta té ot EAeEev 6 Kovvipwv wc Etepa 
diaAeyopevor Etepa yvopuatevovoi, Kai Oo Adyotc pév éc ta 
UGALOTa HETPiOIG YPOvtar, Kai Wc THv Enieikelav Napanéetacpa 
npoPaAdovtat tod SdAov TH EpnedHoar 57Gev 16 edvovv ws tov 
‘Pmpaiouc, a> dv tavtyn dtanepaiweiev tov “lotpov, tO dé ye 
BovAduEevov abtoic tig yvmuns Exe. EtTEPpwWC, Kai Wc, Et ye 
dé Botev TOV Notapov, PovAOVTaL navotpati Ex18é08ar. tobtTwV 
obv Tovotivos EyvwonEvov avté TH Pacirei Eonnvev, wc dv oi 
nmptoBetc tov ABdpov éyKabetpypévoi Worv Ev BoCavtio: tavty 
yap ovK avéEotvto dieAOeiv td peiOpov, mpiv  dgebGow oi 
mMpEoPEtc. 

"Ev @ dé tabta Enpacoev O'lovotivos, ob>y ttov TapEoKeEv- 
aCeto Gua pvAaEwv tac SiaPdoeic tod notapobt: BOvov yap tov 
MPWTOOTATHV TOD OntiKod Kai oOiKEeTIKOD TH Tod notapod 
anéveie MvdAaky. oi 5& nmpéoPEetc tHv “APdpov, énei ovddEv TL 
Ovnoav Ovnep aitovdvtEs mpdc PactrEa APiKovto, dpa donep 
ovvnbes Hv adtoic nap’ avtod eiAngotec, Kai pév obv @vnod- 
HEVOL TA COG YpE@vV, TODTO pEV EDOTTOc, TobTO Sé Kai G6TAWV, 
apéGnoav pév, Spas 6 ovv lovotiva AdOpa EveKerEevoato 6 
Baotrevds tpdnw To Ta OTAG ApEAEDVaL Tapa COaV. Kai obv 6 
otpatnyoc, émei E5€EaTSO ye abOic Enavidvtac tovs npéofeEtc, 
Kata tabdta émoier. EvtevOev rpEato 1] SvuopEeveEta Poyuaiwv te kai 
"ABadpwv on Ek TOAAOD DroTV@POLPEVN, Kai LGALOTA TH YT] WC 
Oattov agEOTivat tovbc MpEOBEIc. ovvexyEotata yap EorUNVvEV O 
Batavoc wc dv énavéAGoiev’ TO pedAetmpEvov 5€ Odea Eniotd- 
wEvos O Paotheds GAAOTE GAAWe SiETiBEer TO Mapdv, GmWC és THV 
Baoirida moAtv EyxaGetpypévor elev. 

(Suda 1335 = vwv.12-13, Y620 = vv.33-34) 


6 Gv post katévevoev transp. Bekker [Eyéveto Gv A 12 Oixovvipwvedd. 29 nA80¢ post 
6nhkwv add. Niebuhr 30 agé8noav [ageiboav Dindorf 
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where the tribe was to make its home.”* On the advice of the general 
Justin,’’ the Emperor was planning to settle the tribe on the land 
which the Heruls had earlier inhabited, which is called Second 
Pannonia. If they had agreed, the Emperor would have granted this. 
But the Avars were unwilling to live outside Scythia, since, I suppose, 
they were greatly attached to the place.”* Although no progress was 
made on the matter, the general Justin sent the envoys to Byzantium 
and advised the Emperor to detain them there for a considerable 
time. For he had made friends with one of the envoys, whose name 
was Kunimon, and Kunimon had told him confidentially that their 
intent was different from what they professed. Their demands were 
very modest, and by asserting their goodwill towards the Romans 
they were using their reasonableness as a mask for their treachery 
until by this means they had crossed the Danube. Their intent, 
however, was otherwise, and, if they managed to cross the Danube, 
they planned to launch an attack with their whole army. When Justin 
learned this, he told the Emperor in order that the envoys be detained 
in Byzantium, since the Avars would be unwilling to cross the river 
before the envoys were released. 

While he was doing this, Justin was no less careful to take 
precautions against the Avars crossing the river, for he assigned 
Bonus, the commander of his household troops,’ to guard it. Since 
the envoys of the Avars could obtain none of their demands from the 
Emperor, they received their accustomed gifts from him and were 
allowed to depart, having purchased whatever they required, both 
clothing and weaponry. However, the Emperor secretly ordered 
Justin to deprive them of the arms by whatever means, and when the 
general received the envoys on their return, he acted accordingly. 
Thereafter the hostility between the Romans and the Avars, which 
had already been smouldering, broke out. But the particular cause 
was that the envoys had not been quickly released. For Baian had 
demanded that they return with all speed, but since the Emperor well 
knew what was planned, he manipulated the situation in various 
ways to keep them in the capital: 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 3) 

“Ott Gva tiv éw te Kai Appeviav tedewtatn tic elvar cipryvn 
é50Ket, Kata 5& tTHv Aalikty Exexeipia Hv ‘Pwpaiotc te Kai 
Tlépoaic. énei obv Gonep NpItTEAT Ta Tho ciptvys Ontipyev, 
é5€50KTO 5& “Pmpaiwv te Kai Tlepodv toic BactAevor nAnpeo- 
TATHV Novyiav dye, tovtov Eveka Tovotiviavos otéA det Tét- 
pov, Oc TOV KATE THV AVATV TAYHATOV TyEITO, StaAEYOnOGLEVOV 
Xoopoén nepi tOv Ka8dA0v onovddv. kai toivuv dpiKopevon év 
toic dpioig TOW Adpacs KaTadSnAdv TE NOIN|OaVTOSG TH TOV EMWV 
BapBapwv Baoirei, Wo NapEOTIV ETLIKNPULKELOOHEVOS Gygl Tod 
KatabéoGar Ta OTAG ExaoTAYOoE, ExnépnETa avtobt kai Tepodv 
npeoBevtrs, @ Sita brtpye pév aEimpa tO Ziy, pEyrotdv Tr 
TOTO Mapa toic Tlépoaics yépac, Tpoonyopia 5é adt@ "leade- 
yovovag’ obtoc 6& napevvaotynp tod Kat avdtov BPaclréwc 
ONT PYE. 

Kai toivov év tavt® yevopevor oi mpéofetc, kai tov Kat’ 
avtav énywpiwv apyovtwv eic Ev Evvadpois8évtwv, Katéo- 
tnoav é¢ ExxAnotav. kai Ilétpoc 6 tHv ‘Pwopaiwv mpeoPevtiic 
adnoyp@vtms Exwv Tic Te GAANS naldeiac Kai Tic THV VoLwV 
EXeEev Wde° napeopeEv, © Givdpec Tlépoat, mpdc tov ‘Popaiwv 
Baciréws oTadéevtec. motos SE 6 KAO’ Hudc PactrEds nEpiTtOV 
av ein AéyeElv, TOV Tpayyatwv tov dvdpa Sinyovupévov dbpiv. 
NAPE Ev obv EM @ TA Tic HON yeyevnwEvys Ec TEeAEMTaTHV 
ciprivnv pETAOKEvGOAL. dvaddaEat 5é PovAOpAL TPdTEpOV Tpdc 
oiav bpiv moAiteiav Kai donv ai onovéai PeParwOroovtat. GA’ 
ei Kai Tig pEeyaAopprypov eivat 66Ew Td cvvoicov du@otépaic 
taic noAttEiatc OnpwapeEvos, HN ayGeoOrte tH nEpittoAoyia. ovK 
&G HaKkpav yap Ev déovtt 66EE1 Ta torvabdta AEdéyOar, Enatvedr- 
COMAL TE TPG LUOV, TOV TNAYPATOV buds AvadidAacK6VTWV TV 
EK TOV AdyoV WOEAELAV. 

Tevyjoovtat toivuv bpiv ai EvvOfjKat mpdc ‘Pwpaiouc. 
apkéoet d& “Pwpaiovc eineiv’ SnAoi yap 1 npoonyopia ta 
AELMOLEVA. YPEOV Obv Huts McG TPs TOOAUTHV TOALTEIAV ONELGO- 
Hévouc Kai ob mepi Ppayéwv PovAEvopEvoucs Ta KGAALOTE TE Kai 
Ta Evvoitoovta paAAov EAEGOa1, Kai dvti TOV GdrjAwV Tod 
MOAELODV TO TPOSNASTATOV RdOLV GVOparotc THv Eiprivnv ayabov 


9 BapBapwv Hoeschel (BapBapacodd. énixnpvKevodpevoc Bekker [ (Em) KN pvKEevOdpEVOG 
codd. 11 d&impa to Hoeschel (&€tmpatt codd. 13 adtdv Hoeschel [atte X abt@v E 
15 tavt@ Bekker [avt@ codd. 22 éxeyetpiac post yeyevnpévnc coni.de Boor 24 oiav [ota 
BE 27 dd&e Classen [Seiger X SeiEn E 35 trv eiprvny [tic eiptivng edd. 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 3) 

Through the East and Armenia there seemed to be a very firm peace 
between the Romans and the Persians. In Lazica there was a truce.*” 
Therefore, since a partial peace was already in existence, the rulers of 
the Romans and Persians decided to make a universal peace, and for 
this purpose Justinian sent Peter, the master of the offices, to 
negotiate with Khosro for a comprehensive treaty. When Peter 
reached the frontier at Daras, he informed the king of the eastern 
barbarians that he had come to treat concerning the mutual cessation 
of hostilities. To that place was sent the envoy of the Persians, whose 
name was Yesdegusnaph. He held the rank of Zikh, which is the 
highest honour amongst the Persians, and he served as his king’s 
chamberlain.?! 

When the envoys met and were joined by the governors of the 
neighbourhood, they opened the conference. Peter, the Roman 
envoy, who was well educated, especially in the law, spoke as follows: 
‘“‘We are here, O men of Persia, at the behest of the Emperor of the 
Romans. It would be superfluous to tell you what kind of man our 
Emperor is. His achievements describe him. I am here to turn the 
present peace into a comprehensive one. I wish first to explain to you 
the nature and the power of the state with which you will be making 
the treaty, and if I seem to be dwelling at too great length on the 
advantages to both states, do not let my verbosity irritate you. For 
shortly what I shall say will prove to be to the point, and you will 
commend me when you learn the utility of my words from their 
results. 

“You will be making a treaty with the Romans. It is enough to 
say ‘Romans’; the name tells it all. Since you are to make a treaty with 
such a great nation and you are, therefore, confronting a major 
decision, you should choose the best and most beneficial course and 
embrace, not the uncertainties of war, but peace, which is very clearly 
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dondCeoGar. Kai pT) Tic DUG ANATATW AOYIGPOS Wc VEVLIKT}KATE 
‘Pwpaious, ENnppEVOL TH THV AvTtoxYElav GA@var Tpdc Huav Kai 
atta ‘Pwpaika ywpia. 10 yap brepBaAAOV tic ‘Pwpaixiic ed- 
toxiac 6 BEdc ExdAacEV Ev TOUTW, TO HT vopiCerv GvOpwrov 
avOpa@nov diagepetv NOADL. Kai ei pEv TO PvoEL Sikatov Expate, 
obTE PHTOPOV OUTE VopwV aKptPEiac OUTE UNV EKKANOtac Kai THc 
nmepi tadta moiktrAiac tTHv Adywv Eder avOaipeta yap toic 
Biwgedkéot TOV TPAayHatTwWV MpooETEONpEV. Enerdr] SE TdvTEC 
dvOpwroi dSikata Kaeotdvar vopiCowev <td KEyaptopéva> 
Mpoodsei Kai tic EK TOV Adywv TEpOpEias Hiv. toryapobv Kai &c 
éxkAnoiav EvvednrAvOapev, Wo Gv neicoomev Exaotot tov< 
<Gidhouc> dSeivotynt Adywv EntetKketc Eivan. 

‘Ott pév obv ayabov siprvn Kai tovbvavtiov movnpov 6 
TMOAELOG ObdSeic avtepei. ci yap Kai Tapa THVv KOLVHV Tov 
dvOpanwv SdEav BéBatov Hynodpe—a tO viKav, oipat tov 
VEVIKTNKOTA KaKLOTE Civ é Ov Saxpvovolv EtEpor. obtw drjnov 
Kai TO Kpateiv AvINPOV, pNTL ye TO KpateioOal ALANPOTEpoOv. 
610 toivuv 6 Kad” buds Bactreds dnEGTAAKE ONELDOLEVOUG TLGc 
Kai mpotépouc iketevoovtas Kata8EoGa1 Tov MOAELOV, OLY WC 
dEd1Hs¢ pEv Ta TOAELLA, POBOUpEVOS dé LT TPOMOGooltTE SiaAEyO- 
EVOL TPOTEPOL TEpi Tic EiprvNs tis PiATatHs Npiv. 

M7 dita obv, Ms ... Mpdc Tic TOV BopvUPov anarrayij<, 
Tag KAT GAANAMV ExeKTEeivMpev SvopEVEiaC. NoAITEiacs yap Ed 
MOALTEVOMEVYG GAAOTPLOV TNEPLKE MHS TO UN OTOYaCEGBaL TOV 
EvuBnoopévwv Ek Tod moAEpOv. diaypagEtw tic LUd@v év taic 
yoyikaic Bewpiaig donmep napdvtac tovc MENTWKOTAG KAT- 
ohoMvupopEevouc, avadoyiCEo8w Kai tac Kalpiac TMV nANYOV 
ETMLOELKVUVTAG AMOLKTLCOMEVOUG TE Kal EMEYKAAODVTAG WC TH TOV 
Kpatovvtwv aBovdAia dvepPaptat TO ONTKOOV: EiTa TOUS TEpt- 
OvTas ELOMPATTOVTAS Nas Tos GNTOAWASTUSC TLYOV HEV yovEic, 
TOYOV HE Taidac, EvpPav SE Tov PLATATOUG Tj TOV OvtivaodV Kai 
atAd>o dvOpwnov. EvOvuNnBGpyEv ynpwlEeioas tac oikiac dvdpav 
Kai THV VewTatHv HAikiav 6pgavioGeioay, kai navtayod pepiCd- 
LEvov Tov OpTivov Em EKdOTw ovyyEvEtac OvopnatTt. et yap Kai 
Soinpev TO nintetv OmEP Matpidoc Eeival KaAGV, NadONS aPpo- 
ovvns Eotiv dvanAcwv dSbvac8a pév dvev Ktivdbv@v yaptv 
EKTivelv Ti Ppewapevy, TH SE SoKEiV PELOVEKTELIOBAL TOV GvTI- 
ndAWV pT PovAEGBar. Oipat dé Kai tHhv Tlepoida yiiv Kai tHv 
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a good thing for all mankind. Do not be led astray by the conviction 
that you have conquered the Romans because you are elated at your 
capture of Antioch and other Roman towns.” This was God’s way of 
punishing the excessive good fortune of the Romans, lest they think 
that men differ greatly from one another. Moreover, if what is 
naturally just always prevailed, there would be no need of orators or 
the careful distinctions made by the laws or meetings or complex 
discussions of these issues, since we should automatically follow the 
most beneficial course. But since we all consider what we support to 
be just, debate with its complex argumentation is also necessary. For 
this reason we have come together in congress, so that each of us, 
through his skill in argument, might try to persuade the others that 
his position is reasonable. 

Now, no one will deny that peace is good and its opposite, war, 
is bad. Even if against the general consensus we hold victory to be 
assured, in my opinion that victory is ruined by the distress of the 
defeated. Thus, even victory brings grief, though less than defeat. 
With this in mind our Emperor has sent us to make a treaty and to 
take the initiative in asking that the war be ended. He does this not 
because he fears war but because he dreads that you might anticipate 
him in proposing the peace which is so dear to us. 

‘Let us not allow the respite from turmoil which we have 
enjoyed to lead us to continue hostilities.**? For it is the mark of a 
well-governed state to take into consideration what will result from 
war. I ask you each to picture in your mind, as if they were present, 
those who have fallen, lamenting. Imagine them displaying their 
mortal wounds, accusing and complaining that the madness of the 
rulers has destroyed their subjects. Then imagine the survivors 
demanding of us the dead - perhaps a father, or a son, or perhaps a 
dearest friend, or just a human being. Let us think upon the homes 
bereft of their menfolk, the new-born child an orphan, and the grief 
which everywhere spreads amongst all the kin. Even if we allow that 
it is a noble thing to die for one’s country, it is utter and complete 
madness to be able without danger to render gratitude to the land 
which has nurtured us, yet to refuse to do so because we appear to be 
worsted by our opponents. This, I think, the land of Persia and the 
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‘Popnv adtiyv, cinep ndvvavto pwavac dgrévat, tadta drynovbev 
Has dvtBoAgiv. pt obv aioyuvOGpeEv tod moAEpov KatabEcbar 
TO Yoptiov’ TO yap Exikaipwco Gnavta mpdooetv paAAov Tyiv 
MPOOOIGEL Tis dvdopEiac thv evKAEtav. 

Mnpdé tic byiv é¢ npoKGAvpEPA TOD pr EPEAELV KataTIWévaL 
Ta OTAG TOUTO 57] TO KGAALOTOV THV Eipfvnv dvoEvpEtoOV Elva TL 
yptipa Kai dvondpiotov eizot. od yap, Wc olovtal TOAAOi, Ta 
KOKLOTa HEV TpoyElpdtata Kai avOaipeta npoointatat toic 
a&vOpamrnoic, Ta 5é ab PEATIOTA TOV TpaEEwv SiadidpaoxKe te Kai 
dtoAroBaiver Kai dvodAwta TEQLKE TAG. Nav yap ayabov te Kai 
KaKOV TY GVOpwonivyn TaAavTEvETaAL YvO"N, Kai TH PovAOpEvw 
Mpooseyetar Tv pontiv. apKéoer 8 odv iv 6 ndAEpOC 
MPOTEPOV, TITEP PETC ALTA pT APKECOLEV. OD YAP GTEP GpEtvov 
otetai tig TO GvVOIGOV aKpLBd> Ev tovtTw@ yvwpiCetat. ot Sei 
toryapobv bydc Emaipouevovuc toic POdouctv anEtpoKariac 
Eavtoic mepiti8évat yvwmpiopata. pia yap Kai T adtr Pvbotc 
avOpanwv, Kai TO madeiv dpotws Eotiv Ev Gracy, Kai od dei 
vopiCervy TO GpotoyEevés SiaAAGTTELV PvOEL TIVi. dGOMAAEGTATOV 
d& Mac évéxvpov Kai TO Evveotavat TO AVTLTOALTEVOPEVOV. Ewe 
yap dvO@pwroi pavepGs Eyovot mpdc Tov avtinadov Ed, TadEd- 
OVTAL TO GVOPETOV, KaTAAVOVTOG dé LT PatvopEevon TOvs dvtEpEt- 
dovtac, Kai Tv GY@v adTaV ovyKataAvovot dbvaptv, Kai by’ dv 
ovK GEtol veviknpévol toyyavovoiv. tadta Kai Pedov tov Kal 
Tac pAaPTVPOpaL Kai TOvs KAO’ DLGc Ei ODEO EitovV ETEpoOi TIVEG 
toyyavovoiv, elye kai Tlépoatc ota dSoxei. tooatta einev 6 
Ilétpoc. 

‘O 6é Ziy AKNnKods (SE1votatos yap Ed6TI Kai Oloc PapRapa 
yAottn Kai Bpayvdroyia 16 déov eineiv) bDrorkaBov davtérAEeEEev 
odE° Wo pEv OvK Eikota Kai dikata mpeoPevete,  dvdpEs 
‘Papaior, tic dmavOpwnoc Kai Onpiwdycs odtw Moat, KoivT yap 
naioiw avOpa@noic ayabov eiprvn dSoxet. Eyw 5& KatenAdynv av 
taic Kopwodroyiaic, ci un “Pwopaiot pév bysic, hpeic 6& Tlépoat 
ETVYYAVOMEV SvtEc. pn obv oleoE TEPIGSw@ PNLGTwV AToELV 
Hua Onotoi tivec KabeotHtEs HKete tevEdspEevor tod ovvoi- 
oovtoc. érerdy SE mpoPaAdAeobe tHv Eiptivnv donep napa- 
NETACLA Tic Seidiag Kai TAVTY TO PAVEPHTATOV THc aTItac 
éntoxiacerv oteobe, Ppayéa dtadeyOeinv’: ov yap ovbvnbEc a&vdpl 
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land of Rome, if they could speak, would entreat of us. Let us not, 
therefore, be ashamed to cast off the burden of war. For if we settle 
everything expeditiously, we shall win more good fame than we shall 
through bravery. 

‘Let no one, to hide his unwillingness to cease hostilities, say to 
you that, though peace is the thing most desirable, it is hard to find 
and hard to secure. For it is not the case, as many think, that great 
evils alight very readily, indeed spontaneously, upon mankind, 
whereas great benefits slip away and elude us and are most difficult to 
secure. For the human mind weighs every advantage and dis- 
advantage and inclines the balance towards what it desires.** And so 
we shall always be sated with war before it is sated with us. In war one 
cannot clearly identify the course that will lead to the desired result. 
Therefore, you should not become excited by your early successes 
and join to yourselves tokens of a lack of good sense. For all men are 
of one and the same nature, and their emotions are all the same. One 
should not imagine (and the surest proof of this is when rival states 
become friends) that one race has different characteristics from 
another. While men are clearly prevailing over their enemy, their 
courage is nurtured. But when it is obviously failing to destroy their 
opponents, they dissipate their own resources and consequently are 
conquered by those who ought not defeat them.** To witness these 
things I call upon our God and upon the gods amongst you - if there 
are other gods and if the Persians so believe.’ Thus spoke Peter. 

When he had listened to this, the Zikh, who was an extremely 
intelligent man and able to speak briefly and to the point in his native 
tongue, said the following in reply: ‘““Who, Romans, is so uncivilised 
and savage as to say that your mission 1s not appropriate and just? All 
men agree in regarding peace as a blessing. I should have been taken 
in by your fine words, were you not Romans and we Persians. Do not 
imagine that your convoluted arguments hide from us what kind of 
men you are who have come here, seeking your own advantage. Since 
you use peace as a blind for your own cowardice and seek to hide 
your manifest dishonour behind it, I may speak briefly. For it is not 
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Tlépoy mepittoAoyia die€révar THV Tpaypatwv Td Kaipia. 

Xoopons 6 ravtwv avOpanwv, cinep PovAetat, Paorreds 
otte tv “Avtioxeiac GAwov éyKoAA@niopa tt Kai EyK@pLov 
éavt® mepitiOnorv: ci yap kai poPepov byiv kai Epywdéotatov 
elvat doKxet TO map Nudv npayOEv, Spwco NEic napEepyov 
TyyobpEeba tov Ovtivaodv TOV NOAELioV viKGv’ nenaldedpEeba yap 
axpiBdc TO Kpateiv, ka0’ Soov ta Aoind TOV avOpanwv yévn 
Kpateiobar pepadtKaoiy dy Nav’ ovteE pT EtEpac ‘Popaiktic 
NMOAEWG KATAOTPOPT MPdc SyKov NyGc ECaiper noté. tO yap 
MPOYELPOTATOV THiv Ov SOavpaotov. kai Tadta HEV APKEGEL TPdG 
EXEYYOV THIS HATHV GnEppippevys nap budv adodAcoyiac. ‘Pw- 
paiot d€ TO ObvNOES TPaTTOVvOL TNEpi GNOVSHV MPdTEPOL StaAEy6- 
pevor Tlépoaic. noonlévtes mpdc NU veviktiKate TH tayeEL 
MpOTEpnoavtes trv eiphvyv aiteiv, Kai tavty tIHv év toic 
nodgépoic GdoEiav Enikadvamtete, TH STOEV pr EMrépEvor paync 
émieikeic elvar doxeiv. Gmep Av hueic, cimep EuedAroate, Kai 
KpatovvtEec énpabapev. Guac Seyoue8a tov< Adyous, trv ciprivnv 
nNEpi TAEiotov norovpEe8a. PPdvnpa yap Eevyevéc TH MpPETOVvTL 
EvupetappvOpiCery Ta mpdypata. 

Oitw dé Kai tod Ziy eindvtoc, oi Gupotépwv Epynveic 
diacagnvicavtes EY EKaTEPpA LEP TA Pata diddoKaAol TOV 
VONLATwV EyiyvovtoO, TAEioTwV Kai ETEPOV ATEPPILLEVOV Adywv, 
viv pév adtobd Tod ypetmdouc YaPtv, viv dé Kai KOuTOD EveKa. Kai 
TOU pT SoKEiv rTToOv Exyovtac Tic cipnvns EpicoBar. Tlépoat pév 
dunvekeic HEiovv EceoOat tac onmovddc, mMpdc dE ye Kai ypvoiov 
PNTOV EM EKGOTH EviavtS dnEp Tod pT KExpT|oBat toic SrAOIG 
KopiCeo@ar and ‘Popaiwv’ Kai tecoapdkovta pév ETOV, TO YODV 
EXGYLOTOV TPLAKOVTA, MPOELANMOTAS EK THV OvVTEAEDONOO- 
wEvav Ev Evi ovvabpotond, ottw BPovbAco#ar KatatiWévar Ta 
OmAa.° Papaior 6€ tovvavttov dAlyoxpovious tac EvvOjKac eivat 
EBovAOVTO, Mpdc Toic UTE UNV KaTATLBEVaL TL TEP Tic EipHvnG. 
GpirrAnsg S& nepi tovtov Eni pEya KivnOeions, Kai Adywv 
MpoEADdvtIwV HKLOTA GAiywv, TEAOG ES0EEV Mote Eni V’ pév ETH 
Evveotavat trv eiprvnv, Popaiots dé dmodo087vat thv Aalixtv’ 
oteppdc te eivat Kai éppwMpévac tac ovvOrKac Kai Kpateiv 
EKAOTAYOOE, TOUTO HEV KATE TIV EQ, TOTO dé [Kata THV] Kai Ev 
"Appevia, GAAG yap Kai Ev avty orzov TH Aatixt, oS tw WEvtOt WC 
MN yiArddac EtNGiac ypvoiov vopiopatoc atopEepecOat IlEpoac 
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the habit of a Persian to waste words on irrelevances. 

““Khosro, the king of all men (if he so wishes), does not use the 
capture of Antioch for his own self-advertisement or glorification. If 
what we have achieved causes you great difficulty and fear, to us the 
defeat of one of our enemies is a side issue. We are well versed in 
victory, in that we have taught the other nations what it is to be 
conquered. Therefore, the reduction of yet another Roman city does 
not make us haughty. What is commonplace for us causes us no 
wonder. Yet these facts suffice to disprove your idle prattle. For the 
Romans customarily are the first to offer treaty negotiations to the 
Persians. Though defeated by us, you salvage victory through your 
speedy requests for peace. By this means you hide the dishonour you 
have earned in war and, while unwilling to fight, you give the 
appearance of acting properly. Yet if you had waited, we, the victors, 
would have done the same. Nevertheless, since we value peace most 
highly, we are open to your proposals. For a noble spirit acts in 
accordance with what is right.” 

When the Zikh had spoken thus, the interpreters of each side 
reported what the other had said and explained the sense of the 
words. A large number of other speeches were made by both sides, 
some necessary, others for show to demonstrate an equal commit- 
ment to peace. The Persians wanted a treaty without a time limit and 
a fixed amount of gold every year from the Romans in return for their 
not taking up arms. Moreover, as a condition for laying down their 
arms they demanded that they first receive in a lump sum forty, or at 
least thirty years’ instalments of the money to be paid.*® The Romans 
for their part wanted the treaty to be a short one and proposed to pay 
nothing for peace. There was a long dispute over this in which many 
words were expended, but finally it was agreed that the peace be for 
fifty years; that Lazica be ceded to the Romans; that the terms of the 
treaty be firmly adhered to and prevail on both sides, not only in the 
East and Armenia but also in Lazica itself; that under these 
conditions the Romans pay thirty thousand golden nomismata per 
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thc eiprivns évexa and ‘Poyaiwv. EBeBarwOn 5& todto dote 
‘Pwpaious év duddi dexaetiag moodtynta nmponapacyeiv obtw: 
napayptpa pév éviavt@v éenta, Kai peta trv tov C étav 
mapadpopnyv ovK é¢ advaBoAty KatatiWévat TOV AOLNaV TPL@V 
ét@v tHv ovvtéAetav’ el8 ottw Kad’ Exaotov Etoc nopilecbar 
Tlépoas to Wpiopevov Evtavotatov. 

"Ed0Ee 5& Kai mepi tod KataoKagivat TOV HOvacTHpLoV 
oikov Tov Aeyopevov LeBavov Kai idpupéevov Ev toic pEBopiotc, 
Kai droAnweo8at Pwoyaious tov tonov, Popaiwv pév kabeotéta 
an dapxtic, Tlepo@v 5& napaonovénodvtmv Kai év Katoya 
TOUTOD THON YEVOLEVWV TELYEL TE KATNOMAALOLEVwV TO iAao- 
TrHplov. oi SE GAAG yap ovtEe Eco TEAEOV KaTéCKayav oUTE LTV 
évexyeiptoav “Popaiotc. tadtd tot ovdé Ev taic onovdaic ép- 
EPETAL. 

"EotépyOn dé Wote tac Aeyopévacs tH Aativwv diaréxto 
odKpac & auoiv toiv Pactréow avdtod dnoKoptobFivar ém- 
BeBarovoac dmavta Goa mpdcg tOv mpEoPewv éEunedw0Evta 
EtUYYaVE. Kai TOivov TA TOLASE EOTAAN adTdO1. EvvéeBnoav dé kai 
é¢ ToUtTO Mote Kata piav poipav mpooEdOeiv trv KaAovupEvHV 
odKkpav éx tod ‘Poyaiwv Paoirtéws ExiynpiCopéevny nepi tOv 
MpodsoOnoopévav YPNWaTwV Tic TplEetiag PETA tov EPdSopov 
EVIAVTOV, OG KaTaBT/GOVvOL Tadta “‘Pwpaior Mépoatc. ExvpwoOn 
<6é> dote kai Ex Tob Pacikéws Mepodv opodoyiav év ypappaor 
TPOGEABEIV Wc, Hvika nopioaivto Ilépoar tHv tpidv EtaHv tO 
OMELAGUEVOV xpvciov, Baolrei ‘Popaiwv TO nEpi tod toLovde 
BeBarwtikov dvadoOroetat ypappa. 

‘H_ pév tod ‘Pmpaiov avtoKpatopoc mepi tic siptivns 
Opodoyia Tv ovvnOn PpEpovoa Tpoypagnyv yvOptipos tiv Ec TA 
UdALOTA Toyyaver 1 SE Tod Tlepodv BPaoiwréws ypdppact pév 
éypagn Ilepoukoic, th 6é “EAAnvidi pwovi kata tatta dy novbev 
ioyver Ta PTpata’ Oeioc, ayabdc, eipnvondtpioc, apyatoc 
Xoopons, Baorrev’s Paotréwv, evtvyric, evoeBric, dya8oro1dc, 
@tivi oi Geoi peyaAnv twynv Kai peyaaAnv Paotrsiav dedsoxKa01, 
yiyas ytyavtwv, Oc &k Gedv yapaxtnpiletat, Iovotiviave Kai- 
oapt, GSEAQG HpEtepw. 1] pEv obv Tpoypagy o'TH mH EdHjAODv, 
atap 1 Sbvaptc TOV AcxOPEvtwv tordde OnTpyeEv. cimorpt Sé avtHVv 
ye Synov tOv Adyowv trv ovvOrKhv’ dvayKkaiov yap Eywye ONOnv 
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year to the Persians for peace. It was also agreed that the Romans 
should make a lump-sum payment of ten years’ instalments as 
follows: those for seven years would be made immediately, and at the 
end of the seven years the three remaining instalments would be paid 
without delay. Thereafter the Persians would receive annually the 
payment due. 

Concerning the demolition of the monastery called Sebanus, 
which was on the border, it was agreed that the Romans should 
receive the place back. It had been in the possession of the Romans 
initially, but when the Persians broke the treaty’’ they took it over 
and fortified the monastery with a wall. However, in the end they 
neither demolished it nor did they hand it over to the Romans, since it 
was not mentioned in the treaty. 

It was decided that the letters from both rulers (called ‘sacred’ 
in Latin) ratifying everything which the envoys agreed upon should 
be conveyed to the present place; and they were duly sent. In 
addition, it was agreed that the so-called sacred letter from the 
Roman Emperor should contain an appendix guaranteeing that after 
the period of seven years the Romans would hand over to the 
Persians the three years’ instalments which they were to pay, and that 
the Persian king should give a written commitment that when the 
Persians had received the three years’ payments due, the appendix 
guaranteeing this should be returned to the Roman Emperor. 

The letter of ratification from the Roman Emperor, bearing the 
usual superscription, is well known to us. The letter from the Persian 
king was written in Persian and the following 1s a Greek translation: 
“The divine, good, father of peace, ancient Khosro, king of kings, 
fortunate, pious and beneficent, to whom the gods have given great 
fortune and a great kingdom, giant of giants, formed in the image of 
gods, to Justinian Caesar, our brother.” Such was the superscription, 
while the meaning of the text was as follows (I use a word-for-word 
translation, a procedure I felt absolutely necessary lest, if I changed 
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yprjo8ar obk GAAws, wo dv pH ONOTOMHOGOI TIg EtTEpa YPdoeL 
TapatetpapOar tt tHv GANnOdv’ elye <d5é> ottw Xap dno- 
VEMOHEV TH GdedAgotytt tod Kaioapog nepi tio ypeiac tric 
cipyvns ttc petaed tovtwv tHv S00 moAiterMv. yeic pév 
"leadeyovovag 8eiw KovuBikovAapio ExeAevoaneEv Kai EEovciav 
dsedaKkapev, } GdEAQTIS Tod Kaicapoc Ilétpw payiotpw tv 
‘Pwpaiwv Kai EvoeBio éxéAevoe Kai Enétpewe Kai EEovciav 
dé5wxe AaAToat kai tpaxtaioar. kai 6 Ziy kai 6 Aeyopevoc napa 
‘Pwpaiots paytotpoc Kai Evoépioc ta nepi tic eiptivns Kolwdc 
éAGAnoav Kai étpaxtdioav, Kai EtUnwWoav TH EipTvNvV nEVTT- 
KOVTG éEVvLaUTaV, Kai Eyypaga mavtes EoMpayloav. HuEic obv, &6 
Ziy Kai 6 paytotpoc tHv ‘Pwpyaiwv Kai EvoéBioc éxoinoavy, 
BeBaiwc Eyouev trv Eiptvnv Kai EUWEVOHEV avTOIC. Obtw Lev éni 
AEEEWS elyev. Gpototpdmws S€ Kai 7 Tob ‘Popaiwv Paoiréwe 
étvyyavev ovoa OpodAoyia, dvev tic mpoypagiic tic elye td 
Bacitetov ypdppa tO Tlepoixdv. Kai év totoiode 6 EvAXOYOG 
ded vOnoav. 

"Ev dé 57 EtEpa Evvedevboet peyadkavyobvtos tod Ziy Kai éni 
Xoopon Paocirei Kounodroyia ypwpévov PaoKovtTds TE, HG 
dpayatatds té Eott Kai vikac nepieBaAEeto mMoAAGdG Kai we, EE ob 
YpOvon Try Kidaptv dvedrjoato, dugi Ta SéExa EOvy KaTaAywvicd- 
HEVOG KATEOTHOEV Ec POPOV anaywyTy, Kai STi Tv TOV EoOa- 
ATHV KateotpEyato dvvaptv Kai HEv obv BaolrEic EyELPwMoaTo 
TtAgiotouc, Kai Mo Gyavtat te avdtoOv Kai TeOrjnaAO1V Of EkEivy 
BapBapot, kai @o KATA TO MPOOT|KOV Kai OVK AmELKdG ADTS 1 
ETNWVULEIA KEKOLWEVTAL TO BaclAEa npocayopevecOat Pactréwv, 
tavdta Kai ta toidde tod Ziy nepi Xoopdov peyadanyopia 
ypnoapévon, év dinyrpatt E€fAGev 6 létpoc toidvoe iotopiav 
TIVG, WG EYEVETO TI¢ Ev TOIg NadAGL TE Kai AVWTATW YPdvotc 
Baoireds Aiybrtiog 6vopa LEowotpic, Kai obv ye ovumvEeobons 
AUTOM Tig TOYNS pEYGAG Epvoa Kai EOvNH pEyLoTa KaGEiAEvV, wc 
dovrAaywynoat kai Baotdsic, kai Exi tooodtov apOfjvai GAaCo- 
veias a> Kai 6ynLa ypvooKOAANToOV EvunnEacG8at, kai dvd’ dv 
immouc d£ov 7 EtEepa EAkvOTH pia Coa Tov Soptar@touc Exeivouc 
Baocirsic brnayayeiv TH Cvyd obtw te SippevdpEevov 1a THVv 
AEWMOPOV EntgaivecBat Toic UAHKGOIC. TOTO Exei GoNpEpat 
EMETEAEL, TOV Tic BaoLAEwV TO GYNHA EAKOVTOV KATA TO &KPOV 
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the phraseology, I be suspected of distorting something of the truth): 
‘““We render thanks to the brotherliness of Caesar for the enjoyment 
of peace between the two kingdoms. We have given to Yesdegus- 
naph, the sacred chamberlain, orders and authority to confer and 
negotiate, and the brotherliness of the Caesar has given the same 
orders and authority to Peter, the master of the Romans, and 
Eusebius.**® The Zikh and the aforementioned master amongst the 
Romans and Eusebius have conferred together and negotiated 
concerning the peace, have fashioned a peace of fifty years and have 
all affixed their seals to the documents. Therefore, we steadfastly 
embrace the peace and adhere to those terms which the Zikh and the 
master of the Romans and Eusebius have established.’’*? Thus it was 
written word for word. The sense of the letter of ratification from the 
Roman Emperor was similar, but without the superscription of the 
letter from the Persian king. And this was the end of the discussion of 
these matters. 

At the following meeting the Zikh began to boast and exalt king 
Khosro, saying that he was invincible and adorned with many 
victories; that from the time when he had assumed the tiara, he had 
conquered about ten peoples and made them tributary; that he had 
destroyed the power of the Ephthalites and had defeated very many 
kings; that the barbarians there were in wonderment and awe of him; 
and that properly and rightly he was proclaimed king of kings.*° 
When the Zikh made these and similar boasts about Khosro, Peter 
digressed into the following story. There was in very ancient times a 
king of Egypt called Sesostris. Fortune smiled upon him and he 
performed great deeds, destroying the mightiest peoples and en- 
slaving their kings. He became so arrogant that he had a chariot 
made inlaid with gold, and instead of horses or other beasts of 
burden he yoked the captive kings to it, and driving through the 
streets in this manner exhibited himself to his subjects. As he did this 
every day, he noticed that one of the kings pulling the chariot, who 
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ECevypEvoc ovveyéotatad mac Kai AEAnPdtwc Ec todnicw 1d 
BrEppa ExrotpEpwv EGEATO TOV TPOYOV KvAIVSoOUPEVOV TE Kai TH 
Tic KivrjoEews ovvexcig Ev Eaut@ MEpLeAtttopeEvov. EmoYovpEVos 
51} obv 6 LEowortpic (ExnEoxnye yap), ti Sita, Epr, todto norsic, 
@ ovdtoc; 6 dé dpopadov Ep’ & SEoTOTA, GPG tov tTpoxov wc 
Oapa neprdivovpevoc ovK Eni Tic avdttic BPacews péver dd, GAAG 
yap Gv KatTw PEPOPEVOS THV Appatotpoyxiav épyaCetat. tovto 
axnKows 6 Aiybntioc kai pév obv TeKuNpapeEvos, wc bratvittetat 
TO Gotabuntov te kai nadipPodrov tig thxNC, Kai a> TPOYd 
KvALOpEva® Eotke Ta GVOpOreEta, EvvijKke py Apa kai adtdc ypova 
NOTE TOLOUTH NPOONTaioy SvotvyHpaATL, TO AoinOd te Enavoato 
Kata TOV TpOAEYSEVTA THOTOV AppatnAatEiv’ Tpdc Tog <tovc> 
dedovA@pévous ot Pacireic apiKe Kai taic opdv abtHv Hye- 
poviaic éveBiPacev abOic. Evtad0a Métpw Enavoato tric ioto- 
piac 6 Adyos EyYaAIV@oavtt trv tod Zix nepi Xoopdov peyadan- 
yopiav. 

Elta dieAéyovto adic nepi TOV NpaKtéwv. Gnavta pév yap, 
Os évijv, Ta GUMiBora év TaEEt Kai KOoLw KaVELOTIKEL, TAS ODV 
nepi Lovaviav Ett Ev pEeteM@pa@ Ontpye, Kai bredéAEtnto ogior 
wovn én GuoipdrA@. tH tor EdXeEev Bde TléEtpoc mAciotwv 
énaivwv &&idc éotiv avrp, dc téAeia PovAevdpEevocs téAEtov 
énr8rjoot taic mpdeEou To nEpac. ci yap EAAEinet t1 TOV SEdvtwv, 
éAAunéc oipat Kai TH PovAsvopEevw TO Ppdvypa. ovK Eiky 5é Kai 
HatHv etipyntar vdv Hiv 6 Adyoc Tpdc GE SE PEPOLEVOG, @ Ziyx, 
‘Pmpatoic te kai Wépoaic pavroetat AvoitEeAeoteEpoc. einout 5& 
TOS PAVEPaTEPOV. Lovavia “PwMpaioicg brTpye, Kai “Pwpaior 
Lovdvoig eEKéAevov. ayéAEL TCa8iov Lovdvav eEnyovupévov 
Agitatos tic ‘Pwpaiocg advip t&v éxeioe ‘Pmpaikdv Kkataroywv 
ETUYYAVE TPOEOTMCG’ GAAG Kai EtEepoi Tivec Pwpaiwv év Lovavoic 
énoiodvto tac diatpiBdc. dvopeveiacg SE TIVO <yEevopevnc> 
wETtaed tod Aal@v Baoiréws kai Maptivov tod ‘Popaiov thvi- 
KavtTa Exeiog OTPATHYOUVTOS, TOUTOV EveKa 6 KodAyo>o ovK 
amEGTELAE Lovavoic TO OVVNGEC OITNHpEGLOV’ E80 yap nNEuTEGBaL 
oitov EK Tod Kodyov Bao1réwc. 510 SvoavVacyETObVTES oi 
Lovavoi TH THV VEVOLLOPEVWV DOTEPHOT var KatadnAov Exotn- 
ocavto Tlépoaic wc, ei yevtjooivto abtov, Lovaviav éyyetpi- 
GOVOLV avTOIc. Ev TOOOUT@ AELtodta@ Kai tToic ETEPOIS HYELOOL 
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was harnessed to the end of the yoke, was continually looking 
furtively behind and watching the rolling wheel as it moved for ever 
upon itself. As he was driving along Sesostris called out to him, “You 
there, why are you doing that?” The king replied, ‘“‘Master, I am 
watching the wheel as it keeps rolling and never stays in the same 
place, but goes over and over as it carries the chariot.’’” When he 
heard this the Egyptian understood that he was alluding to the 
shifting and unstable nature of fortune and hinting that the affairs of 
men were like a rolling wheel, and so he realised that at some time he 
himself might fall into misfortune. For the future, therefore, he 
ceased to ride in the manner described and in addition he freed the 
enslaved kings and restored them to their thrones.*! Thus ended 
Peter’s story and it checked the Zikh’s boasting about Khosro. 
They then turned again to business. All of the points at dispute 
were settled as far as possible, although they could not agree over 
Suania,*? which remained the only point of contention for them. 
Therefore, Peter spoke as follows: ‘‘Worthy of the highest praise is 
the man who plans for perfection and achieves a perfect end to his 
endeavour. If he leaves something necessary undone, his plan, in my 
view, is defective. I am not now speaking idly and to no purpose. My 
words are aimed at you, Zikh, but they will bring greater benefit both 
to the Romans and to the Persians. I shall make myself clearer. 
Suania was subject to the Romans, and the Suani took their orders 
from the Romans. Actually, when Tzath was chief of the Suani, a 
certain Ditatus was commander of the Roman troops there, and 
there were other Romans also living amongst the Suan. When ill- 
feeling arose between the king of the Lazi and Martin, at that time the 
general of the Romans in Lazica, on account of this the Colchian did 
not send to the Suani the usual supply of grain (for grain was 
customarily sent by the king of the Colchians). The Suani, therefore, 
angry that they failed to receive what was customarily theirs, told the 
Persians that if they came to Suania, they would hand over the 
territory to them. Meanwhile, they told Ditatus and the other Roman 
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TOV ‘PwpaikO@v taypatwv Epaoav Sti’ nodAvmAnGia Tepodv 
ayyéAAEtar ywpodoa Katd Lovdvwv, mpdc fv &Etouayov odK 
éyouev S0vaptv. GAAG tO ovvoicov PovAevaaocbe Edv toic 
évtabt0a ‘Pwopaiwv Kkataddyoic broywpodvtec th Mndixi otpa- 
tela. TOSOUTM ypNnodpEvot Lovdvor 56A@ Kai d5Mpotc dvanei- 
OAVTEG TOUG TOV KATAAGYywv EttoTatas anEBGAOVTO Tapa GYav 
THV Pwpaiwv pvaAakry, oi 6é TWépoat Ebv tayer napayevouevor 
Lovaviav ~AaBov. Anntéov obv EvtedOev Wc Kai ‘Popaiwv 
avéxabev odntipyev Kai “Pwpaioig apydCet thpepov. ci yap 
dixarotata AaliKtic kvptor KaBeotrHKapev, Kad SyOvOEV byEic 
éyngicaoc8e, Lovaviac tic bxd Aalikthv ovK and tpdrOD 
SEOTOGOLEV. 

‘O 8& Lovptvas Egy GyOeo8e LGAAOV Pwpaion, St EBvoc 
av0aipeta Kai Exovoiacs mpooenédacev hypiv. 6 Ziy brokaBov 
Epn’ adtovopor yeyovact Lovdvot Kai ovmwMmOTE TH Kdorywv 
bmEKAidnoav apyt. abOic wc tov Zixy EAcEev 6 Métpoc: ei ye py 
BovrAEr, @ Ziy, év toic tic siprvns ovpPodAaioig d6vopaoti 
Lovaviav éyyapagat, onpavov a> anodidwcs pot Aalikyy Evv 
toic brotetaypévotc EOveowv adti]. 6 Ziy: ci tobto, Eon, noijow, 
dde1d oot SoOrjoetat kai nepi IPnpiac adugioBnyteiv Kat’ éEov- 
oiav te einoic dv, @> Kai avdtr Katr}KOoG éyeyover Aaldv. 
Evdnaros, 1) 5é 6 Tlétpoc, yeyEvnoat, @ Ziy, dc od BovAEL n&oav 
Tpiv dnodobvar Aaliktiv, GAAG tiva Hoipav adtijc. TOAAG pév 
ovv Kai Etepa ‘Popaioi te kai Tlépoa cindvtec te kai dkKNKOOTEG 
Lovavias mépi Suwe ov EvvéBrnoav. doxei toryapobv avtoic nepi 
tod towbdde tov Paoiréa Enioxontjoa Tlepo@v. Kai Spxw 
émiotwoato O Ziy,  vevoutotar Tlépoatc dpvveiwv, Evvem- 
AaBEoOar TIEtpw@ wo Xoopdonv agukvovpeva EveKa Lovaviac. 

Eita tod Ziy tovc mepi’AuBpov tod AAapnovvédpov tod tév 
Lapaxnvdv yovupévov Kivjoavtoc AGyous PAOKOVTOG TE, OTL YE 
drjmov Kai avtdv wmonep Kai TOV mpd adTOD Nysudova tod 
Lapaknvikod Kopileac0at ype@v tac p’ ypvoionv Aitpac, dvteinev 
6 Ilétpoc, dote tov npd0’AuPpov tyepova Swmped tivi dypaga Kai 
dow adv ABPovAEto ypvoiw Kai Onnvika 6 KaB NHudc Emtdo- 
ppoveito S&ondTNS. ToLtyapovbv EOTEAAETO TH TAYUTHTL TOV 
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commanders that ‘a large army of Persians is reported to be 
advancing against the Suani, and we do not have a force adequate to 
meet it. Your best course of action is to retreat with the Roman forces 
here before the army of the Medes.’ Using this trick, which they 
reinforced with gifts, the Suani convinced the army commanders and 
rid themselves of the Roman garrison, and the Persians quickly 
arrived and took over Suania.**’ From this it must be agreed that 
Suania belonged to the Romans from the first and should belong to 
them today. If we are in full justice the masters of Lazica, as you 
yourselves agree, then our claim to Suania, which is subject to 
Lazica, is equally valid.” 

To this the Surenas“ replied, ‘‘Rather, Romans, you are vexed 
that the people came over to our side freely and of their own 
volition.”” The Zikh added, ‘‘The Suani are autonomous and have 
never been subject to the Colchians.”” When the Zikh had spoken, 
Peter proposed, ‘‘Zikh, if you do not wish the name Suania to appear 
in the treaty document, say that you are willing to hand over to me 
Lazica with its subject peoples.”’ The Zikh said, “‘If I do that, I shall 
give you licence to raise the issue of Iberia.” You would be able to 
claim that it, too, was subject to Lazica.” “It is clear,” said Peter, 
“that you are not willing to return the whole of Lazica to us, only a 
part of it.” The Romans and the Persians both made and listened to 
many other arguments on Suania, but came to no agreement. They, 
therefore, decided to refer this matter to the Persian king, and the 
Zikh swore by the usual Persian oath that when Peter came to discuss 
Suania with Khosro, he would support him. 

Then the Zikh raised the subject of Alamundar’s son, Ambrus, 
the chief of the Saracens, saying that he, like the previous chief of the 
Saracens, ought to receive the hundred pounds of gold. Peter replied, 
“Our master honoured Ambrus’ predecessor with a free gift of gold, 
given in whatever amount and at whatever time the Emperor saw fit. 
Thus, a messenger was dispatched by the public post to deliver to the 
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dnHootav innwv OyovpEvVOS dvtp ayyeALapdpos O> TOv Lapa- 
KTVOV GroKataotHowv oi TO STEP ETHYYAVEV AUTH mEWPBEV MPdc 
Tov ‘Pwpaiov Paciréwes. obtw te Ec tobpnaArv Ex Tob Lapaxnvod 
Oc PactAéa tov Hpedandv EnéEunEtO SwPOPOPAV npEoPeEvtrjc, 
elta dvTLoM@pw abOic EPLAOPPoveEito tov Lapaknvov 6 kab’ hydc 
avtoKpatwp. ei PovAEetar obv Kai “AuBpoc Kata tadta noveiv, 
Anwetat, ci doKeEi Kai TH KAM Hpdc Paorre’i: ci SE ye OD BovAETAL, 
Kivei THVGAAMS, TPdc ye Kai HALWIMTaTA Ppovel. dnoicETtal yap 
ovdéev OTLODV. 

Tovtov diappropntnOévtav Kai Etépwov, éypdgnoav ai 
NEVTNKOVTOUTLOES ONOVSai NEpotoTi Kai EAANVLOTI, pETEBATON 
te TO “EAAnvikov eic Tlepoida paviv Kai td Hepotxov eic 
“EAAnvida. ot dé tac EvvOrjKkac Beparodvtec Popaiwv pév Métpoc 
6 tOv nEpi Pactréa KaTAaASyOV NyELaOv Kai EdoEBioc kai étEpot, 
Tlepodv dé 6 Ziy 6’leodeyovuovag kai Louprivac kai éteEpor. tOv 
obv && éExatépov pEpovucg SpodoytOv év ovAdAaPaic dvarng- 
Bberodv, avtinapeBAnOnoav GAAHAats TH icoduvapw tHv évOv- 
npatwv te kai pnydtwv. doa dé Eotnve Ta tic eiptivns 
ypappateia, AeAéEetar. 

Kai 67 d6ypa éypagn mpOtov wc 51a tic OtTEvonopiac 
thc eioddov tod AEyopevov yopov TCdov Kai tHv Kaorziwv 
TvAGV UN Egeivar TlEpoacg 7 Otvwvouc T “AAavots i Etépous 
BapBapovs napodov noreio8at Kata tho Popaiwv émKkpateiac, 
unte d5€ “Popaiovc év avted dSynov TH Yop pryte pv év 
dAdoig Mndtkoic dpioic otpadtevpa otéAAeiv Kata Tlepodv. 
dSEvTEpov, Os av oi ObmpAyo. LapaKknvoi Exatépac noAttEiac 
éupévotev Kai of toic PefParw8eio1, Kai pte tovcs Tepoadv 
Kata ‘Pwopaiwv pte tov<s Popaiwv onmriCeo8ar kata Mepodv. 
Kata tTpithv TaEtv, Mote tovs éEumdpovc ‘Pwpaiwv te Kai 
Ilepodv tév droiwwvobv goptiwv, TovTOUG dé Kai TODS TOLOUGSE 
NMOPloTas Kata TO EE APyTc Kpatioav EBoc EunopevecOar 614 
tOv cipnpévwv dSexatevtnptov. 5’, Wo dv oi TpEOBEts Kai oi TH 
TAYVTHTL YPOLEVOL TOV SNHOGiOV innNwV MPC Tac aAnayyEAtac, 6 
pév é¢ Ta ‘Pwpaiwv, 6 & <éco> Ta Tlepodv On agikvovpevor 
Kata TE THv aiav Kai TO TPCOT|KOV EkaoToL TINGEtEV Kai TTC 
deovons tevgovtat Enmtpedeiac, dnadkAdttecOai te cic pT 
ypovotpipobvtac, GAAG yap Kai tac Eumopiac, Uc EntpEpovtat, 
Gpoipacery GkwAUTWs TE Kai GvEev ovvTEAciac Tivdc. € SvetoTH@OH 
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Saracen whatever the Roman Emperor sent to him. In the same way 
the Saracen for his part sent an envoy bearing gifts to our Emperor, 
and again our ruler bestowed gifts in his turn. Therefore, if Ambrus is 
willing to do the same, he shall receive gifts, should the Emperor wish 
it. If Ambrus is unwilling, he is very foolishly raising a problem to no 
purpose. For he will receive nothing at all.’’*° 

When these and other issues had been argued out, the fifty-year 
treaty was written out in Persian and Greek, and the Greek copy was 
translated into Persian and the Persian into Greek. For the Romans 
the documents were validated by Peter the master of the offices, 
Eusebius and others, for the Persians by the Zikh Yesdegusnaph, the 
Surenas and others. When the agreements had been written on both 
sides, they were placed side-by-side to ensure that the language 
corresponded.*’ 

I shall now detail the provisions set out in the treaty: 

1. Through the pass at the place called Tzon** and through the 
Caspian Gates the Persians shall not allow the Huns or Alans or 
other barbarians access to the Roman Empire, nor shall the Romans 
either in that area or on any other part of the Persian frontier send an 
army against the Persians.*° 

2. The Saracen allies of both states shall themselves also abide by 
these agreements and those of the Persians shall not attack the 
Romans, nor those of the Romans the Persians.*° 

3. Roman and Persian merchants of all kinds of goods, as well as 
similar tradesmen, shall conduct their business according to the 
established practice through the specified customs posts.°! 

4. Ambassadors and all others using the public post to deliver 
messages, both those travelling to Roman and those to Persian 
territory, shall be honoured each according to his status and rank 
and shall receive the appropriate attention. They shall be sent back 
without delay,** but shall be able to exchange the trade goods which 
they have brought without hindrance or any impost.°*? 
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@ote tovsc Lapaxnvovs Kai tovs dnoitovoodbv PapBapous éEp- 
NdpoUs Exatépas NOAttEiac LN Sid CEvwv atpandv noreioGat tac 
nopeiac, paAAov pév obv 614 THs Nuioifpews kai tod Adpac, prjte 
unv dvev KErcevoewc ApyikT(s tévat Kata tTHv dAAoSdantiv. ei 
pévtol mapa TO SoKOvV TOALTOWOI Tt, THyovv, TO AEYOLEVOV, 
KAENTOTEAWVIJOOVOLV, Aviyvevopevous ONO THV Ev Toic Opioic 
apyovtwv Evv toic doa EnipEpovtar, cite Aovpta poptia elev 
cite Pwpaia, napadidoo8at evOvvac dpéEovtac. ¢ , Wc Ei T1VEG, év 
@ ypovw 6 TdAELOG EvvEeotr| KEL, NUTOWOANSAV, TOUTO pEV a> 
Tlépoac and ‘Popaiov, totto 6& <and> Tepo@v wc ‘Pwpaiouc, 
el ye BovAOLVTO Of TPOOKEYWPNKOTEG Ec TA OLKOL ENAVAOTPEGELV, 
un yiveo8at ogiolv Eunodsov pNTE UNV KoA YpTHoOacGai Tiv1. 
TOUG HEVTOL EV KALPO EipTVIs AVTOMOAOUS TYOLV KaTAMEdyYOVTAG 
é& EtEpwv eic EtEPpovc pn dnodéyEoBal, GAA’ Ek Mavtds TpdnOVv 
Kai dkovtac éyyerpiCecBar toic EF dv kai dnédpacav. C’ pEpoc 
TOV ONOVSOV, WOTE TOG EneyKaAovvtac nEpi TOD civecbai t1 
OMds TOG AVTIMOALTEVOPEVOUS Siky TEvEDOaL TO MLAOVELKOU- 
pevov 1 St Equt@v tTHv trv BAGBnv netovOdtwv 7H 6 OiKEiwv 
avOpa@nav év toic pEPopioig Tapa toic Gpyovotv Exatépac 
noXiteiac Evvidvtwv, oto TE TOV CnHIWoaVTA aKEéoacbal TO 
oxalov. n’, dote tod Aoizod wn Eykadeiv Tlépoac ‘Pwpaiots 
EveKa TOD EniktiCecBat TO Adpac. ES0EE SE Kai GugoTépav 
NOAttEiav TOO AoiTOd uNndapdc EniteryiCerv tyovv mEptoyt tivt 
Katao@aritelty tT TOV Ev Toic OpobEciotg ywpiwv, iva ph 
TpOMacic EvtedBEV EooITO tapayTs Kai Ex TovTOV dtarvOn- 
oovtat ai onovdai. 0’, ph Emtévar T] ToAEpEiv OnHKOW EBvEL 
yOpa tivi GAA Tovs EtTEpac MoOAITEiac, WaAAOV LEV ObV dvEDv 
BAGBNs Kai Kat ovdéEv OTLODV MHPALVOPEVOUG EV TO AUTO pEverv, 
Ws Gv kai oide GnoAavolEv Tic EipryvNS. U, Mote pn ToOALTANGiav 
otpatod cic TO Adpac EviCavetv, MANV Gon ye apKEGEL TPOG 
QVAGKTV TO GOTEOS, LTE SE TOV TIic EW OTPATNYOV KaTa TAUTHV 
évidpbdo8at, tod pn Ek TOD ToLOddE Extdpopas H PAGBac yivecBar 
Kata Tlepodv: si 5€ ye Gpa tt torovtov EvveveyGein, Exay1Mdny 
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5. It is agreed that Saracen and all other barbarian merchants of 
either state shall not travel by strange roads but shall go by Nisibis 
and Daras, and shall not cross into foreign territory without official 
permission. But if they dare anything contrary to the agreement (that 
is to say, if they engage in tax-dodging, so-called), they shall be 
hunted down by the officers of the frontier and handed over for 
punishment together with the merchandise which they are carrying, 
whether Assyrian or Roman.™ 

6. If anyone during the period of hostilities defected either from the 
Romans to the Persians or from the Persians to the Romans and if he 
should give himself up and wish to return to his home, he shall not be 
prevented from so doing and no obstacle shall be put in his way. But 
those who in time of peace defect and desert from one side to the 
other shall not be received, but every means shall be used to return 
them, even against their will, to those from whom they fled.** 

7. Those who complain that they have suffered some hurt at the 
hands of subjects of the other state shall settle the dispute equitably, 
meeting at the border either in person or through their own 
representatives before the officials of both states, and in this manner 
the guilty party shall make good the damage.*® 

8. Henceforth, the Persians shall not complain to the Romans about 
the fortification of Daras. But in future neither state shall fortify or 
protect with a wall any place along the frontier, so that no occasion 
for dispute shall arise from such an act and the treaty be broken.’ 

9. The forces of one state shall not attack or make war upon a people 
or any other territory subject to the other, but without inflicting or 
suffering injury shall remain where they are so that they too might 
enjoy the peace.” 

10. A large force, beyond what is adequate to defend the town, shall 
not be stationed at Daras, and the general of the East shall not have 
his headquarters there, in order that this not lead to incursions 
against or injury to the Persians. It was agreed that if some such 
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tov dpxovta tot Adpac dtati8évai To NANPPEANVEV. pia npdc TH 
dSexaty TOV onovddvV PEePaiwoic, doteE ci NMdAIc EtEpav Cypidcet 
nNOAL T] OnNWOOdV SiagbeipEr TL TOV AdTHs, UN TH vou tod 
NMOAELOV LTE LV SvVapEL OTPATLOTIKT, GAAWs 5 56A@ TIVi Kai 
KAont|: cioi yap tovoide tivéc Gvoctoupyoi oi tabta mpdooovtec, 
@co av nodképovu Eoolito mpdgacic’ EPeBaiwOn tor1yapodv ta 
TOLovTOTpoNa avaCnteiv Ec td axpiPéc Kai EnavopBotobar tov 
diKAOTAHSG TOUS Ev Toic MEpaoiv Exatépacs nNoAtteiac idpvpevouc. 
ei 5& ye adtoi ovK Eoovtar ikavoi dvaotéAdEtv Tac mpdc 
aAANAOvG TOV GotvyEltTOvwv POoPdc, EotEpyOn dote trv dra- 
dukaociav dvanéuneo8at Oc TOv Tic Ew OTPATHYOV, w< Et ye clow 
unvev €— pr tunPein ta tio GpidAnc, Kai 6 CnpiwOeic pr 
ANWETAL TO ANOAWAS, TOV GSiKTOAVTA AOLMOV Eni TOIT] Ws TO 
SiMAGOLOV TH HOiKypEvw eivar brEvOvvov. dc Et ye pNndé odtwH 
népacs €Eou, dveton@ON tO Tovodv pEpos npEoPEiav OTEAAELV wc 
tov Baotréa tod HdtkynKotos. elta ci pHdé Ond tod Paoiréwe 
yEvyoEtai oi TO AnNoYpdv Kai dimAodv TO 6QANGEV avaArwetat 
KATA TO MPLlopEvov Evtds Evtavtod, doov en Exeivw TH Soypatt 
dia crA0Vo8w ta THV ONOVdav. SevtEpav TpPdc TH SEKaTH Loipav 
TOV ONOVEOV KATAVOT/DOLIC Tas TPdc DEdv ikeTEiac, Ett TE Kai TAC 
d&pdc, olov TH pév otépyovtt trv eiprvnv elvai Tov Pedv iAEw@v TE 
Kai Evppayov 6a navtdc, TH 6€ AnatnA® tv te EunedwbEvtwv 
VEOYHGoai tt PovAopEvm tov Oedv EoeoOat dvtinadrdv te Kai 
TMOAEMLOV. THiTH TPdc TH SEKATY TOV vopLoVEVTOV ioyuG, NEVTN- 
Kovtovtibac elvar tac onovbdc, Epp@oGai te ta tic eipnvns Eni 
MEVTHKOVTA Eviavtovs, AprQwovpEvov tod Eviavtov Kata TO 
apyaiov EBoc, Exdotov EtovG TI THl\aKOOLOOTT Kai EENnKooty 
KO MEUNTYH NEPA TMEPATOLLEVOD. 

Ioybdoai 6& Kai tobto, Kaba Epnv, dote EF duqoiv toiv 
Baoirkéow a&noKopiobfvar ovAAaBac Exeioe SNAOVOUS wc Kai 
dupw otépEar tadta gy’ oic EPePaiwoav oi nmpEoPEIc. mEpac te 
dseCapévwv tTOv ovvOnkOv, avtedd8roav ai Acyouevat odKpat. 

Tovtwv 6& doEavtwv Kai ioyvpomtoinBEvtwv EKtTdc Evo- 
pio6n ta nEepi tov Ev Tlepoidt Xptotiav@v, dote Kai vedc 
oixkodopeiv Kai énderaCerv ogdac ddEeGc Kai tTovs Yaptotnpiouc 
tuvouc, Kaba vevoptotat Hpiv, dkwAUTMS EmitEAciv, GAAG yap 
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should happen, the commander at Daras should deal with the 
offence.*? 

11. Ifa city causes damage to or destroys the property of acity of the 
other side not in legitimate hostilities and with a regular military 
force but by guile and theft (for there are such godless men who do 
these things to provide a pretext for war), it was agreed that the 
judges stationed on the frontiers of both states*! should make a 
thorough investigation of such acts and punish them. If these prove 
unable to check the damage that neighbours are inflicting on each 
other, it was agreed that the case should be referred to the general of 
the East on the understanding that if the dispute were not settled 
within six months and the plaintiff had not recovered his losses, the 
offender should be liable to the plaintiff for a double indemnity.*® It 
was agreed that if the matter were not settled in this way, the injured 
party should send a deputation to the sovereign of the offender. If 
within one year the sovereign does not give satisfaction and the 
plaintiff does not receive the double indemnity due to him,°? the 
treaty shall be regarded as broken in respect of this clause. 

12. Here you might find prayers to God and imprecations to the 
effect that may God be gracious and ever an ally to him who abides 
by the peace, but if anyone with deceit wishes to alter any of the 
agreements, may God be his adversary and enemy.™ 

13. The treaty 1s for fifty years, and the terms of the peace shall be in 
force for fifty years, the year being reckoned according to the old 
fashion as ending with the three-hundred-and-sixty-fifth day.® 

It was also the practice, as I have said, that letters be sent by 
both rulers stating that they, too, ratified everything upon which the 
envoys had agreed. When the terms had been settled, the so-called 
‘sacred letters’ were exchanged. 

When these matters had been agreed and ratified, they turned 
to a separate consideration of the status of the Christians in Persia. It 
was agreed that they could build churches and worship freely and 
without hindrance sing their hymns of praise, as is our custom. 
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ute KatavayKaCecOar cic payiKrv petiévar Opnoxeiav prtjte 
unv SeokAvteiv Gkovciws tobc napa Mrdotc vevopiopévonuc 
Beovc, kai oi Xprotiavoi 5é, Mote Kota Kai olde toAu@ev 
petatiévat payous é¢ thv Ka’ tdc SdEav. Expatnoe 5é dote 
Kai tovc @vijoKovtacg toic Xptotiavoic én EEovoiac elvar 
Bante Ev Ta@oic, T] VEvOpLOTaL map’ Tpiv. 

Tovtov otta mpoeA8dvtwv Kai év KOono Kai taEEL yevo- 
pévev, Enei dvedéEavto of ye Ec TOUTO TETAYHEVOL Tac OVAAaBac 
toiv dvoiv Bipriow Kai adxnKkpipwaoav 16 icoppdonw te Kai 
icodvuvayo TOV PHyatowv ta EvOvpNpata, adtika oi ye iodypaga 
Etepa EmetéAovv. Kai Ta HEV KUpIM@TEpa EvverrnPévta te Kai 
KatacpadrobEvta ExpayEiots Te KNPivotc ETEPOtc TE Oic EiMBaoL 
Tlépoat yprjo8at, kai Extunapaot daxtvAiwv b16 tOv npéoPewv, 
ETl YE UNV Kal Epunveaov Séxa Mpdc Toic dvo, EE pév ‘Pwpaiov, 
oby httov 5é Mepo@v, dpopaia ti dd6ce1 ta tic ciptvns PipAia 
NapECYOVTO GAATAOtc. Kai TO péev TH Mepodv mwvi yeypap- 
pévov evexeiptoe Tlétpw 0 Ziy, kai Tlétpoc 5& tH Ziy 16 tH 
“EAAnvidt, Kai adOic tod Zixy 1d iscopponodv tH ypagi tH 
“EAAnvidt BiBAiov ypappact Tlepoikoic dStaceonpacpévov divev 
THs TOV EKTUNMUATOV Gogadeiac siAnMdtoc, <é>> Td ow6r}- 
ceo8ai oi tac pvipac, Kai Ilétpoc obK GAAws éEnEetéAECEV 
dpopaiws. 

Elita éni tovtotc dedkvOnoav tHv te dpiwv dno EyEvovto, 
Kai 6 Ziy cic Ta matpIa TAN ExopEveto: atap O IIEtpoc Epervev 
avdtod éEniBetdowv TH yeveBAia Eopth Xptotod tov Geod: dn yap 
mMpooenéAace tic Nwepac td ofPac’ Ett 6& Kai tH Tod Deod 
ETLMAVEIG TA VOLILG GyloTEvoac PETA TadtTa EnEBN tic Mlepodv. 
Kai év toiode népac eiAroet Ta TOV EvvOnKkGv. 

IIpd 6& dF tic avaywproews THV mpéoBEwv, Napayevo- 
pEvwv tivOv Tlepodv éc to Adpac, oic To to1dvde Ev Ppovtiotv 
OnTpyev, Gua Eviotg TOV EpuNnvewv Kai Toic TOV TAGOTIyywV 
ENLOTATALG, AMOKATEGTH Toic nEpi tov Zixy Ta OMeEtAdpEVa 
yprpata tav C éEviavtdv, EM’ otc ai EvvOtKat mponAGov. 

‘Qc 5& Tlétpocg adgiketo mpdc Baoiiéa Tlepo@v év tH 
mpooayopevopeva Bibappaic dSiarexOnodpEvodc ot nepi Lov- 
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Furthermore, they would not be compelled to take part in Magian 
worship nor against their will to pray to the gods that the Medes 
believe in. For their part, the Christians would not venture to convert 
the Magians to our beliefs. It was also agreed that the Christians 
would be permitted to bury their dead in graves, as is our custom.°” 

When matters had progressed to this stage of orderly develop- 
ment, those whose task it was took the texts of the two documents 
and polished their contents, using language of equivalent force.** 
Then they made facsimiles of both. The originals were rolled up and 
secured by seals both of wax and of the other substance® used by the 
Persians, and were impressed by the signets of the envoys and of 
twelve interpreters, six Roman and six Persian. Then the two sides 
exchanged the treaty documents, the Zikh handing the one in Persian 
to Peter, and Peter the one in Greek to the Zikh. Then the Zikh was 
given an unsealed Persian translation of the Greek original to be kept 
as a reference for him, and Peter likewise was given a Greek 
translation of the Persian. 

After this the conference ended, and they left the frontiers. The 
Zikh returned to his native land, but Peter remained in the area to 
celebrate the Festival of the Nativity of Christ the God, for that holy 
day was near. When he had also celebrated the rites of Epiphany, he 
entered Persia.’ Thus the negotiations over the treaty concluded. 

Before the envoys had departed,’! certain Persians, sent for the 
purpose, came to Daras accompanied by some of the interpreters and 
the controllers of the scales, and the seven years’ instalments due 
under the treaty were paid over to the Zikh’s men. 

When Peter came to the Persian king in a region called 
Bitharmais”? to discuss Suania, he entered the palace and spoke as 
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aviac, éc ta Baoidera mpoEAOwv EAcEev dde “Hope, @ Baoired, 
mapa o€, To pév Ev PeBaiw trv ciptivnv Exe EvtvyYMOaVvTES TSN, 
TO 6& Kai Owe yobv TevEspEvoL Tov Sikatotépwv napa cod py 
ayOnodpevor. 6 yap tO napdv ev d1abeic Kai oyedidoac, wc 
cimeiv, TO OvVOIGOV THC OdYi TOV HEAAOVTWV TpOLNOEvETAI 
NOAAG TH Stapdpw, ka’ Soov kai ypdova tH nAEiovi; pEyiotov 
toivey mépoke Paciréwc TO SdvacOaL péEv TAEOV EyEtv, pT 
BovAecbar dé tO yap bmEpPaAAOV Tic iaoybocg Ev GaMpOoW 
KoAdCetat Aoyion@: Exei obv 16 CEov tov moAgpov KatéoPeotar 
viv tiv, kai donep avenvevdoapev, cic dé pdvoc brodEinetat 
onivOnp, onpi sé onivOTipa Kkaxdv trv Lovaviav, dnerAotoav 
Hiv peyiotnv goeo8ar dvopeveiag Eunvpwouv, yevod Ko@AvLA 
TOV SELVOv Kai TPOKATAaNAVOGOV Tpiv EATiba TOV KAKOV. év Goi 
yap tOv aunyavev to dnopov dveGEpEe8a pnyavnoapéva ta 
déovta. pia yap tic ott TEAEMTATY TOD NOAEWOV KATGAVOIG TO 
nmpooteOjvat Kai Lovaviav piv, sinep Aaliktic kvpior Kadeo- 
Thkapev. O yap dEomdoac Tov TyELoviKod nds ovby EEEL TO 
bmoBEeBnKdc; ote yap AaCot obte env avdtoi Lovdvor mpdc 
dupioPrtynovv tdotev, Wo ody DmT]KOOS TH Lovavia Aalaév dvé- 
KaGev tiv, kai STL ww Tod Aal@v BaoirEws 6 Lovaviac &pEwv 
TO KDPOG EdEYETO. 

Tabtt einav Tlétpoc év ypdppaoiw énedecixvvy Xoopoy 
madaitépouc Aalév Paoideic kai GAAous Ord GAAwv yELpotovn- 
Gévtac Lovadvawv HyEepovasc. eita Kai abOic EAeEEV’ tod dikaiov 
tToivvv Hiv, ® BPaoired, Kai Lovaviav napéyovtosc, ovyi od 
mpoteprjoac év KEpdet OyNOEIG GuPdtepa, Kai TO ddEat pH 
adikeiv Kai TO doxeiv dwpEeio—at TO MPOOTKOV na&otv; ov Ti yap 
dv kai 6 Ka®’ Tudc Paoldredc ototto ddikeiobat, el ye TO OiKEtov 
wonep SOpov Arjwetar map opdav, énei Kat AaCuktyv otetar ovK 
diddkws Eyetv. SiaBeBartovpévwv yap Hav Kai Evapyéotata 
SELKVOVT@V, OS “PMpaimv éK TAEiotOV ypovov KTHpa KaEo- 
TNKEV, AvtEitac abTdG TH TOD NOAEWOV vouw AaliKTy oiKElw- 
cac8a1, Kai 6uwso TH PovAEcOat tTHv Siknv atpwtov eivar 
mpovpyiaitepov EVov G@MPOVaA KEKTTOVAL AoyiopOV 7 yEipa 
SvVATTV. TOLYAPOKV EXOINOW THV OLK AvayKNV avayKnv Kai TO 
YEVVaIW Tic HEyaAOMpOOLUVNS EyNngiow Kata cavtod Kai viKav 
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follows: ‘‘We come before you, O King, having succeeded in 
establishing a secure peace and expecting that we shall not be 
disappointed in finally receiving full justice from you. When a man 
has succeeded in settling the present crisis and has acted quickly to 
his advantage, how can he fail to give thought to the future, which is 
more important in that it involves a longer time? To have the power 
to take more yet to refuse to do so is the mark of the greatest kings. 
For overwhelming force is restrained by wise reflection. The flame of 
war has been extinguished, and we breathe again. Yet one spark 
alone remains, I mean Suania, that spark of evil which threatens to 
become a mighty inferno of enmity. Ward off our apprehensions and 
end our fears of disaster before they come to pass. The impasse which 
we could not break’* we hand over to you to devise what is necessary. 
For there is one completely sure way to banish war and that is to 
resign Suania to us, since we are established as the masters of Lazica. 
For how can the master of the overlord be not master of the subject? 
Yet neither the Lazi nor the Suani themselves will seek to dispute that 
Suania was subject to the Lazi from the beginning and that the 
nominated ruler of the Suani received his authority by the will of the 
king of the Lazi.” 

When he had said this, Peter showed Khosro a list of the earlier 
Lazic kings and of various rulers of the Suani who had been 
appointed by the various kings. Then he continued: “‘Since, O King, 
justice awards Suania to us, will you not act quickly and gain credit 
on two counts, both that you were not seen committing an injustice 
and that you are seen granting as a gift what is due in the eyes of all? 
For our Emperor would not at all consider that he was wronged if he 
were to receive what is his own asa gift from you, since that is his view 
on his possession of Lazica. When we insisted and clearly demons- 
trated that Lazica had been a Roman dominion for the longest time, 
you countered that it was yours by right of conquest. Nevertheless, 
because you wished justice to remain unviolated, you considered 
wise counsel more important than to hold a strong hand. Therefore, 
you made a necessity out of what was not, with noble generosity you 
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HEiwoac HttnpEvoc tod npEnovtos, Kai anAGS dnexatéotynoac 
Hiv Aatikry dornep oikeidv tt ktipa petaGeic Kai thv éEovciav 
HETaAyAayYaV EP Nwac. ovK GAhwc SE Kai nepi Lovaviac dvti- 
BoXrotp Ev 10 oikeiov mpoika AaPeiv, Kai yapiv 5é GpoAoyroetv 
Has Opiv TH py ECnuLBoOa1 16 OikEiov, buds SE TH KpEittovi TH 
d0vac8a1 tocovtov Hote dwpeioGat Soxeiv Kai tO 1 bpétEpov. 

Kai 6 Baoireds EAcEev dde° ottw Sita wuoyrv Adyav 
XNpevovoav Kai tod meiPerv Epnpov edvpotoa 1 tic cogiac 
dvvapic NEptppovotca tO dobEves Kataywviletal, donep pap- 
HaKov év EAKEL MPOONAATTOWEVOV KaTABLBPWOKEL HEV TO VOSODV, 
ovvavaCwnupei oé thy byeiav TH KapvovtL. ci yap TO Sikatov ovK 
elné TLolv, einy 5é TO Appoddiov, obdév Fttov Kai oftw viKoet. 
toryapobv 1 Gogia tovtoU EveKa Tic ioyvos THV GTAWV Kpatel, 
OT. MOAEWOU pEV SUVapIC OLY Ola TE NEQLKE TOD MpaKTéoOv 
<nepi>yevéoOat, ci ut mM Kai EavtHv abtH Stayproetat, TO 5é 
Tig cogiac dompatov kai ppovptov KabEoTHKEV EaUTIHG, NPdc yE 
Kai PpovpeEt TOV KEKTHPEVOV adTIV. EvtedBEv obv OvdE adTOc, d 
‘Popaiwv mpeoBevta, donep cikdc Ev tooadty cogia te8pap- 
MEvOc 1] MEpteivat Toic Pract pepdOrnKkac, pEeuMbeinv mpdc TLvosG 
Eywye WN meiBerv pabav. TATV Wc Gv olds TE W, Kav Ei f11| TOIC 
Pract thnAavyHc, GAA’ Suws TH PovAopEvw tijc yvOuNs, wc 
EVEOTLV, EV PavEepd® TpOVEinv TO dikatov. doinpEv, wo tSiKka10- 
AoyHOw nEepi Lovaviac, trv aAnGetav obtwe Exerv. Aalikrv pév 
EXELPWOGENV, Lovavoic dé OVSE TPODEPAAOV T LOvH ako, TO 
TOV MeppEpony Tpiv onpdvat wc OVK Eotiv GELdAOyos O0dE LTV 
NEPIWAYNTOG H Yopa ovdé Paoidriktic Epyov Exotpateiac, GAX’ Ev 
bnapyet TOV EOvOv tOv nEepi tov KavKaoov, Kai Oo Eyovot 
BaocirioKkov, Kai Wo 6 yY@pdc Eott LkvOGv napodoc. anEePiw 
Mepuepone, elta 6 Naydepyav bre ti otpatnyia. yéypage 
TOivvv THiv Kai adtOc OVK GAAWs TEpi ADTOV, 611 TOD Kavkdoov 
Tac aKpwpEiacs oikovot kai 611 Stjta KAGE te Kai AaMvpaywyoi 
Kai yaden@v Epyov Kai Gvociwv Ka8eotHKaotv Epydtat. HBov- 
AOuNV obv KaTa GPaV EdAdoal oTpatEiav, oi 5& KaTOppwdn- 
oavtes dvti Lovdvwv EyEvovto Tlépoat, wc etvat dijAov évtedev 
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decided against yourself, and you thought to conquer by yielding to 
what was right: in a word, you handed Lazica over to us as if you were 
resigning one of your own possessions and transferring ownership to 
us. Just so, in the case of Suania we ask that we receive what is ours as 
your free gift, that we give thanks to you that you have not deprived 
us of our own, and that you thank the Almighty that your power is 
such that you seem to give as a gift even what is not yours.” 

The King replied as follows: “‘When the power of your wisdom 
comes upon a mind that lacks reason and the ability to argue 
persuasively, scorning its feebleness it overwhelms it, just like a 
medicine which is smeared upon an ulcer and devours the disease, 
rekindling the health of the patient. For certain men, if justice did not 
speak, their fine words would, and they would prevail nonetheless. 
Thus, wisdom overcomes the force of arms for the reason that, 
whereas the power of war is such that it cannot survive the act of war 
(unless it feeds on itself), wisdom, having no material existence, 
protects not only itself but also the man who possesses it. Therefore, 
O Roman ambassador, no one should blame me for not knowing the 
art of persuasion, which would be fair only if I had been nurtured in 
that wisdom through which you have learned how to prevail with 
words. However, even if I cannot express it in brilliant words, 
nevertheless, as best as I can, I shall set forth clearly what is in my 
opinion just.” 

“To your position on Suania I should counter that the truth is 
as follows. I had conquered Lazica. I had no designs on Suania. I 
only heard of it when Mermeroes reported to me that it was one of the 
peoples around the Caucasus, it had a petty king and was on the 
Scythian invasion route’® - the land was of no importance, certainly 
not worth fighting over, and not a worthy object of a royal 
expedition. Mermeroes died,’’ and Nakhoergan replaced him as 
general. The tenor of his report on them was similar, that they lived 
on the ridges of the Caucasus, that they were actually thieves and 
plunderers and perpetrators of atrocities and crimes against the gods. 
I had decided, therefore, to send an army against them, when they in 
fear became Persians instead of Suani. As a result the land obviously 
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GVKELV LOL THv yapav, Kai Exyelv odK apvobuar. Kai toivov 
dnAovow braKkovovtEes Nyiv dopevéotata tH Kai toic SovA0I¢ 
dpxyec8at toic Nudv. GyéAet kai tod Ziy év ypdppaor SynrAo- 
GaVvtTOG, Oo ‘Pwpaiot Lovaviav enifntobor AaPeiv, tocodtov 
noppwdev ONOnv dpa Tod diKkaiov Prjoar, Kad’ Soov ob NANGIoV 
EYEVOLNV TOD nNEiDecOal TH Naparoyw Tic akorc. NATv HttTNHON- 
copa tod dvuvatod, ka0’ Soov oinBeinv nepréceobar, pH odyi 
TAUTA Mpoveiv TH Kad buGc Paorrci. 

Tavtac dtmov0ev avtac anex0noe TH VG tac Evvoiac 6 
Tepodv Paotrevc, kai Ev tovtoig 6 Adyos ExnénavTO Tpdc Boayd 
nepi Lovaviacs avt@. kai adic, Wonep Ev petaevaoyia tivi, nepi 
“AuBpov tod AAapovvédpov tod Lapaxnvod deceyéoOnv dupe, 
tod BPactréws odtw two apEapévov' 6 Kad’ hdc “AuBpoc 6 
Lapaknvocs ovy TKiota énipépqgetar tH Ziy Kai KataPornv 
memointar tavdpdoc od édayiotny, dte obdév ti dvijoavtéc ye 
avtovV, Hvika EonevddpE8a Oc buac. Kai 6 Tlétpoc: év ovddevi 
YPOvO NaMoTE, EP, PNTOV Ti ypvotov Exopioavto Ex ‘PwMpaiwv 
oi Ka bdo Lapaxnvoi ote phv avayxKyn trvi ote kal 
Opodoyiav tivd, GAAG Sita 6 matrHp "ApBpov ’AAapovvéapoc 
EotedAe S@pa TH ‘Popaiwv avtoxpatopi, kai 6 ye dexdpEevoc 
GVTESWPEITO YE ALTOV. STEP EM EKdOTW EviaLTw® TO TOLOVdE 
tyiyveto ovdapdc, GAA’ Eotiv Ste Kai & napwynpéevwv éEtav. 
TovTO yobv SteowOn TE Kai dSiemvAdyOn ‘AAanovvédpea te Kai 
Hiv Eni ypovov tKiota dAiyov. éEeniotatat 5é tO KpeEittov 6t1 
ovyi dita EppwMpéva Mpovdv éc Tlépoas ta toidde Enpacoev 
"Adapovviapoc. toryapotv dSieBeBarodto wc ei Kai byeic n6- 
AEpOV Kivyjootte KAO Hdv, ArAapovvédpo ye GmpaKktdc te kai 
GVEVEPyNtos Eotar  Wayalpa tic “Popatwv Exati moAtrteEiac. 
TaDTA HEV ObvV Eni Tiva SiépEtve ypOvov’ viv bE 6 GOOG pEV 
GdeEXQdc, deandtyc 5é Eudc, EBEtO Ev VG EuMpoveotata, oipar, @ 
Baothed, E~n tE We, ci BeBaiwcs Eyer Ta NOAITEDpATEA THV EipTiVNV, 
ti Stjnote Apa AvoiteAroet pot Tod Aoitod OmNKOOIc TE Kai 
dovAoig TpocpbEyyeoOat TlepoHv, aco av Katanpdoivto THv 
KEKTHMEVOV TA TPAypata, Tyouv mopiCetv ti adtoic 7H nopi- 
Ceo8ar napa ogadv; ei mpd tic eiprvnc, EAcEev 6 BaoldrEtc, 
éxatépw0ev EotéAAOVTO mpEeoPEia, Kai dyotPaioic EPLAogPoO- 
veio8e SMpoig GAATAOUG, xpTivar oipat dtpwta eivar ta doa 
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belonged to me from that time, and | am not loth to have it. They 
show that they are most ready to be my subjects by their willingness 
to be governed by my slaves. Indeed, when the Zikh wrote to me that 
the Romans sought to recover Suania, I thought that you were as far 
from asserting what was just as I was from being convinced by the 
unreasonableness of what I heard. I shall yield to the one who can 
convince me if I think he has a superior argument, but not if he thinks 
as your Emperor does.” 

When the Persian king had voiced these opinions, he tempo- 
rarily dropped the subject of Suania, and they began to discuss, ina 
kind of digression, Ambrus, the son of Alamundar the Saracen. The 
King spoke first: “Our subject’? Ambrus the Saracen is extremely 
critical of the Zikh and has laid a most serious complaint against the 
man, that when we made a treaty with you the Zikh obtained no 
advantage for him.” Peter replied, ‘“‘Never at any time did the 
Saracens subject to you receive from the Romans a fixed amount of 
gold, either as a result of compulsion or by agreement. Rather, 
Alamundar, the father of Ambrus, sent gifts to the Roman Emperor, 
and when the latter received them he sent gifts in return.”* This was 
not done every year, and once there was an interval of five years. But, 
at any rate, this practice was maintained by Alamundar and 
ourselves for a very long time. And the Almighty knows that 
Alamundar did this out of no great goodwill towards the Persians. 
For it was agreed that if you made war upon us, Alamundar’s sword 
would remain sheathed and unused against the Roman state. This 
remained the situation for some time. But now your brother and my 
master has adopted a policy that I consider, O King, to be very 
sensible and he says, ‘If the states are steadfast in keeping the peace, 
what future benefit will I derive from calling upon the subjects and 
slaves of the Persian king to ignore the interests of their masters and 
from exchanging gifts with them?’”’ The king said, ‘If envoys were 
exchanged and the parties honoured each other with gifts before the 
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totepyOn mpd Tod. 

Tavtaig pév obv avtaic Kai nepi “AuBpov taic SiKato- 
Aoyiaic ExpnoaoOny, Kai adOtc dvtedoyifovto nepi Lovaviac. 6 
dé Pacireds elev’ Snnvika Eywye Napeotnodpnv Leavéeic te 
Kai Lapara kai Aalikny, dpeic, dc pate, thvikadta Lovaviav év 
bmnKowv eiyete poipa. EvdnAov obv EvtEedOev wc odK EtUYYAVOV 
Ovtec bnd AaCovc. 7 yap av Kai adtoi Ebv totic Kpatodot Hiv 
mpooeyopnoav. 6 Ilétpocg En apotpaddv’ todto ov yéyovev, 
érei 6 Lovavoc ovK anéoty, KANG StoOvOEV od SodbAOc Fv 6 
Aaldc. pnui 5& dco tod Ka’ Huds SovAODL 6 S0bA0G dQrnviacEV 
ovdapdc. trpepov, t 5€ 6 Baoclretc, déxa T5N NapwyrKactv 
éviavtoi EE ob} Lovaviav év Katoyf} Enomodunv’ npécPetc 
MoAAGKIc E5EEGpEOG te kai EEemEpwapev wc ‘Popaiovc’ Kai ti 
dfta & ékeivov tov Ovttvaobv ov KEKivKatEe Adyov éveKka 
Lovaviac; énevdt] tyvikatta, EAeEev 6 Tlétpoc, kai Aalixiic 
KUptoc Eyeyovetc. Kai einep ENV Wo dei Tapaywproai pot 
Lovaviac, dvtérgEac dv’ tivoc yaptiv; kai einep abOic Env: Enei 
Aalikiis ott KatHKOOG, anexpivw tiva yap oe yvwpiCopev 
Aatixtic; kai Aounov avtepeiv etyopuev 16 Tapdanav ovdév. tTodtO 
prs, elnev 0 Paciretvc, Sti Lovavia Aal@v broyeiptos tv. cinep 
EV YPGLHAOLV Olds TE El TEKUNPIMOAL TO TOLOVdE, THKLOTa GTo- 
tEvEN TOD S€ovtOG. Kai 6 Tlétpoc: od tt pEAAT|ON, GvadidaEw 5é 
O€ TaANVEC. apyaiov E80c, @ dSéonOTA, THdE ExpatHoE napa 
Aatoic’ 6 Lovavias NyELo@v br} KOvE TH Aal@ Kai dvaypantoc oi 
énepvKer Ec Sacpogopiay, kai toivuv ExopiCeto map adtod 6 
Aaloc kaprovc te pEAttT@v Kai Séppetc Kai Etepa dtta. 6mnvika 
5° obv 6 Lovdvoc apywv anePiw, Exetpotdovet 6 toic AaCoic 
EMEOTMG TOV StaMvAGEOVTA ToD GmoLyOLEVODL THV apyTVv. Ev 
TOUT YPapWaotv EXPTTO Wo TOv “Poyaiwv avtoKpdtopa tdv 
EvuBeBnkdtwv népt, Kai adtdc dvttypapa@ ENLOTOAT EveKEAEvETO 
oi éxrmépwat Ta OVUPOAG Tic TOV Lovadvwv Nyspoviac 6tw@ pEV 
BovAotto, Lovavw & 6uws avbpi. todto thv ioxybv EAaPev Ek TOV 
Ocodsociov tod Kad’ Hudc BactrEws ypovewv pEyp1 TepdCov tod 
bpEetepov Tannov Kai AEovtos tov Ka’ NHYGc. 
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peace, I think that these earlier arrangements should be maintained.” 

These were the arguments advanced concerning Ambrus. Then 
they returned to the dispute over Suania. The king said, ‘When I 
controlled Scandeis, Sarapa”’ and Lazica, at that time, as you claim, 
you held Suania subject. It is clear from this that they were not 
subject to the Lazi. For were it so, they would have come over to us 
with their masters.” Peter said in his turn, “‘This did not happen 
because the Suani, unlike the Lazi, whose slaves they were, did not 
defect. I mean that the slave of our slave never rebelled.” **Today,”’ 
said the king, “‘ten years have passed since we occupied Suania. We 
have often received and sent envoys to the Romans. Why have you 
not used these occasions to raise the issue of Suania?’’ ‘“‘Because 
during this period,” said Peter, ‘“‘you controlled Lazica. If I had said 
that you should hand back Suania to me, you would have asked, 
‘Why?’ I should have said, ‘Because it is subject to Lazica,’ and you 
would have countered by asking if we did not know who was the 
master of Lazica. To this we should have had nothing left at all to 
reply.” The king said, “You claim that Suania was subject to the 
Lazi. If you can give written proof of this, you will obtain what is 
properly yours.” Peter replied, “I shall prove to you the truth 
immediately. My Lord, the following was the old custom amongst 
the Lazi. The chief of Suania was subject to the Lazi and was entered 
amongst their tributaries. From him the Lazi received the products 
of bees, skins and certain other produce.*° When the Suanian chief 
died, the king of the Lazi appointed the successor to the position of 
the deceased. In the meantime he wrote to the Roman Emperor to 
inform him of what had happened, and the Emperor wrote in reply 
authorising him to dispatch the Suanian regalia to whomever he 
wished, providing only that he were a Suanian. This has been the 
custom from the time of our Emperor Theodosius to the time of your 
grandfather Perozes and our Emperor Leo.” 
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Elta &« ttc yAapvdoc 6 Ilétpoc Ev pavepG npoKopiler 
BiprAididv ti, Ev @ oto1ynddov te Kai Sinpnpevwc EdNAodvTO 
Aalav Baoireic, oi Lovdvwv Eyeipotovynscay tyepovac. elye 5é 
obtw tod ypappateton 1 Svvapic, ci Kai pr obtw td Prpata’ oide 
Aaleav Baotreic, of ye BactAioKxous Enéotnoav Lovadvoig, &E od 
XPOvov Oeo0ddc10¢ 16 ‘Poyaiwv dujvuce kpatoc kai Ovapdavnc 
tO Hepodv aypi1 Aéovtog abtoxpatopocs Kai Hepdfov. Kai 
dieEerOav 6 létpoc Er’ Gy pi tovtwv iopev év ypdppaci Aalav 
te Baotrsic Kai tov doo. brd Aaloic apyovtes tyévovto 
Lovdvav. 6 Pacirevc: ci Evyywproopev oot 16 napa cov npo- 
Kopio0év ypdupa Evvaipopevov ti Kata of moAtteia Exe TO 
NLOTOV, Apa Kai Ta TYétEpa OvpPdAaLA MLOTEvVOT|OOVTAL SiKald- 
tata; oluar. TANV, T SE O BactAEvc, SmEp E—NG, Exetar nEWots Stt 
d7ta ovtot oi Paotreic ot pév obtw>c, ot 5é GAAWS Eyévovto. 
énerdy Sé viv nepi Gugnpiotov dStareyopeba SovdAov, ci pév 
EvapyeoTtata Nas dSvvnGEin<s anogMiivat aco NEmvKE Odc, Arjyy ye 
avtov: ei d& TO ToLdvde OLY Oidc TE El MIOTHOACBal, Kai GAAWS 
BovAEtat 6 Lovdvoc brotetayOat tH “Poyaiwov apyij, Kota 
ECOMAL EUTOS@V. TOUTOD TEpAITepwM Ovdéev StLOdV SvvTjGOLAL 
noieiv. 6 5& Ilétpoc: obyi nevon, @ déoTOTA, TPdc TOD Lovavon, 
6not PovAetar elvar; EFEovordler yap adtod avdtdc, doov éni 
TAVTY YE Sr]NoOv tH poipa. GOper 5é, 6 BaotdrEv<, wo od PobAOPAL 
nepi Lovaviac tic yWpac ti mvPEGOat MPdc TOV Lovavoav, Enei 
ovdé Go1ov obtE pv GAAWSs SikaLdv TO TEpi Tic yi\c avtiic év 
dovAov Kivdvveveo8a1 Kpicet. O1de pEv Obv oi Adyot TpOTABOV 
é€ auqoiv. 

(Suda ©162 = vv.402-404, E491 = vv.412-14, E2331 = vv.425-27, 
A3339 = vwv.432-34, 111695 = vv.433-34, A2811 et M637 = vwv.497- 
99, M721 = wv.516-18, K480 = vv.520-21, P147 = vwv.522-23, =124 
= wv.587-88) 
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2. (Exc. de Sent. 11) 

“Ott pnaiv 6 Mévavipos 6 iotopiKkdc mepi I1Etpov tov mpécPewe 
Kai Xoopdou: oide pév obv Adyot TPOTAGBOv EE Gu@oiv, Kai OvY 
étepa vorjpata érA€EyOn Lovaviac nEpr ovdE Nv avO EtEpwv 
Etépaic AEEcow éExypnodpny, f TO yOaparatepdv nwc Eottv 7 
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Then Peter drew out of his cloak a document in which were 
clearly listed the kings of the Lazi who had appointed the chiefs of the 
Suani. The following was the sense of the text, if not its exact words: 
‘“‘These are the kings of the Lazi who appointed the princes of the 
Suani from the time when Theodosius was ruler of the Romans and 
Varanes of the Persians to the reigns of Leo the Emperor and 
Perozes.’’®! When he had read this out, Peter said, ‘Until these rulers 
we have the written record of the kings of the Lazi and the chiefs of 
the Suani appointed by the Lazi.”’ The king replied, ‘‘If we accept the 
document which you produce supporting the validity of your state’s 
position, will our evidence, too, not be accepted as absolutely 
reliable?”’®? “Yes.” ‘‘But,”’ said the king, ‘“‘what you say only proves 
that of these kings some were created in one way, others in another. 
However, since we are now discussing the disputed possession of a 
slave, if you can demonstrate without doubt that he belongs to you, 
you shall have him; or if you are unable to prove this yet the Suani are 
nevertheless willing to be subject to Roman rule, I shall not stand in 
the way. This is as far as I can go.”’ Peter said, “‘My Lord, you will not 
ask the Suani under whom they wish to be? If they are given the 
option, they will choose independence.” The king replied, *‘Look, I 
do not wish to ask the Suani anything about Suania, since it is neither 
right nor just to leave the decision about that land to a slave.”’ These 
were the arguments of both parties. 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 11) 
Menander the historian says about Peter the envoy and Khosro: 
These were the arguments of both parties, and no further proposals 
were mooted about Suania. 

I have made no substitutions of vocabulary except that I have 
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TtOv Adywv, Ka’ Soov oldv TE pol, HETEMPAGG Ec TO “ATTLKM- 
tepov. ob yap Epotye Ouptipec ta cipnuéva Kupiwcs Kai éc ape 
HKOVTA, WC oipat, Eg Td AkpipEc pEeTAMEpErv Ec EtEPOAOYiav, Kai 
TO YAGPLPO TOv PNpatwv ovyi ta doa EppEOn, GAAG yap trv TiC 
Pntopikrs EndeixkvvoG8at dvvapiv, paAtota Kai nEpi onovdav 
ota peyiotoiv dvoiv Baoiiéotv Kai moAtteiatv moLtovpEVe® pot 
THV anayyedtiav. 

Ei dé ye dpa BovAetai tic Ta Goa Mepodv Baorreds kai 
Ilétpocg thvikatta akpiporAoynoapévw fotnv cidévar, dvare- 
Edo0w tata Ek tio avtod Métpov ovvaywyiic dnavta yap abt 
avayéypantat > TO aKptpéc Sndoa Xoopodns Kai mpéoPetc 
“Pwopaiowv kai Mepodv EAcEav te Kai Kovoav avtoic toic AGyotc 
tov POeyEauévwv cipnpéva, cite Kata Ownetav tiva éE dGuqgoiv 
Toiv pEpoiv tuyyavovol AeyouEva eit obv KaTacOPapEevdptEvoL 
op@v Eretav Gtta i cipwvevdpEvot 1 kai EnitwOaCovtec Kai 
anogAavpitovtes Kai anAGs> doa Eviiv Kai GnwWco nEPi tTOcOUv 
mpaypatoc diadeyopevovuc tov<s aupotépac moAtteiacg dGvdpac 
cimeiv, EvVOEvdE AvVaAEKTEOV. TEDYOG yap PEyLOTOV EOOTL TOV 
TOLMVSE TEMANPwTAaL, Oipat, Edv drAnOeia Adyov, ei py létpw 
KEKOMWEDLTAL TL Tio AVTOD YaPLv EvKAEiAC, Wo Gv Toic pETEMELTA 
deryOein Oc para éuPprOrjc te Hv Kai dvaAWwTOG Ev TH PNTOPEVELV 
tov KataparAdeat ppovrypata PapBapika oKAnNpe TE Kai OyKMSN. 
dnavta 51 obv év TH nEpi TOUTMV BiBAwW avaAEyopEVOS OOTLOODV 
evproer’ ov yap Eporye nT pyEev avayKaiov ovdé GAAWs appd- 
diov év Evyypagt nepittoAoyia yproGar kai ép’ Evi Kepadaiw 
EUMLAOYMpEIV’ Mc, El ye Gnavta aveypayaynv ta doa Kat 
ékeivyv ye Synov pépetar trv dipGEpay, AnEYPNOE Lot dv TN TOV 
onovedv paywdia & pEeyiotns iotopiac bmd0EoIv. Ey@ SE 
éKEWEV GPVOGPEVOS OTL ypErmdesc Ev OAiyw Ereta. 

(Suda E958 = vwv.25-26, 11406 = vv.25-26) 
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3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 4) 

“Ot ovdév TPOEBN EPI Tic Lovaviac, GAA’ 6 TlEtpoc &npaKtoc 
dveyopnoe tov Mnétkav dpiwv. Sums 5° obv Eoneicato TTép- 
Calc, Kai KaTéBEvtTO TOV NOAEPOV GYPOTEpal NoAtITEtar. Kal Ot 
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altered an excessively lowly expression into better Attic (according to 
my ability). For I did not wish to change the form of the exact words 
used which, in my opinion, were transmitted to me accurately, nor, 
by using polished expressions, to communicate the force of the 
rhetoric rather than what was said. This was especially so since I was 
describing a treaty between two such important states and their 
rulers.*4 

If anyone wishes to know exactly everything that the Persian 
king and Peter said on that occasion, he should read them in Peter’s 
collected writings, where there is written precisely what Khosro and 
the Roman and Persian envoys said and heard. The exact words of 
the speakers are reproduced, whether either side spoke with flattery 
or scorn, with irony, mockery or to slight. In short, all that the 
spokesmen for both states had to say on this important matter, as 
well as the manner of their presentation, is to be found there. The text 
fills a very large volume and is, I think, reliable, except that Peter, for 
the sake of his own reputation, has placed somewhat too much 
emphasis upon himself, in order that he appear to posterity as a very 
effective and convincing speaker who was able to bring around the 
unyielding and arrogant spirits of the barbarians.*® Since it is neither 
necessary nor appropriate that in writing history I become verbose or 
dwell too long upon one topic, the reader 1s referred to the full 
narrative of these matters in Peter’s book. For if I wrote down 
everything which was contained on that parchment, the account of 
the treaty would suffice for the contents of a very large history. I 
have, therefore, selected from it what is necessary and have set it 
down briefly. 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 4) 

Peter made no progress over Suania and left the land of the Medes 
without settling the matter. Nevertheless, he had made a treaty with 
the Persians. Both states ended hostilities, and the Medes evacuated 
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pév Mijdot Ex tig tOV KOA yov yiic Ex’ Ofkov dvexo@prnoav: atap 
é¢ tO BuCdvtiov adpiKdpEvoc 6 Tlétpog ob} TOAAM botepov 5 
KatéAvoe tov Biov. 


4 én’ oixovu de Boor [tn oixov BE éntjxov MP 
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1. (Exc. de Sent. 12) 
‘Ott Ev taic evnpayiaic TOV ducpEVav SinAaordCeoGOar nEpvKeE TO 
Ex 9oc. 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 13) 
‘Ot TO EvtLyEIV OG ODK ExpTiv bNdGEOIC yivetat ToD pA Ta 
d€ovta PpoveEtv TOI LN AoyLOUG® PEPHKOTL YpwpEvoOIC TH TOYN. 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 14) 
‘Ott MPidotapayov xpTpa 6 Sfpoc kai mvoic avdtH fy mponétera. 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 15) 
‘OTL YaAEnOv GpEAOUpEVOV TL YpTpPa Kai dvoKataya@viotov ép- 
MUVALOG MOAELOG. 


I tt de Boor [to edd. dpedovpevocg napayprya Bekker 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 16) 

‘Ot avdpsiac EmiderEic MPoEpYOHEvN KATA TOV MVOEL SVGLEVOV 
Kai ob} KATA TOV Gpodtaitwv EvdoEdTEpOV TIONOL TOV EnidELk- 
VOPEVOV. 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 17) 

‘Ott oi PotOot navterA@c bn0‘Popaiwv nttHOnoav. kai Eywye Ta 
TOLGSE GyALaL OVDdGLAc: ypova yap OvpHETALOPHPovKoOat NEMUKE 

ta AVOpMnELa, EUPOts TE OYESOV Gnacav iotopiav TAV TOL@VSE 
YOAAENAV AvaNAEWV, YEVN TE HEyLOTA Kai MOAEtC Viv HEV éc Gyav 
ednpEepnoavta, viv dé Ec TO LT} Eival KaTOALGONoaVvtTE NavTEAdc. 5 
TADTA péEv OV Kai TA TOLGSE T] TEPLPOPG veoxpodoa Tod ypdvov 

Kai mpd tod éxedei—ato, Kai pév obv Envdei€etar avOic, Kai Em- 
Serkvupévy od navoetat, Eot Gv dvOpwroi te Wor Kai Ldyat. 


3 &@nacav [Gv nécav Bekker 


Fragments 6,3 - 7,6 Translation 9] 


Colchis. Peter returned to Byzantium and died soon afterwards. 


7 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 12) 
When one is successful, the hatred felt by one’s enemies is doubled.*¢ 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 13) 

That they do not deserve their success is the explanation when those 
who do not use their fortune with care and rationality fail to adopt 
the appropriate policies. 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 14) 
The populace loves disturbances and is naturally fickle.*’ 


4, (Exc. de Sent. 15) 
Civil insurrection is a grievous and uncaring thing and hard to put 
down. 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 16) 
The man who shows bravery against his natural enemies and not 
against his fellow citizens is made more glorious thereby. 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 17) 

The Goths were totally defeated by the Romans. I am not at all 
surprised by this. For men’s circumstances alter over time, and you 
will find that almost all history is full of such disasters, the greatest 
peoples and cities now at the height of their success and now 
completely obliterated. These and similar phenomena the passage of 
time with its changes has exhibited before, will exhibit again, and will 
continue to exhibit as long as mankind and war exist.®* 


92 Text Fragments 7,7 - 8 


7. (Exc. de Sent. 18) 

‘Ott HEXpt TOoOUTOD Séov ToveEtv AYPt Tic EK THV NOVWV WyEAIAC 
év dnoAavoet KaOeotavat dbvaitd tic’ 6 yap pH Obtw Piotevwv, 
ei Kai mAEov Exel TOV GAAwV, HItToOv Exe TOv ayabv. 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 19) 

‘Ott Ebv tH Svuvaper tHv méAacg vikroac ovdév Attov donep 
VEVIKNKOGL TOIG NOONMEvoIc Napaywproer peyaravyeiv tH 
MPOG SITTTV AVTOVS aywviteobar Sbvaytv. 


9. (Exc. de Sent. 20) 

‘Ot Kivdbveav EAmic dvev Kivdvvov ti8no. tov éAniCovta TH 
Nponsopariob—at tav dvoyepOv tH doKtoEt Ta Tpdypata: ToA- 
AGKIc yap Kai TO y GANnBEc Ev UnOVOia yevouEVOV Go@aéc. 


8 


(Exc de Leg. Gent. 5) 

‘Ott Exi “Iovotivov tob véov oi tv ABdpwv mpéoPetc napeyé- 
vovto év BuCavtiw ta cuvnOn dpa Anyopevot, Gnep tH kat 
avtov<s EOvet Tovotiviavocs 6 mpd tod Paoideds Edid0u" Hoav 6é 
KaAwSIG TE YPVO® StamemoiktApéva, Eo TO elpyeiv tL TOV 
anodtbpacKkevtwv Entvevonpeva, Kai KAivat Opotwac Kai GAG 
Ta &¢ TO GBPdtEpov aveEipéva. tTOTE S17 Odv Oi NpEOPEIS THV 
"ABdpwv é¢ neipav iévar tov Baoiréws EPovAovTO, Et ye OdK 
GrAkwc <évein> dHpa AapPavetv avdtoic Kai tH “Pwopaiwv pa- 
Ovpia Exevtpvgayv Kai TO GEES ADTHV OiKEiov TIBEGVaL KEPSOC' 
Kai 57 napa Baotréa gottav HEiovv. kai obv Tobto EpEtpEvov 
avtoic, Ett ye phy Kai 61a TOV Epunvéwv 6 tt PovAovTal AEyELV, 
TOLOIGSE EYPT}OAVTO Adyotc’ YPEwV, © PaolAEd, KANPOVOoLObVTa 
O£ THC TatTpwac apyic Kai tobc Natpwous Pidrovc ovK GAAS 
Hinmep 6 MaTHp O Gdc Ev NoLEiv, Kai TAVTYH PaivecOat WAaAAOV 
d1dd50yxov Eivat TOD TETEAELTNKOTOG TH UNSEV EvaAAGTTEL OV 
&KEIVOG Empatte NEptav. OTH yap Kai NeEic Tic adttc avOeEo- 
uc8a yvo@uns, Kai ObY TTTOV TO Tig Evepyeciag Svopa peta- 
Orjoouev cic of, Kai pet Exeivov EvepyEeTHV ATOKaAECOINEV’ 
mpdc ye Kai aioyvvOnodpeba TH nenovOEvat KaADS pT TOIC 


8 évein addidi [cin Miller o05ap@c tEéotai Niebuhr 15 tot A[om. rel.codd. 17-18 peta- 
Orjcopev cic aé, Kai [petaOroopev, ei ct kai edd. 
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Fragments 7,7 - 8 Translation 93 


7. (Exc. de Sent. 18) 

One should toil so long as it takes to enjoy the fruits of one’s labour. 
For he who does not live in this way, even if he obtains more of other 
things, enjoys fewer real blessings. 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 19) 

He who conquers by using the strength of his neighbours permits the 
conquered to glory no less than if they had been victorious, since they 
were fighting against strength combined.* 


9. (Exc. de Sent. 20) 

The expectation of danger places the one who expects it out of danger 
because, through his anticipation of the situation, he takes pre- 
cautions in advance against his difficulties. For often what happens is 
conjectured and rendered safe. 


8 


(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 5) 

During the reign of the younger Justin the envoys of the Avars came 
to Byzantium to receive the usual gifts which the previous Emperor, 
Justinian, had given to their tribe.*° These were cords worked with 
gold which were made to confine what was escaping,”! and likewise 
couches and other luxury goods. On this occasion the envoys of the 
Avars wished to come to try the Emperor and to see whether they 
would in the same way be able to obtain gifts, make mock of the 
Romans’ inertia and turn their negligence to their own profit.?? They 
sought an audience with the Emperor and when this, and also the 
right to say through interpreters what they wished, was granted 
them, they spoke as follows: “It is right, O Emperor, that, 
inheriting your father’s sovereignty, you should bring benefits to his 
friends just as your father did and that, by emending nothing of what 
he did when alive, you should show yourself truly his successor now 
he is dead. Just so, we too shall maintain the same attitude and 
equally willingly we shall speak of your generosity, calling you after 
him our Benefactor. Furthermore, if we are treated generously, we 


94 Text Fragment 8 


Opotoic dyeiPeoOar tov dedpaKdta. kai yap natépa tov odv 
SM@potc NuGco PirompovovpEvov avtedwpovpEba TH Kai Svva- 
EVOL HY KATATPEYELV THV Popaikry, GAAG NAEOV EvSEixvucbai 
TL. TODS yap EK yettovwv Kyiv PapBapous thv OpaxKny dei nept- 
KONTOVTAaG TMavioapEev aBpdov, Kai ObdEic SOTLOODV adTav 
nNEpirdéAetntar TA Opak@v Opiopata katadpapovpevoc’ dediaor 
yap tav “ABapav trv dvvaptv piriag Eyovoav mpdc tiv ‘Pw- 
Haiwy apytv. neteiope8a Sr) obV Oc Ev TOUTM LdvVw Katvo- 
TOMTOEIG NGC TH NMAEOV NapéyeEtv Npiv TO Gdc Edid0v natrp- 
av@ av Kai Npeic mep Exeivw yevnoopuEedad ool Kata TO MAEOV 
brevOvvoti kai petCovac ENOPANSOOLEV GOI TAC YAPITAc. NapEcpEV 
OvV ANYWOHEVOL TA KATE TO E1WO6c. yvHOt yap wo GAAWS ODK EoTI 
dvvatov tov Kad’ Huds Nyewova ooi Te Kai tH “‘Pwyaiwv ev- 
vovotatov EceoGar moAtteia, el ye pn Eyxeipto0Ein mpdtepov 
avT® TA ED Otc Ov KivEiv STAG Kata ‘Pwuaiwv éyvw. 

Oi pév tdv ’ABdpwv npéoBetc totadta deEHAGov éxapqo- 
TEPICOVTES TT] YV@PLN* TOUTO péEv yap Ed6Kovv ikETEvELV, TOTO 6é 
aneireiv. Govto yap wo tavty dSedi€ovtai te kai Ex~oPrjcovo1 
TOV Paolréa, Kai Wo EK TOVTOL avayKacOroovtal “Pwpaior 
Sonep bndpopor civar APdpav. 6 dé Bactrevds ovdév EtEpOV F 
ywopov TynodpEvos tév ABdpwv ta pryata avtécckev ottws' 
TpopaddAopévov budv ovdv ixeteia trv pEyaAnyopiav oiopévav 
TE TH) OvyYKpaoEet TavTH TOV Adywv TO ONOvdaCGpEVOV byiv 
GAVUOELV, GUMPOTEPAC, Wc Eineiv, EKNENTMWKATE Tic EATidOG OVSE 
yap bro8wmEvovtEes Nudc anatroEte, OVdE ENV ANELAODVTES 
ExoProete. nAEiova 6é bpiv Ey@ TapeEw tov HpEtepov natpdc 
TO TEPA TOD S€OvVTOG EXNPLEVOUG LLGc TH MPENOVTL OWEHPoOvilEtv: 
6 yap pEetappvOpiCwv tovc atTaKTOUG TOV AOyIOL@V Kai donep 
MOLSEVWV TE KAI GVAKONTWV Tic EN’ CAEOPw TOV advbadiCopEvwv 
Optic OpOyoEtat KATA TO HAAAOV EvEPYETNS TnEP O YOPNHYOG 
THG TPVOTISG, Oc MiArciv pEv SoKEI, TPOPAOEM S SE PIKPGc Emt- 
AaBGpEVOs tov SGEv EevepyetovMEVov Hoavioev EvOEws. GinitE 
TOLYAPODV NAELOTOV TPIGpEVOL Tap NuadvV Kav yobv Ev Cot 
tedeiv Kai dvti TOV Pwopaikdv ypnyatav tov kad nLac PoBov 
cic OwTHpiav ciAngoteEc. otE yap SenPEinv note tic Ka’ OnGc 
ovppayiac, ovte Ti Anweo 8s nap’ HUdv 7H Ka’ Soov Hhiv doxei, 
@onep SovAsiac Epavov, Kai ody, Wo oleo8e, POpodAoyiav Ttiva. 

To.ovtov éniceicavtoc Pdofov tod PaotrkEws toic mpéo- 
Peo. tov APdpwv, KateyvwKotéEs Ek TOV cipnpevwv oi PapBapot 
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Fragment 8 Translation 95 


shall be ashamed not to match your actions like for like. When your 
father lavished gifts upon us, we paid him back both by not invading 
Roman territory, though we are able to do so, and by performing still 
more. For we destroyed wholesale the neighbouring barbarians who 
were continually ravaging Thrace, and none at all of those who 
survive overrun the borders of the Thracians, since they fear the 
might of the Avars which is friendly to the Roman Empire. We, 
therefore, believe that the only innovation which you will make 
towards us will be to pay us more than your father did, which will 
bind us to you more closely than to him, since we shall owe you 
greater thanks. We have come to receive our customary gifts. For 
you must be aware that our leader cannot be a good friend of yours 
and of the Roman state unless he first receive that for which he 
forebore to attack the Romans.”’™ 

The Avar envoys made this ambiguous speech, now pleading, 
now threatening, because they thought that by this means they would 
frighten and intimidate the Emperor, and as a result the Romans 
would be compelled to pay tribute to the Avars. But the Emperor 
considered that the words of the Avars were nothing more than 
empty bluster, and he replied as follows: ‘‘While you beg and boast, 
thinking by this mixture to obtain what you desire, you have failed in 
both your objectives, as the saying is.°° You will neither deceive us 
with your flatteries nor frighten us with your threats. Yet I shall give 
you more than my father. Your arrogance has gone beyond what is 
fitting, and I shall teach you a proper moderation. He who reforms 
undisciplined spirits and, educating them, as it were, checks their 
eager rush towards destruction, shall prove to be a greater benefactor 
than he who supplies the wherewithal for self-indulgence. For 
although the latter seems to be a friend, he will seize any small excuse 
to destroy straightway the recipient of his benefits. Depart, therefore, 
having purchased from us a gift of the greatest value - your lives - 
and having received, instead of Roman gold, a terror of us which will 
ensure your survival. I shall never need an alliance with you, nor shall 
you receive from us anything other than what we wish to give, and 
that as a free gift for your service, not, as you expect, a tax upon us.” 

When the Emperor had in this way frightened the envoys of the 
Avars,®’ the barbarians realised from his words that he would not 


96 Text Fragments 8 - 9] 


wg ovK avétetat Gpa@v thicg mAEovetiac, Kai Wo obdév adbtoic 
ExdoOroetat WV EKOpPiGOVTO TPO Tod, Kai Wo TO AOoLNOV adEac 
OvK Emdpapobvtat tTHv ‘Popaikyy, Ev dvo8vupia te EtOyyavov 
TOhAT kai dvadoytCopevot yoav Onot Ta Napovta ExPrjoetat kai 
Snot WYNS adtoic ywproot Ta Tpadypata’ ovde yap Evel év 
BuCavtiw avovnta nOedov, ovTE ENV Gnpaktot amévar EBov- 
Aovto. 6pwcg d obv TOv KakOv avtoic aipetwtepov briipyev 
ANLOVOGTHOAL Ws TOVS OpLoPLAOUG. Kai TOUTOIG EvwWHEVTES EC TV 
TOV Dpayywov yopav agikovto tod BPactrkEws tHv anodoyiav 
Bavpdoavtsec. 


60 Exdo0Orjcetar [Ett S0OroEtat Bekker ént50Orjoctat Dindorf 


9 


|. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 5) 

‘Ott “lovotivog 6 aveytdg “lovotiviavod Kat EKkeivo KaIpod 
‘Iwavvnv tov AopvevtioAov Ec ta Tlepodv On Eoteire mpEO- 
Bevodpevov. mapeveyvnoe Sé oi EK HEV TOD ELgavotds dva- 
KT/pvEtv roijoaoGat tic avtod Eni THV PaoctrEiav avayopevoewc 
Kata TO EiwOdc ‘Pwpyaiotc te Kai Hépoaic, Ev tavts SE, Et ye 
KAAEOOL Kalpdc, Kai GUPi Lovavias KivAGat Adyous. TavTHV yap 
otmw Xooporys anexatéotnoe ‘Pwpaiotc, Kaitot tig Aalikiic 
napaywprnoac, co drKOoOOc Ovoa  Lovavia Etvyyavev. GAN ai 
HEV MEVTNKOVTOUTIOES GNOVdai Noav, dc EVETO ITEtpoc 6 tv 
nepi Baoiéa Katardoyov NyeH@v: ta dé nEpi Lovaviac éw 
auopdorw Tv. lovativos 5& 6 PactiEvs EvekedAsvoato Iwavvn, 
as et ye BovAotTtoO TMépoat kai dviov dn0d608a1 trv ywpay, 
ETOLLOTATA MOHOAL ExELV. 1} YAP Lovavia GEtdAoyoc HEV OvSapLD<, 
Gums dé Enityndeiws Eyovoa VEcEews Eo TA UGALOTA Svivyot TH 
“Pwpaiwv apyxTv TH pr Sv avdtis EnitWEpEvoucs Mépoac ta tHv 
Koayov Spta AvpaivecBar. Iwavvns obv Ek BuCavtion dpac Kai 
MG TaYLOTA THV nNopsiav avvoac Ev Taig KATA TV TaPodsoV 
NOEL TOV AvayKaiwv Mpovtida HEWEVOG NOAATV, TOTO TpPO- 
ELPNMEVOV AUTH EK PactrAEwe, aPiKEto Ec TO Adpac. EvtavOa Tov 


2 Aopvevtiddovu de Boor [Aopevevttddov codd. KopevtioAov Labbaeus 3 oi Valesius [pot 
codd, tod Hoeschel [tH¢ codd. 7 anexatéatnoe Bekker [anexpadtnoe codd. 8 napayw- 
proac, ¢ Niebuhr [napaywpnadongs codd. 11 tvexeAcvoato Bekker [Evexadtoato X dve- 
xakécato E ‘lwdvyy E [Iwavvny X15 81 avtijc Valesius [Sta tig BE d1a totg MP 
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suffer their greed, that they would not be given what they had 
received before, and that in future they would not attack the Roman 
Empire without opposition. They fell into great despondency and 
speculated upon what would be the outcome of the present situation 
and how their affairs would turn out. For they did not wish to remain 
in Byzantium to no purpose, nor did they wish to depart empty- 
handed. But it seemed to them the better of the two evils to return to 
their tribe, and rejoining their fellows they all went off to the land of 
the Franks thunderstruck by the Emperor's reply. 


9 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 5) 

At that time Justin, the nephew of Justinian, sent John, the son of 
Domnentiolus,”® as envoy to the land of the Persians, to make aclear 
announcement of Justin’s acclamation as Emperor and, if the 
occasion offered, to broach the question of Suania.*”? For Khosro had 
not yet returned this territory to the Romans, although he had 
evacuated Lazica, to which Suania was subject. Although the fifty- 
year treaty, which Peter, the master of the offices, had made, was in 
force, the Suanian problem had not been settled. The Emperor Justin 
told John to say that, if the Persians wished to sell back the territory, 
he was very willing to buy it. For although Suania was of no value in 
itself, the strategic position which it occupied made it especially 
important to the Romans, who feared that the Persians would launch 
an attack from it and devastate Colchis.'©° John, therefore, left 
Byzantium, travelled as quickly as he could while taking great care 
over the necessary business in the cities on the way (as the Emperor 
had asked), and came to Daras. There he restored the water supply of 
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KATA MOALV OAKOV Tod datos ExeoKevace Kai Ldpoyeia éne- 
vonos, Kai pév obv dAAG Gtta tov év Gotet dvayKaia cipydoato. 
dunyaye SE adtod NuEpac Séxa TH tOvs Ev TH NioiPer tH m6AE1 
nmavnyupicery te Kai Gyetv EOptty, KGK TOUTOD TrVv MpEoPEiav pH 
bnodéEao@at. 

‘O 3 "Iwawngs dex8eic peta tHv Eoptryv thy Ppoupsiyav 
mpooayopevopévynyv, 6 éotiv EhANVioTI veKvia, EK TOV Ev TH 
Nuoiper dpyovtmv éEenéppOn obv ti vopiCopévy tipi mpEo- 
Bevery Ec ta Bacidera Mepodv, kai dnavta, wv Eveka EotTaATO, év 
SEOVTL KATADTNOGPEVOS Ev TOUTOIC UATPYEV. O 6E Xoopone év 
LLG TOV THEPOV TOV LapaknvOv nEpt AVTH Exivyoe Adyous. Ta 
yap Lapaknvika pdAa pupiddec tadta, kai TO nAEiotov adtov 
épypovopor te eioi Kai adéomO0TOL, Kai <Ta> péEV Obv Tic 
‘Papaiwv, éotiv & kai thc Mepodv barKkoa moArteiac. ob tw 5é 
SOLAKEKPILEVWV adTOv, ‘IovoTtiviavéc, pEyYaAdQ~pwV avTpP Kai 
BactAlK@tTAaTOG, TOS UNdiCovtac Lapaxnvav dapotc é5eEvobtto 
Kpatovons eipyvns. 6 dé Iovotivoc éuppiOrc te Ov Kai Bap- 
Bapwv PPOvHAtt HKtota DNOYaA@v Ev ovdevi Adyw Exoirjoato 
tov 6oo1 EpndtCov TOV Lapaknvdv. ot dé (TAEOVEKTLKMTATOV 
yap TO ODAOV) GtOKONTV TodTO HynodpEvot TH Paordrei EvE- 
Ketvto Tlepo@v pr) mEepitdeiv avdtov<s adtTd dvaKketpEvovc. TH Tor 
dpa Kai Ilétpov éxeioe npeofevoapévov wmonep toic Lapa- 
Knvoic brevOdvovcg Svtac “‘Pwpaioug EAeye deiv 6 Koopone 
adnodidoobat ogict 16 ypéoc. Eita Kai Iwavvov adtéce diKo- 
pévov toic abtoic Eypnoato prpact. ducyupifovto yap nus ot 
Lapaknvoi, mo bmEp Tov ciprvny ayetv, Kai py KataGéEtv Tv 
‘Pwpaiwv ta tovadta éxopiCovto yprpata, EvtevOEv te EBia- 
Covto trv Tob mpaypatos Pvotv. 6 5é Twavvns, Wo EOPA o~Gc OV 
Kata TO Sov TO ENikANPGA MoLovpEevone, Elnev: Ei pév EtEpdc TIC, 
Kai obyi Xoopons 6 mavv, EvveneAapPaveto toic ddikws En- 
eyKahovo Lapaknvoic, Httov av brTpye deivov. tooovtov dé 
Baoiréa Tepo@v nepi nAciotov ToLovpEevov Ta pT Evavtia tH<¢ 
TOV TOAYLATOV PLGEWGS, TPOGOTOw dé Kai Ta‘ PMpAiwv donalo- 
wEVOV, GvvNnyopobvta Ttoic EBEAOvOLV GdiKeiv Bavpdoatpt Aiav 
Kai brepexnAayeinv. Guws dé Padvpia Tov vobdv OvK EnITpPEYO, 
‘Pwpaios TEQuKas, AVAd15GEW SE TO NAV, KAiTOL TOD PactrAEws OD 
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Fragment 9,1 Translation 99 


the city, giving particular attention to the conduits,'°! and dealt with 
other needs of the inhabitants. He spent ten days there because the 
people at Nisibis were celebrating a festival and would not receive the 
embassy. ! 

After the festival, which was called ‘Frurdigan’ (in Greek, 
nekuia), John was received by the authorities in Nisibis and was sent 
on, with the customary honours, to make his embassy to the Persian 
palace. There he performed properly everything for which he had 
been sent. One day Khosro spoke to him about the Saracens. There 
are countless Saracen tribes, for the most part leaderless desert- 
dwellers, some of whom are subject to the Romans, other to the 
Persians. The Saracens being divided in this way, Justinian, a very 
generous and noble Emperor, during time of peace bestowed gifts 
upon those on the Persian side. But Justin, a man who was concerned 
with his own dignity and who conceded nothing to the feelings of the 
barbarians, held in contempt the Saracens who were on the Persian 
side. They — for they are a very greedy people - regarded this as a 
stoppage of their income and urged the Persian king not to overlook 
those who depended upon him. When Peter was on the embassy to 
him, Khosro had said that the Romans, who had an obligation to the 
Saracens, should pay them what they owed,'® and on this occasion 
he used the same words to John, who had come to him. For the 
Saracens claimed that they received the money to keep the peace and 
not attack the Roman Empire, and they insisted that this was the 
truth of the matter. But John, when he observed that they were 
making an unfounded claim, said, “If it were someone other than the 
great Khosro who was supporting the unjust accusations of the 
Saracens, the matter would be less serious. I am amazed and much 
perturbed that such a mighty Persian king, who lays such importance 
upon what conforms to the facts of the situation and who, I shall add, 
is well-disposed to the Romans, lends his support to those bent on 
injustice. Since I am a Roman, | cannot remain indifferent to this. 
Although the king does not need a teacher, yet I shall explain the 
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deopévov Sidackadriac, GAA Ev eiddot tig SinyyoEews npoi- 
ovens. 6 YAP NPOEYVKOS HSN Ta Soa TH Sikaiw Evvaser, <ei> 
Tavdta maAv dvadidayGein, EXiPpHOEL TH ASEKAOTY TO GvVELSOc. 
Tlétpoc pév yap 6 mpd Huev mpEeoPevttc, dc Evayyos napayevo- 
wevoc EPePaiwoe ta tic ciprvns, Eunetpia AOywv Kai Setvotnti 
nmevbovc Kai Ta nepi TOV viv EneyKaAOVVTOV LapaKnvev Kai 
Etepa, doa dinugtrofntnOn, oioc EyEveto napaxpovoac#bar. éya 
d& Prytopevetv te Kai meietv HoKnpEvoc ovdapdco dSuw>o TH 
mepieivar tH Sikn tOv Lapaxnva@v EEw npdco budv, tO pH 
otépyetv bpac avti “‘Pwpaiwv Lapaxnvotcs, Kai tata tov. 
adik@tatouc, kai dvti TOD Ovvotoovtos Toic KAO HUGc nOAITED- 
pact TO GEVL@OPov. oi KAO’ bua yap Lapaknvoi (Gtav dé AEyw 
Lapaxnvovc, dvadroyilecbe, W Mijdsot, tO GAAOKOTOV TE Kai 
naripPorov tod EBvouc) odto1 S7ta obv Tpdc PaciAEwWs Iovoti- 
viavod d@pa pév AapPBavetv cim@Beoav, TO dé EB0c abtoic TH Tod 
nmapéyovtos EpeParodto BovAnpatt. brepnddopevocs yap ti Eipt- 
Vy Kai Oic OOK EXPTV TO pEYaAdSwWpOV EnEedEikvuTO, Kai POAAOV 
éxaivilev Exovoins PicavOpwniac UrEpBoAT mpdc TO pH avay- 
Kaiov Ta THAGYLATA, TimEP Akovoiwe, ci PEptc cimEtv, ENOLEITO TOV 
avayKaiwv trv ovotaoiv. paptuptov dé pot cagéotatov tod 
d@pa tov Lapaknvovc, kai oby Wc UNEP OTOVOOV, Ws Pact, 
KopiCeo@at Ta ToLadta ypnHpata, Kai advtOvs dvtLdWpoOMopEiv tov 
Ka” nudc BPaoiréa. Kai mpdc tabta pév oipat pnd dvtivaodv 
avtepeiv. ei d& Kai dSoinpEV, Wc ‘Iovotiviavdc avtovbs Kata 
EvvOnkac Eptroppoveito toic yprypact, ovvenEtp Hon td Biw tod 
dMpovupEvon PactrAEWs Kai OVVAVETAVOATO TOUTOD TH] TEAEVTT] TO 
SwpovpEvov. Ov yap Evdc avdpdc EGEt, Ni SE TO TAEOV, Kai 
VOL HT AvotteAovvTI, Kai ci mMEQuKEe PaolrEdco 6 TO EBOC 
ioyvponoijoas Wyovv vopo8ethoac, moAiteia Katadikaobn- 
OETAI MOTE. TWEIC SE TOOOUTOV ANMEYOHEV TOD d1d6vat TL TO AOLTOV 
LapaKknvoic, kaB’ doov ‘lovotiviavoc pEv Kai mpdc tovs Bap- 
Bapous fm@tatoc, 6 sé vibv' Pwraiwv adtoKpatwp Tpdc Navtac 
civar BovAetat MoPEpwtatoc. ov YpEWvV OLV TadbTa tobs Lapa- 
Knvovs OvetponodAeiv’ od yap Tt TOLODTOV 6 KAO ds PactrEdvc 
EXOLTO TMOLEIV. EDKTOV OE NIV YEVIOETAL TO trv EiprVHV adTOV 
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whole situation, aiming my words at an informed audience. For if 
one who already knows the version that accords with justice has it 
rehearsed to him again, the sharing of this knowledge will strengthen 
his impartiality. 

‘Peter, our predecessor as envoy, who recently came to you 
and settled the details of the peace, was able through his eloquence 
and skill at persuasion to refute the charges which the Saracens are 
now making, as well as other matters under dispute. Although I am 
not trained to oratory or persuasion, yet through the justice of my 
cause I shall prevail over the Saracens and obtain from you that you 
neither favour them (who are utterly in the wrong in this case) over 
the Romans nor choose what is detrimental over what is ad- 
vantageous to both our states. 

“The Saracens who are your subjects - and whenever I say 
‘Saracens’, think, Medes, upon the uncouthness and unreliability of 
that people — were accustomed to receive gifts from the Emperor 
Justinian. The practice was established out of the free wish of the 
giver. Since he loved peace greatly he showed open-handedness even 
to those to whom it was not necessary. Of his own free will and facing 
no compulsion, he created a new situation by the excess of his 
generosity, but he did not act under compulsion (I hesitate to use the 
word) nor did he create a series of obligations. My clearest proof that 
the Saracens received this money as a gift and not, as they claim, 
under agreement, is that they sent gifts in return to our Emperor. No 
one denies this, I think. And even if we grant that Justinian gave them 
the money under treaty, the donation ran for the lifetime of the 
Emperor who gave it and expired at his death. For no state will ever 
be bound by the practice of one man (I refer to his excess of 
generosity) or by an agreement that brings no benefit, even if the man 
who established the practice or made the agreement 1s a king. We are 
as unwilling to give anything in future to the Saracens as Justinian 
was most kindly towards them. The present Emperor wishes to be an 
object of the greatest fear to all. The Saracens, therefore, should not 
entertain these dreams, for our Emperor will see fit to do no such 
thing. Our!™ wish should be that he is willing to keep the peace and 
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é0érewv EppHoSat, kai pn olecBai ye avtov Edattov Eyeiv 
“Pwpaiovg Ev taic dn yeyevnpevaic onovdaic. tatty yap 
avétetar pn OnAa Kiveiv. 

Obtoc pév obv obtwc EXEEe kai nEpi pEv TOV LapaKknvav 
TO AOIMOV ODSEPIA TIC EPEPETO LVN. Enitynproac dé TH SoKeiv 
ovK Epywodc Gygi Lovaviac anEppiye Adyouc wo Séov dno 
‘Pwpaioug abthyv Ka8eotdaval, ei ye Kai Aaliktic éneddPovto 
EVVOHOTATA adtoi. 6 dé Tlepodv Baoireds tovs nepi Lovaviac 
wév Adyouc Ed0EE napadéyeoOba1, ypTvat dé adTOV ENN TEpi 
TAVTNG dpa Toic év TEAE1 TOV Mrjdwv BovAevoaoGat. peta tadta 
0 Iadvvys Adyous npoonyaye Th Zix, TH kai lecdeyovovag, Kai 
wév ovbv EtEpoic TLoi TOV Tapa Tlépoaic Nyepovev. oi 5é EAeEav 
Os Etomotata Eyoev Lovaviac napaywproar ‘Pwyaioic, obtw 
WEVTOL, EY WO YPTHpata AnweoOar Kai dviov BEoOat trv anad- 
AayHV. Kai Mpdc ye ovvOr|Kac GAAac tivac deiv E~acKov 
yevéoOar aicoypdc te Kai dvatiac tic ‘Popaiwv apytic Kai 
BeBarovoas ovdapdc trv mEpi BactAéws Iovotivov kpatioacav 
dd6Eav wc Eot1 para EuPprOtic te Kai KatHKPIPwOPEVOG. lwdvvns 
dé TA TOLGSE AKNKOWS Kai OD GPdSPA Tig TOD abtTOKPaTOpOS 
otoyaCouevoc yv@uns aBovaAdtata diempatato. Eotedre yap 
mapa Lovdvousc tov o~a@v Pactréa PovAdpevoc deErmoacGat, 
dehedoavtos obv avtov Ec TOUTO AtToNias EADEIV AdTOD Xoopoov. 
EOKTINTETO SE TO TOLOVOE Kai EUNXAVATO, OTMc EDOITO YE AUTH é¢ 
diKaLOAOYiav TIVa, WG avtToi Lovadvoi Kaito. TpotpanévtEs ovK 
advaoyeta movobvtat “Pwpaiotg brakovetv. EEnniotato yap bt 
obv @vynoav oi tpdc ‘lwavvov otadévtec. peta tadta Exnyyei- 
dato Xoopons otéAdAErw npeoPevtyv wc PactAéa ‘Popatiwv tov 
TavTA Gnavta Ev SEOVTL KATAOTNHOOLEVOV' Kai dveCEvEEV Twavvns 
&¢ TO BuCavttov. 
(Suda Y69 = vv.20-21, N146 = vv.25-26, I1375 = v.62, 0346 = 
vv.88-89, A3048 = vv.95-96, E958 et 1449 = vv.107-108, A4374 = 
v.112) 
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that he does not consider that the Romans are the losers under the 
current terms. For only then will he hold back from war.” 

These were John’s words, and thereafter no mention was made 
of the Saracens. But he waited for the occasion, and when it seemed 
good raised the subject of Suania, saying that since the Romans had 
very justly received Lazica, it too should be subject to them. The 
Persian king appeared to be receptive to John’s words on Suania and 
he said that he must discuss it with the high Median officials. 
Afterwards John spoke with the Zikh, Yesdegusnaph, and with 
certain others of the Persian leaders. They said that they were most 
ready to cede Suania to the Romans, on condition, however, that 
they receive money and that the transaction be a sale. They said also 
that other conditions must be met, which were shameful and 
unworthy of Roman majesty and designed to undermine the current 
projection of the Emperor Justin as a very forceful and careful ruler. 
When John heard these proposals, he gave insufficient thought to the 
views of the Emperor and acted very unwisely. For he sent to the 
Suani, wishing to greet their king. Khosro himself had trapped John 
into such an irregular action. He contrived this so that he could 
support his own position with the plea that the Suani themselves had 
rejected subjection to the Romans, even though they had been urged 
to accept it. For he knew well what success those sent by John would 
have. After this Khosro said that he would send an envoy to the 
Roman Emperor to make all these agreements binding. And John 
returned to Byzantium. 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 6) 

When the Emperor Justin learned that John had sent to Suania and 
that the Suani had refused to join the Roman side, he was naturally 
enraged. He judged that John had failed in his mission, since he had 
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ov Mpdcg TO GLVOiGOV TH NOAITEia SiampagapEvoc. OvdSE yap 
Yprivat adtov E~aokeE oteEiAat, El ye UT] TOUTO EveKkedEvoato oi 6 
Baoirevs, KaK tovtov dovdvat mpdgaciv Tlépoaic 16 adiknpa 
Evoxialetv Kai mpogépetv Adyouc, a> abtoi Lovdvor annvi- 
vavto Ta “Pwpaiwv, GAA” ovdé Ev apy tHv toiravtnv mpoo- 
déFac8at mpdKAnoiv, Ty Lovavovuc mpotpéyaoSar eivat bnd 
“Pwpaious,  tovtov ye Evexa nmpeoBevtrv Ev BuCavtiw yevéo@a. 
obdétepov yap €& augoiv evrpenéc civat ti moAiteia HyHoato. 
‘Iwavvnv obv nEpippoviods 6 avTOKpaTwP Ev TH TOV avenitn- 
deiwv Etats poipa, Eyvwmpdtevoe SE SGnwco Ta Nuaptnpéva ed 
dvadein. 

(Suda 11421 = vv.3-4) 
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3. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 6) 

‘Ott HyyEABN Tovotiva wo Ek tic Tlepodv Enixpateiac éEwp- 
unoev 0 Ziy mpeoBevoduEevos te Kai diadeyOnodpevoc nepi 
Lovavwv, Ev TavTO® Kai PLAOPPOOIVNS Prpata AnoKoLiowv 
Baoirei, Ett TE Kai Ta EM Oic “Pwpaio: mpocEyKaAovou ev 
diabnodpEvoc. 6 d& Tovotivoc év Bova Exoisito fH pn mpoo- 
6éEa08at thv mpeoBPeiav TH mpocdexOpEvov eidévat tov Ziy Wc Ta 
Kata vodvV ALTO avvGEOETAL OVdaUHs. Kai 54 EvyKpotnOeions 
avt® ExKANOIac, doKel KaTASNAOV yevéoBal Ett OSotNOpodvtt 
TH Ziy dia ovddrAaBdv Im@dvvov, > TO Tapdnav ovdév TOv 
doknbévtwv mpooedéEato 6 Baolrevds. TobUTOvV yEvopevonv, TO 
ypappa éveyetpio8n Ttpo8éw tOv Gua Iwavvy yevopévov evi 
Kata 67 tTHv Ilepodv mpo tod. kai obv Tio8éw Evexerevdoato 
Baoirevds prpata pév dGev tig ws “Pwpaiovs gidiac ano- 
Kopioat Baotrei tov Iepodv, bravtidCovtt sé, HonEp EiKdc, TO 
nmpeoBevth émdetEat thv Imdvvov ExtotoAryv, wo av Eootto 
ECEMLOTAPEVOG O Zix Kai OAPESOTATA TPOYLVOAOKWV THv PactrEws 
Bovary. Tipd8e0c obv, TOUTO ENITETPAPPEVOV AUTH, MAPEYEVETO 
EV Toic Opiotc yvovs d& Wo oUNwW nNdpEeotiv O TlepoHv mpEo- 
Bevtric, Emopeveto 6 ye avtika mpd Xooponv. EvuPav dé obtw, 
tod Ziy dv Etépac aAtpanod Ec tHv NiotBiv adetkopévon Exei TE 
dltatpiyavtos TH dstateOyvat TO COOpa ApPp@otwc, Ev TOSOKTH 
Tipd8e0¢ mpdc tod Mepodv BPaotréws ayeGeic ExtkatérAaPe tov 
Ziy émavepyopuevoc Kata dy tHv NiotBiv Ett voowdn ta TE 
ll tOv ... yevopévev Evi Valesius [t@ ... yevonévm@éviA 1281 Valesius [5é A ye Hoeschel 
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acted contrary to the good of the state. For, Justin said, he should 
have sent no one since the Emperor had not ordered him to do this, 
and as a result of his actions he had given the Persians an opportunity 
to veil their unjust behaviour and to claim that the Suani themselves 
rejected the Roman Empire;'® it had not been part of his brief either 
that he should urge the Suani to submit to the Romans or that an 
envoy should come to Byzantium on this matter. For Justin held 
neither action appropriate for the state. The Emperor, therefore, 
despised John and classed him as an incompetent, and planned how 
he might repair the damage. 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 6) 

It was reported to Justin that the Zikh had set out from Persia as an 
envoy to discuss Suania, that he would bring the Emperor a warm 
message of greeting, and that he would settle amicably the Roman 
complaints. Justin wished either not to receive the embassy or to 
receive it but make it clear to the Zikh that he would by no means 
achieve what he desired. He summoned the senate, and it was decided 
that while he was still on his way it would be made clear to the Zikh 
through a letter from John that the Emperor would accept none of 
his proposals. When the letter had been written, it was given to 
Timotheus, who was one of those who had earlier accompanied John 
to Persia. The Emperor ordered Timotheus to convey expressions of 
friendship from the Romans to the Persian king and when, as was 
likely, he met the envoy on his journey, to show him John’s letter so 
that the Zikh would know clearly in advance the Emperor's position. 
With these instructions Timotheus travelled to the border. When he 
learned that the Persian envoy had not yet arrived, he journeyed 
ahead to Khosro. It so happened that the Zikh had taken another 
route to Nisibis and was waiting there because he had fallen ill. 
Meanwhile Timotheus, having been dismissed by the Persian king, 
caught up with the Zikh, who was still sick, on his return to Nisibis 
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ypagévta oi mpdc lwavvou Evexeipioev. 6 dé Katapab@v Wwe éc 
tobvavtiov avt@ tOv EAniaBEvtwv 1 650c¢ yivetat Kai aco ovK 
aisiws ot mpoBroEetat ta Tico mpEeoPeiac, SvoOvpia nEpinEecwv 
Kai TH VOOoW KaTOYOS Ov KaTEoTpEYE TOV Biov. Kai péEv 57 Kai 
‘Twdvvnv avtika ovvéBn teO8vavat. 

Meta tadta dayyéAAetar év Bulavtiw ac Etepoc Eon 
mpeoBevttic 6 MPOGayopEevdpEvos MeBwdnNc. odtOG Ec THv Paot- 
Aida ETOPEVvETO EEWYKMPEVOG Kai LaAG BpEevOvdpEVOS Kai Ariba 
Exwv, MG TEpi Lovaviacg avt® KivnOnoovtar Adyol, Kai 6tt 
Tlépoacg apéoxovoa yevrjoovtar EvvOtjKar. tavty tH Savoia 
Emnppévos Ev BuCavtio ter adOadéotepov 1H Kata npeoPevtiv 
QEpEVOS TOIc KATA THV OdolNOpiav. TapayevopEvon dé (PactAEdc 
yap ron Enénvoto MePBwdon tic GAaCoveiac népt, Kai dnoia 
dtta éAriCwv tv dpe Enoijoato), tac péev Ek Paorréwe 
Tlepo@v E50Ee Séye08at MpocpHoEtcs Kata Tov ciwbdta Hecpdv, 
nepieppovnoe dé Guws TOV MeBOdSn Kai dneqAatpile uNdé trv 
oiavobv ovvovoiav a> adtov moLovpEVOG. Wc SE Eo TOWVaVTiOV 
tjnep EBovAETO Ta Tc NpEoPEiac oi EyMpel, Kai TO Napdnav 
ovdév avta Ere nepi Lovaviac 6 Paotilrevc, Emerita EEerrnaper d 
MeBodnes tov Gua ot Lapaknvovs Eco Adyous iévar tH avdto- 
Kpatop.. eimovto yap augi tovs TEecoapaKovta oikeiw Tivi 
npeoPevtt) TatTOpEVOL. O YAP TOV Lapaknv@v pvAapyos “Ap- 
Bpoc éxnéuwas bnijpye Kai dye Edv 1H MePwdyn npeoPeiav 
ditareyOnoopEevonus tEpi OV YpHUaTwV TpPdc Iovotiviavod Exopi- 
Covto. MeBwdne obv tod oKozod tov nepi Lovaviac Gpaptav, wc 
dv pn Tavtn dmpaKxtoc avaywprnoot, Emipedeotata mwc Vvti- 
Bore ths wc Pactkéa toyEeiv eicoddov tovs Lapaxnvots. Kai 
TOIVOV LUTOAGBOV 6 AdTOKPaTwp: Ti yap Sta, Epn, BobAovtat oi 
Ka’ budc Lapaxnvoi; wo sé EyKeipevov EMPa, KaTEVEVOE LOVO 
ceioléval TO EKEivwv TpEeoPEvTT. Hniotato yap w>o anav0ad1al6- 
HEVOG OUK dv EAOLTO GveEv TOV OL ENOMEVOV Wc PaolrAéa MoLTHoa, 
GAM Honep Hvika mapa lovotiviavov Evv drat toic Ga avtoic 
TOV Lapaxnvav oi mpEoPEic Eyivovto, Kai Tov otwM PovAEoBar 
TO GUVNVEc StaowCovta MoinoErv. EvTEvVEV TE ENTPOOMNOV WETO 
Ee aitiav, wo avtoc pEv TA Gppddia Paotrsi dietpagato, 6 dé 
Lapaknvos Kota Eyvw ta SEovta’ cita Kata 57 tov BapPapou 
GAVTLOTpPAgTOETAL TO ExikANnpa. Kai ovK [Av] GAAwWs anEBH 7 
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and handed him the letter from John. When the Zikh learned that his 
journey would have the opposite result to what he wished and that 
the embassy would not succeed, he fell into a depression, succumbed 
to his sickness and died. Presently, John died also. 

Later, news was brought to Byzantium that another envoy was 
being sent, whose name was Mebod.'* He journeyed to the palace 
full of pride and preening himself, expecting that he would discuss 
Suania and that the result would be a settlement satisfactory to the 
Persians. With this inflated opinion he came to Byzantium, having 
behaved towards all whom he encountered on the way more 
arrogantly than was proper for an envoy. When Mebod arrived, the 
Emperor, who had already learned of his pretensions and with what 
expectations he had come, consented to receive the greetings from 
the Persian king in the usual manner, but treated Mebod with scorn 
and contempt and offered him no opportunity at all for discussions. 
Since the embassy was turning out otherwise than he wished and the 
Emperor refused to speak to him at all on the subject of Suania, 
Mebod asked the Saracens who were with him to speak to the 
Emperor. There were about forty of these in his party on their own 
embassy. For the chief of the Saracens, Ambrus, had himself sent an 
embassy along with Mebod to discuss the money which they had 
received from Justinian. Mebod, therefore, since he had achieved 
nothing on the issue of Suania, sought most eagerly that the Saracens 
be granted an audience with the Emperor, lest he return home 
completely empty-handed. When the Emperor learned this, he 
asked, ‘“‘What do your Saracen subjects want?” and seeing Mebod’s 
eagerness, gave permission for the envoy alone to approach him. For 
he knew that the envoy out of pride would refuse to approach the 
Emperor without his followers, but just as when the Saracen envoys 
had come before Justinian with all their companions, he would wish 
to do the same and maintain the custom. Thus Justin thought that he 
would be able to argue plausibly that he had acted as befits an 
Emperor while the Saracen did not know what was proper, and he 
would be able to throw the blame upon the barbarian. 

It turned out just as the Emperor had intended. For the Saracen 
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Bacirevs totoydoato. 6 yap 51) Lapaknvoc anpenéc eivar 16 
nrapeivai oi pOvw Wc BaoiAéa DnotoONYGGc, Kai 10 Kpaticav 
d78ev katadverv oby aipetéov avtTd, Anmnvrvato tHv Ec Paothkéa 
nmapodov. tote O Paotreds TOV HEV LapaKknvov tedewmtata 
neptemppovnoev, 6 dé Ec TOV MeBwSH napryaye tac aitiac. 6 dé 
tOv Ilepo@v npeoBevtiic @ d€onotTa, EAeEEv, ob Tape ovv- 
ETAaWOVWV, EL YE O LapaKknvos ENANHHEANOE TL, GAAWS Sé 
GkKOVOGLEVOG, Onw>o, Ei HEV Appddia TH Sikaiw AEyou, pH 
mepioyouat, ci SE ye E> tobvavtiov dpOroEetat adikw>s Eney- 
KOA@V, adTdG EY KatTadtaitHow tod LapaKknvovd. 6 Paorrev< 
émitwOaCwv' THKEIG, Wo Eoikev, Ovyi mpecPEevodpEVOc, GAAG 
dikdowv. 6 MeBwdnso avtika Oye TH RAHKTIKG tod Adyou 
OVYYEAG TO MPOGWTOV EMOLVITTETO. TOLYAPODV TApAaypTpPa tov 
avTOKPATOPA NPOGELTMV TtEP BEptc ots AvEeYOpNoEV. 

‘Ohiyats 5& botepov NuEpaic adOtc Eco ta Pacirela naped- 
B@v napyTEito Ainapas nEpi Tio THV LapaKnvav cioddov. tov 
dé BPactkéwso AvavEevovtosc, Oby Sotov EgaoKev Eivat ph Ta doa 
ENETEAEL TPO TOD Mapa Pwpaiovuc mpeoPevdpEvoc 6 Ziy Kai éyé 
avOic énitedeiv. of yap Ka’ Hudc Lapaknvoi dpa avtd napa 
Baoiréa éyivovto. det obv Kai Eye TOV towv Exeivw AnoAavetv, 
aco &v pn Gonep AckwPnpévar wov ai petaEd ‘Pwyaiwv te kai 
Tepodv ovvérjKat. 6 Baoireds mpdc tadta dpyidwe Exwv' ti obv, 
ei Kai mEe~wMpatat O Ziy Eni poryeia H Kai EtEpw STW NANPPEAT- 
LAaTL TV GVNKEGTwV GAOUG, Kai Goi KaT tyvoc EKEiva itéa; TOD 
Evvatobavy Baoirei Popaiov kai Iovotivw diadeyopevoc; tote 
Katoppwinoac 6 MePBawdnco mepiderc TE yevouEvoc npHvis 
EKELTO EN ESAMOUG, TPdc Apvnoiv te katagevywv Kai avatvo- 
wevoc ciptoGai ot Ta TOIddSE. TAUTY <TH> AnoAoyia ypwpEevon, 6 
avtoKpatwp Ed0EEev brayeoOat tH mevWoi EAEEE TE’ EOLKEV OV O 
Epunvedvs piv Etepa ave EtEpwMv PPdoar. Ei Toivuv. OvdEV 
AEAEKTAL GOL Tapa TO MpOOT|KOV, ioO1 TO ENikKANLA anoviya- 
wEvoc. oUtTwWs 6 PaolrEds Exovti AnoNpooNOINoapEVOS Ta AEY- 
Oévta mpdc adtovd Eidéval TOV EipNnHEVwV THV Gyvotav UTE- 
Kpivato, Kai 517 Ec TO HRLM@TEpov pEtTHVvEYON, wo av ur Ppacv- 
TEPOG TE Kai KATA TO HGAAOV Dyaydpac EaolTto 6 MEeBwdNCs TH EG 
Evvotav Eyelv GvVELSEVaL TOV ADTOKPATOPA TH TOV PNHYATwV 
TPAYOTHTL. 

Obtw 57 obv tod PacirEwWs NapaKpovoapévov tHv vnO- 
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considered that it was inappropriate to go before the Emperor alone 
and that he should not choose to break past practice, and so he 
turned down the summons. Thereupon Justin held the Saracen in 
complete contempt and told Mebod the reason. The Persian envoy 
said, ‘My Lord, I am not here to join in defending the Saracen if he 
has given offence. When I hear the details, if his complaints are just. 
then I shall not desert him, but if, on the contrary, his accusations are 
unjust, I myself shall condemn the Saracen.” The Emperor replied 
sarcastically, “It seems that you are here not as an envoy, but as a 
judge.” Thrown into confusion by the sting of these words, Mebod 
blushed scarlet. Then he immediately made the correct salute to the 
Emperor and withdrew. 

A few days later Mebod again came to the palace and asked 
insistently that the Saracens be admitted. When the Emperor 
refused, he declared, “‘It is not right that I in my turn be denied what 
was granted to the Zikh, the previous envoy to the Romans. For our 
Saracen subjects were given audience before the Emperor with him. I 
should receive the same privileges as him lest there be a breach of the 
agreement between the Romans and the Persians.”*'’’ At this the 
Emperor flew into a fury and said, “What! If the Zikh had been 
caught in adultery or some other serious crime, would you have to 
follow in his steps? Do you realise that you are addressing the Roman 
Emperor Justin?” Then Mebod took fright and in his panic threw 
himself face down on the floor and took refuge in denials, claiming 
that he had said nothing of the sort. When he made this excuse, the 
Emperor pretended to accept the plea and said, “It seems, then, that 
our interpreter made a mistranslation. If you said nothing improper, 
be assured that you have cleared yourself of the charge.” In this way 
the Emperor, feigning ignorance of the words, pretended that he did 
not understand what had been said by Mebod, and acted ina gentler 
manner so that Mebod should not become even bolder and more 
arrogant through learning that the Emperor was aware of the 
insolence of his words.'™* 

When the Emperor had concealed his knowledge in this way, 
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voiav’ oipatéta, SE O MeBwdnc, Kai Ta Lapakynvika pdrAa 
dmavta kai “AuBpoc avtds Kai 7 mpeoBeia 7 Kat abdtovc’ Epoi 
yap o1yt) Eooito Exati te adt@v, od eimompi <ti> TO AoiNdv. 
TOUTWV OUTW KEKIVNHEVOV, TAEIOTa HEV Kai GAAG O BaolrEvds Tov 
Lapaknvov cine kax@c, Kai Wc pEeTAaPOAEUS TE Kai TaALYKaMNAOG 
HKol. mpdc totic 8 EPaoKkeEV Wo OLY Oidc TE NEQUKE ATNOELV StTOv 
éveka Baoidrei EvtEvEGHEVOG AMiKETO. MNO yap wc EBEAOL TA 
ovvyOn ypryata Kopicac8al mpdc Nudv, avd’ av, oipat, 
Koptettat Evppopac 6 katapatoc TE Kai ATOAOKPEVOG. yedorddEG 
yap, ei Lapaknvev éOvet, kai tata vouddwv, Pwpaioi ye évtec 
tetacoueba &> MOpwv anaywyrv. 6 MePadnc’ elev, E—n, & 
d€OnOTA, El KAI AMPAKTOV, OUWS ANONEWWEIC ADTOV. O BactAEvG: 
Kai ci 1) mapeyéveto, Goov TO ye EY NHiv, GAN odv anitw. Kai 
éyé Edv adtTH KEAEVOOV, 1 SE O MEPwSNG. Ec TEAOS EABOVONG Tic 
mpeoPeiac év tovtoic, tov te Ilepo@v npeoPevtrv Kai tov< 
Lapaknvov<s 6 Paoirevs Gua aytikev E> ta TaTPLA HAN aro- 
VOOTHOOVTAS. 

Oitw te aneoryjOn Gnravta tH tod avtoKpatopos vov- 
vexeia Ta 60a Iwdvvys éni tH mpeoPeia dienpaEato ov Kata 16 
MpoojKov. Oo d6& of Lapaknvoi Evdov tic Eavt@®v EyEvovto 
annyyeidyv te t6 ApBpw thv tod Bactréws Bovary nEpi tov 
pundiCovtac tHv Lapaknvaev, tote O’ApBpoc KaPadon 1H ddEA 9G, 
dg “AAapovvédpw TH TOv DNd “Popatiovusg Lapaknvav nyovpéva 
avtiKkabitotdpevoc tv, onpaiver Kkatadpapeiv trv ‘Adapovv- 
dapov yiv. Hoe sé H yt Ord ‘ApaPiav teAsi. 

(Suda B532 = vv.30-31, A3098 = v.39, K527 = vv.69-70, E3969 = 
vv. 72-73) 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 7) 

‘Ot: &pyouévov tod tetaptov Etovg TtH¢ lovotivov Baciheiac 
npeofeia tov TovpKkov agixeto év BuCavtio. o> yap ta TovpKav 
éni péya pOn, oi LoydSaitar oi mpd tod pév “E@adartov, 
tHvikadta 5& TovpKkov KkatrKool, tod cpdv Pacthéws Ed5é0vTO 
mpeoBeiav oteiAat wc Tlépoac, mo Gv Exeioe amidvtec oi 
LoydSaitat dviov napaoyotvto tiv pEtabav toic Mrdotc. kai obv 
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Mebod said, *‘A curse upon all the Saracen tribes and Ambrus and 
their embassy. In future may I speak not a word about them, but may 
I keep my silence.’’ When he said this, the Emperor, too, called a 
great many more curses upon the Saracen, saying that he was a 
turncoat and a huckster. ‘‘Moreover,” Justin said, “the cannot 
conceal for what purpose he has come to the Emperor. He says that 
he wishes to receive the usual payment from us, instead of which, I 
think, the accursed criminal will receive misfortune. It would be 
laughable if we, the Romans, became tributary to the Saracen race, 
nomads at that.’” Mebod said, ‘‘So be it, my Lord. But you will let 
him go, even if empty-handed.” The Emperor replied, ‘As far as am 
concerned, I wish he had never come. He can certainly leave.” 
Mebod said, “Dismiss me with him.” Thus the embassy was 
concluded, and the Emperor sent the Persian envoy and the Saracens 
together back home to their own countries. 

In this way the Emperor, by his clever tactics, ensured that the 
disadvantageous agreements made by John on his embassy were not 
raised. But when the Saracens reached their own land and reported to 
Ambtrus the attitude of the Emperor towards the Saracens who were 
subject to the Medes, then Ambrus ordered his brother Kaboses, who 
lay opposite Alamundar, the leader of the Saracens subject to the 
Romans, to ravage Alamundar’s territory.'®’ This territory was on 
the borders of Arabia. 


10 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 7) 

At the beginning of the fourth year''® of Justin’s reign an embassy 
from the Turks came to Byzantium. As the power of the Turks 
increased, the Sogdians, who were earlier subjects of the Ephthalites 
and now of the Turks, asked their king to send an embassy to the 
Persians, to request that the Sogdians be allowed to travel there and 
sell raw silk to the Medes.'!' Sizabul'!? agreed and dispatched 
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neiBetar 6 LiCaBovdos aginoi te npecBevoopévous Loydaitac: 
éEnyeito dé tio mpeoPeiag Mavidy. dpixopevor 57 obv napa 
Baotiéa Mepodv éd€ovto tic peta&ns nEpt, 6twc dvev tivdc 
KM@ADUNS abtoic mpoéABOL Ex adTT Ta Tic Eumopiac. 6 Sé 
Hepodv Paotiets (ovdapmc yap avt® rpeoKe ta to1dde, wo dv 
ur, EvOEvde deta Eootto tovToOIc Toic Hepo@v eéuPateverv 
Opiotc) aveBaAEeto Eo TO abpiov’ Kai pév obv adOic avaPoAq 
éyptito maArv Etépa. Wc SE GAAOTE GAAWS TO Napov anEKpoveto, 
TOV LoydaitOv ExAimapovvtwv TE Kai EYKELLEVwWV, TOTE XOO- 
pons ExxAnoidoacs avedoyiCeto. kai obv 6 KatovAgoc Exeivoc 6 
"Ep@aditnys, dc 61a thv EK TOD KaT avtov Pactléws yeyevnLevyv 
Braiav pi€iv tH yovarki tpovdaKxe TO OUd@PvAOV Toic TovpKotc, 
obtos yobv (ueTavaotns yap év TH pETaEd Eyeyovet tod ypdvov 
Kai éurdiCev 15n) maprvece Paordei tHv Mepodv trv pétabav 
ovdap@co anonéuyaob8al, GAAG yap Kai @vfoad8al, Kai ta bnéEp 
avtis pév KatabéoOat tysnpata, GewpEvwv dé avTOv TaV 
npeoPewv tavthnv dgavioat mupi, Wc dv pte Gdtkeiv 56Eo1 pte 
unv BovrAEo8ar yproOa tH Ex Tovpkwv petaéy. kai 1 pév 
wétaba EmvpnoanOn, avdtoi dé Ec ta NaTpta THON aveywmpnoav tH 
YEVEVNHEV® TKLOTA YALPOVTEG. 

"Enerdn S5€ 1TH LiCaBovAw ta EvyKvuproavta Eppacavy, 
avtika Gye kai Etépa npeoBeia Eyptto wc époacs piAonon}- 
oac8at trv Kata opaic noAtteiav PovAdpEvoc. Eni 5E  Tovp- 
KoOV tpeoPEeia adOic apikto, 6 PaolrEedc Gua Toic Ev TEAEL 
Ilepodv kai 1H KatovAgw éyv@pateve, navtn a&vugopov eivat 
Tlépoats gidiav 8é00a1 wo TovpKouc 6 yap XKvOikov eivat 
TaArAipPorAov. TALTY Tol Kai MapeveyOnoEe SNHANTHPin PappaKw 
évious d:ap0aprivat tov mpEoPEewv, Onws AnEiMOLEV Tic EKEioE 
HETENELTA TapOvOIac. Kai 57 Ot TAEiOTOL TOV TpECPEvOapLEVWV 
Tovpkwv ti mepi trv EdMdnv pi€et TOV GvatpEeTiKOV PaPLaKWV 
avtobd mov Tov Piov KaTéAvOGV TNANV TPLOV 1 TEGOaPav. Bpotic 5é 
époitnoe IlEpoaic Wo SWAOVTO TH TVLyYNPS TOv MepoOv avyps 
TOV TovpKav oi mpéoPetc, &tE Thc avtTOv ywWpac Paya vipEet@ 
NAAVVOPEVNG, Kai Gbvatov Ov avtoic dvEv KPLEWSOUG KATAOTH- 
patos PiotEevelv. TaUTY Tot Kai GAAws DnoTONHOUaVTES, Ol YE TV 
ériPovary dtégvyov, ottw EvyPav cic thv natpw@av énaved- 
Odvtecg ta Gnep oi WéEpoar kai of dieyiOUptoav tatita. Guws O 
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Sogdian envoys, whose leader was Maniakh.''' When they reached 
the king of the Persians, they asked that they be given permission to 
sell the raw silk there without any hindrance. The Persian king, who 
was not at all pleased by their request, being reluctant to grant free 
access from there to that area of Persia, put off his reply until the next 
day and kept postponing it. After a series of postponements, as the 
Sogdians were pressing insistently for a reply, Khosro summoned a 
council to discuss the matter. Katulph, the Ephthalite, who, because 
the king had raped his wife, had betrayed his own tribe to the 
Turks''* (and who in the meantime had left them and joined the 
Medes), advised the Persian king not to return the silk, but to buy it, 
paying the fair price for it, and to burn it in the fire before the very 
eyes of the envoys, so that he would not be held to have committed an 
injustice but that it would be clear that he did not wish to use raw silk 
from the Turks. So the silk was burned, and the Sogdians returned to 
their homeland not at all pleased with what had happened.!'* 
When the Sogdians told Sizabul what had occurred, he himself 
sent another embassy to the Persians, since he wished to establish 
friendly relations between them and his own state. When this second 
Turkish embassy arrived, the king, after discussion with the Persian 
high officials and with Katulph, decided that because of the 
untrustworthy nature of the Scythians''® it was completely against 
Persian interest to establish friendly relations with the Turks. At this 
he ordered that some of the envoys be poisoned, so that henceforth 
they would refuse to come there. The majority of the Turkish envoys, 
all but three or four, were murdered by a deadly poison mixed in with 
their food. A report was circulated amongst the Persians that the 
Turkish envoys had been killed by the stifling dryness of Persia, 
because their own land was often covered with snow and they could 
not survive away from cold weather. Although the survivors of the 
plot suspected a different explanation, when they returned to their 
own country they noised about the same version as the Persians. 
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LilaBovdroc (ayxivovucg yap tic Kai detvdc) OvK Nyvdénoe td 
mpayGéEv, OOn 5é, GnEp Kai Hv, ao E50A0PovyONoaV oi npéo- 
Betc. EvOev toryapodv 1 Svopévera tipfato Hepodv te Kai 
Tovpkov. kai AaBduEevoc 6 Mavidy, 6¢ THv LoydsaitHv npo- 
ELOTI|KEL, TOLODSE KaLPOD EvuPovAEver TH LiCaPovAW dpEtvov 
eivar TovpKotic donmdoao8at Ta Popaiwv kai rap’ adtovds dviov 
amoKxonpicerv tv pétagav, dco ye kat Kata TO TMAEOV TOV GAAWV 
avOpHnwvV ypwHEvOUG. Etompdtata dé Eyetv E~yn 6 Maviay Kai 
avtoOg ovvanaipEerv toic TpéGPEotv TOV TovpKav’ Kai O> TAUTH 
ido. Eoovtat ‘Popaioi te kai TotpKot. tovtoic dynov Kata- 
vevoac Toic prpactw oO LilaPovdoc Exnéuner adtov te Kai 
ETEPOUG TIVads Wo Paoiréa ‘PHOpaiwv npeoBevoopévovus mpoo- 
PT|OEIs TE GNOKOpLObVTUs Kai d@pa pEetaéens ovdk dAiyov ti yphpa 
Kai ovdAdAaBdc tivac. [Crter Ev TH Epi ENLO TOAD. | 

Toidode tivac EmitatoAds EmipepdpEevoc 6 Maviay anrp- 
Eato tic ddoimopiac, Kai dt) Eo TA PAALOTA MOAATV Stavicac 
dtpanodv yw@pouc te SEA Oav EqdT1 TAEiotoOUs SpN TE pEy1oTa Kai 
ayxivenr Kai nedia Kai vanac Aipvac te Kai Notapovc, cita TOV 
Kavxacov tO dpoc brEeperBav, 10 teAevtaiov dgiketo é> Bov- 
Cavtiov. kai toivov cic Ta Bacireta naperAB@v Kai napa Paoiréa 
yevonevos dnavta Enpate ta Sou Enetat TH Tic Miriac BeonG, td 
TE ypaypa Kai 14 d@pa Eveyeipioe toic é¢ TOUTO avEeIpEvoic, Kai 
EdEITO UT} GVvOvTTOVG adTd yevéoPal Tovs Tic ddoiNOpiac 
idpOtac. 

"Atap 6 Baoireds avadrEEapuEvoc biG TOV EpuNnvewv tO 
ypaupa TO LKvOiKOV GopEVEOTATA TMPOOT|KATO THv TpEoPEiav. 
Tolyapovv TpEto tovs mpEaPeEtc nEpi tic TOV TovpKwv Hy_e- 
poviac te kai ympac. oi SE ye Epaoay téttapac HEV avTOIC Eivar 
fyyepoviac, TO dé ye KpatOc Tob Evpmavtoc Ebvouc aveio#at pova 
tO LiCaPovAw. mpdc ye EAeEav Wc Napeotroavto kai Ep@aritac 
péyp. Kai E> Pdpov Anaywytv. Thoav obv, EH 6 adtoKpadtTwp, 
THY TOV EpOaditOv <br KOOv> Enoijoaobe Sbvaptv; Mav” LEV 
obv, tAeEav oi mpéoBeEtc. abOic 6 Bacirevs Kata TOAEIG TH TOU 
apa Kata KOpas GKovv oi "E~Oaditat; ot mpEoPEtc’ dotiKoOl, o 
dséornota, TO ODAOV. EvSNAOV Obv, 1 5E 6 PaoLAELG, Wo Exeivwv 
dynmov THV TOAEMV KUPLOL KaVEOTI KATE. Kai paAGa, Epacav. 6 
Baoiets’ dpa hudc dvadidaEnte Gon tHv ABdpwv nANOdc Tic 
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Sizabul, however, who was a shrewd and intelligent man, recognised 
what had been done and realised the truth, that the envoys had been 
killed by treachery. This was the cause of the hostility between the 
Persians and the Turks. 

Maniakh, the leader of the Sogdians, took this opportunity and 
advised Sizabul that it would be better for the Turks to cultivate the 
friendship of the Romans and send their raw silk for sale to them 
because they made more use of it than other people. Maniakh said 
that he himself was very willing to go along with envoys from the 
Turks, and in his way the Romans and Turks would become friends. 
Sizabul consented to this proposal and sent Maniakh and some 
others as envoys to the Roman Emperor carrying greetings, a 
valuable gift of raw silk and a letter.''’ (Look for the letter in the 
Excerpts on Letters.) 

Carrying this letter Maniakh set out on his journey. He 
travelled very many roads and traversed very many lands, over huge 
mountains reaching near the clouds, through plains and woods, over 
marshes and rivers. Then he crossed the Caucasus and finally came to 
Byzantium.''® When he entered the palace and came before the 
Emperor, he did everything according to the law of friendship. He 
handed over the letter and the gifts to those who were sent to receive 
them and he asked that the toil of his journey not be in vain. 

When the Emperor read the letter, written in Scythian,''’ 
through an interpreter, he most willingly granted an audience to the 
embassy. He then questioned the envoys about the leadership of the 
Turks and their location. They replied that they had four principa- 
lities, but power over the whole people was vested in Sizabul alone. '”° 
Furthermore, they said, the Turks had conquered the Ephthalites 
and made them tributary.'?! “You have, therefore,’ asked the 
Emperor, ‘“‘made all the power of the Ephthalites subject to you?” 
‘““Completely,”’ replied the envoys. The Emperor then asked, **Do the 
Ephthalites live in cities or villages?” The envoys: ‘‘My Lord, that 
people lives in cities.””!’? ‘‘Then,” said the Emperor, “‘it is clear that 
you have become master of these cities.”’ ‘*Indeed,” said the envoys. 
The Emperor asked, ‘Tell us how large a multitude of Avars revolted 
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tov TovpKwv agnviacev Enikpateiac, Kai el tives Ett nap’ bpiv. 
cioi pév, & Paotred, of ye Ta NEtTEpa GtEpyovoty ETL, Tos SE 
drnovOev dnodpacavtac oipar dyugi tac eixoow elvar yiArddac. 
eita dnaprOunodpevot oi mpéoPetc EOvN KatHKoa Tovpxwv 16 
Aoinov HvtTtBGAOvv Tov adTOKpaTOpaA Eiprvnv te Evvectavat Kai 
Ouatypiav ‘Popaiots te kai TovpKoic. npooetibecav 5é w> Kai 
ETOILOTATA EXOVGL KATANOAELNOAL Tt¢ Popaiwv Enikpateiac td 
SLOHEVES, ONOGOV Ec THV KAT avdTOvS ayEAaCovtat TinEtpov. éni 
TovTotc Gua TH A€Eat tH yeipe Dyow avateivac 6 Mavidy oi te 
Ebv avt® Spkwm Emtotwoavto pEyiotw UNV OpPoyva@povt 
dtavoia tadta sipfo8at. mpdc ye Kai Katéyeov apdc ogiotv 
avtoic, Et ye UNV Kai TH LilaPovA@, GAAG yap Kai navti TH 
EOve, ef ye ovyi Ta EnnyyeApEeva GANOT TE Ely Kai npaKtéa. obtw 
pév obv TO PdAOV Oi TotpKor pido EyEvovto ‘Pwopaiois Kai tH 
Ka’ Hpac ovdyi GAAWS E—oitnoav NoOAtTEia. 

(Suda T7145 = wv.31-32, 1188 = vv.32-33, ©509 = vv.37-38, N436et 
11120 = vv.39-40, Q116 = vv.48-50) 
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2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 7) 

‘Ott TOV TovpKwv tTOv LaKdv KaAovpEVa@V TO TdAQaL TpEGPEiav 
Noinoapevwv mpdc ‘lovotivov nepi eiptivys, ev BovaAt éxour- 
oato 6 Paotrevds Exnépyar mpeoPeiav wo TovpKouc: Kai dh 
Znpapywo tH Kidiki Edeye napacKevaleoOat Eni tovtw, 6c tHv 
MPOG EW NOAEWV THVIKADTA DATPYE OTPATHYOs. Enei ObV AnavTA 
avT® Ta Goa TPdc paKpav Odov EENptTvpEVaG Tv, Nvika MPdc tO 
nEpac HvvETO Tic Tlovotivov Bactreiacg TO TETAPTOV ETOG, TO 
SELTEPM EVLALTO THC MEVTEKALOEKAETNPISOG NEPLPOPGc, TEpi Ta 
mpooipta Tod napa Aativoic Abyovoton UNnvdc, 6 pév Zrypapyoc 
anrjpev xk BuCavtion Evv advt@® Maviayw Kai toic dug’ avtov. 
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3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom.8) 

“OTL TOAAGV NLEpaev OdO0v StavboavtEc oi MEpi Zrypapyov EmEerdy| 
naptjoav év toic tHv Loydait@v ténoic, Onnvika tov innwv 
anéBnoav, tiv Tovpkwv Evtot wo EoiKev Ec TOUTO AvEtpEvot, 
OViOV Ggial TPOiGYOVTO Gtdnpov, oipat TH ToinoacGat EvderEiv 
TLIVA, WC PETAAAG AKTOIC DNaPyEl Otd1/pou' A€yeTal yap wc Tap’ 
avtoic obK EdMOPLOTOV TL ypTHa O GidNpPOS. TavTH EvEoTL 
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from Turkish rule and whether any remain subject to you.” ‘There 
are, O Emperor, some who still adhere to us. Those who fled number, 
I think, around twenty thousand.” Then the envoys enumerated the 
tribes subject to the Turks and asked the Emperor for peace and an 
offensive and defensive alliance between the Romans and the Turks. 
They added that they were also very willing to crush those enemies of 
the Roman state who were pressing upon their territory.'?* As they 
were speaking Maniakh and those with him raised their hands on 
high and swore upon their greatest oath that they were saying these 
things with honest intent. In addition they called down curses upon 
themselves, even upon Sizabul and upon their whole race, if their 
claims were false and could not be fulfilled. In this way the Turkish 
people became friends of the Romans and established these relations 
with our State. 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 7) 

When the Turks, who had formerly been called the Sacae,'** sent an 
embassy to Justin concerning peace, the Emperor decided to send an 
envoy to the Turks. He ordered Zemarchus the Cilician, who was at 
the time general in command of the eastern cities, to make ready for 
this.'** When everything necessary for a long journey had been made 
ready, near to the end of the fourth year of Justin’s reign, in the 
second year of the fifteen-year cycle and around the beginning of the 
Latin month of August, Zemarchus set out from Byzantium with 
Maniakh himself and his companions.'** 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 8) 

When Zemarchus and his companions had completed a journey of 
many days, they entered the land of the Sogdians. At this point they 
dismounted from their horses, and certain Turks, who had appa- 
rently been ordered to do this, offered them iron for sale, the purpose 
of which, I think, was to demonstrate that they had iron mines. For it 
is said that amongst them iron is not easily obtained. Thus one can 
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TEKUNPI@oa wo bnaivittopEevor Exe yiiv oidnpowpdpov tH 
tormde EYPTIOAVTO KO"TY. 

"Etepot d€ tiveg tod PvAOV Tod Kata O@ac adtods dva- 
pavévtec, oc civar EAcyov tHv dnaiciwv édatipac, ayyod 
TABov tav nepi Zypapyov' Kai toivuv dnavta doa E<nEVEPOVTO 
poptia dpapevoi EBecav Ev pEow. eita toic tod AlBdvov KAdSoIc 
ndp davayavtec ti LKvOikt govt BapBapa> Gtta prypata 
bneyiO0piCov, Enximatayovvtec S& KMdwovi Tivt Kai tToLTAVY 
UnepSev TOW POPTOv TEPLEPEPOV TO PLAAMSES Tod AiPdvov tH 
pAoyi AaKxiCopevov, Kai dua yivopevor paviddetc Kai éuPpr- 
HOUPEVOL TA MOV Pa anEeAavverv E50KovV' OTH yap &noTPdTaLOt 
tivecg civar Kai dAefixaKor EddKovv. Gnodionopnnodpevor 64 
obv, @> @ovto, ta Svoyeph Zryapyov te adbtov Sl avtiic 
NMAPHYAYOV Tic PAoydc, HSE TE E50EaV Kai Cis dgayviCev. 

Tovtwv dé tavty yeyevnpévov Exeita EmopEvovto Evdv toic 
EG TO TOLOVOE TETAYPEVOIC, iva 6 Xaydvoc avtdc Tv, év Sper tivi 
AEyOuEVa 'Extay, ac dv eizor ypvoobv Spoc “EAANnv avr. Kai 
Toivov adtod APLKOPEVOL, ONY THVIKadTA TH LiCaPovrAw Foavai 
dtatptBai, Kata 51) KOIAdda TLVa ToD MPOGAyOpEvOLEVOD Xpv- 
ood Spous, énei ovv oi nepi Zypapyov Exeioe EQoitnoay, pEeta- 
KANTOL YEVOHEVOL TAPAYPT| Wa tod LilaPovAov HAGov Ec Sytv. tv 
d& dpa Evdov oKnvijc, Kabfoto dé Eni Sitpdyou Kabédpac 
ypvotic, EAkopEvnc, OmNvika Ede1, ONO immov Evdc. NpooEt- 
novtec St tov PapBapov, wc> EB0c adtoic, Ta SOpa npoitoyovto: 
Kai toivov oic ye todto Ev Ppovtiot hv bmEdéEavTO. atap 6 
Zypapyosc coi Sita, Epn, @ Tocov’TwWV EBVOv Tyeyov, 6 Ka’ 
TYWac PaoirEds 6 pEyac ayyEeALaP~dpw yYpNoGpEVOS Epoi EoT- 
Unvev eivat Eco dei trv TOyNV aiciav Te Kai dyaOrv, év Hoovi 
NOLOVHEV® GOl TA PoMpaiov Kai TPdc YE PLAOPPOVOLPEV® Nac. 
EotwM SE GOL KPATEiv dei TOV SvLOLEVaV Kai AaMUPAywyEiv TO 
TOAELLOV. ANEOTW SE PUOKAaVia TIC Wo TOPPOTATW NOV ota TE 
ovoa diappnyvbvat Tovs Tic Pidiac Becpovc. EnitHdeta Eporye 
TOV TovpKov ta OdDAG Kai doa KatHKoa Tovpkwv: EEEte 5 THv 
Ka’ HuGc Kai bpetc ovK GAAWSs. toradta atta ErAeEEv 6 Z1- 
papyoc 6 dé 61) LiCaBovdoc Kai adtdc MpocproEotv ExpHoato 
Opoiats. cita TO AOIMOV ETPaTNOAV Ec Boivynv, Kai TavnpEpia 


8 xounw [kénm X Y9todKata[tO Kata Xedd. 10 éAeyov [Epacav Suda A2962 dnaiciwv 
Suda |.c. [anovaiwv codd. dyyot Hoeschel [ayyoicodd. 11-13 verbain uncis add. Toup e 
Suda ©617 14 brew 80piCov [bneyiBupileto Suda Y408 17 anedAavvev Suda E963 [éne- 
havveiv codd. 33 adyyeAvagdpw Dindorf [ayyeXopdopw codd. 38 Beopovs [Seapovc de 
Boor 39 thv [ta Niebuhr 42 navnpepig [navnpépior Bekker 
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assume that they made this demonstration to imply that they 
possessed land that contained iron.'?’ 

Certain others of their own tribe appeared, who, they said, were 
exorcisers of ill-omened things, and they came up to Zemarchus and 
his companions. They took all of the baggage that they were carrying 
and placed it on the ground. Then they set fire to branches of the 
frankincense tree, chanted some barbarous words in their Scythian 
tongue, making noise with bells and drums, waved above the 
baggage the frankincense boughs as they were crackling with the 
flames, and, falling into a frenzy and acting like madmen, supposed 
that they were driving away evil spirits. For in this way some men 
were thought to be averters of and guardians against evil. When they 
had chased away the evil beings, as they supposed, and had led 
Zemarchus himself through the fire, they thought that by this means 
they had purified themselves also.'?* 

When these things had been done in this way, they travelled 
with those appointed to this task to the place where the Khagan was, 
on a mountain called Ektag, or ‘Golden Mountain’ in Greek.!*? 
When Zemarchus and his companions reached the place where 
Sizabul was presently staying —- in a valley of the so-called ‘Golden 
Mountain’ -, having arrived there, they were summoned and 
immediately came into Sizabul’s presence. He was in a tent, sitting 
upon a golden throne with two wheels, which could be drawn when 
necessary by one horse. They greeted the barbarian and offered him 
their gifts, as was the custom, and were received by those whose task 
it was. 

Then Zemarchus said, “‘Ruler of so many peoples, our great 
Emperor through me, his messenger, says to you, ‘May your fortune 
always be good and success be with you, who are our friend and well- 
disposed towards the Roman state. May you always conquer your 
enemies and make them your plunder. May jealousy, which can 
destroy the laws of friendship, be far, far away from us. The tribes of 
the Turks and those subject to the Turks are my friends, and may you 
think thus about us also.”’ This is what Zemarchus said, and Sizabul 
uttered similar words in reply. 

Then they turned to feasting and spent the rest of the day 
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EVWYOVLEVOL OLETEAODLV EV AUTH S1TOV TH OKNVI}. KATEGKEVAOTO 
dé AVTO EF VPACLATHWV ONPLKOV TE Kai SianETOLKLAPEVWV ToOiCc 
YX¥POpWaAo aAtexvdc. oiv@ pEv obv Exproavto, ovby Spoiw 5é TH 
map piv ExOArBopéva Ex Tic Gunédou: ov yap 47 GuTEAOMdpoc 
avtoic Tf yr OvdE Tv Eyywpiacet map avdtoic TO ToLdvdE yévoc: 
Etépov 5€ tivog PapPapikod Eve~oprOnoav yAEvKous. Kai 
avex@pnoav Onot avtoic 1 KATGAVOIC TV. 

Eita é¢ t6 atiptov Ev EtEpa Ttivi KAaAUBY EvvAABov, hygteo- 
pevy oé Kai KaTamEnolKIApevy OvK GAAwe €€ ipatiwv onpikdv, 
EvOa kai dydApata didpopa tH Lopet ciotr Ker. 6 6 LiCaBovrAoc 
éviCavev Eri KAivys Tivos SANs EK ypvood. Kata dé 67 TO pEGOV 
tod EV6LaITIUATOS KGATMEIC TE YPVOAT Kai TEpippavtrplia, Et1 TE 
ni8or ypvooi. Boivnodpevor 6 obv Kai adic Kai Ta Goa éyprvév 
NOTW EINOVTEG TE Kai AKNKOOTESG AVEYMpNoav. 

TH eEfic év Etépa Eyévovto Siaity, EvOa EvAtvor Kiovec 
Tjodv tivEc EvdedupEvor YPLVOG, YpvotAatdc tE KAivyn Spoiwc, 
Tvtiva ye Sy rov kai TaAW@vES Ypvoot TETTAPES NMpovv. kata dé 57 
TO EuTPdOOLov Tic Siaitys Eni NOAD napEetétavto dpatar, év aic 
NOAU TL YpT|pa apyvpov Entiv, diokxot Te Kai Kava, od Tv GAAG 
kai tetpanddwv ivddApata mAeiota, Kai avta ye drnovbEv 
apyvponointa ovdév Tt dnodéovta TOV Tap’ piv. obtw Lév obv 
TO TOV TOUPKav yEeLoOvi Eveott YALST<. TOV 5é TEpi ZrpApyov 
Ett Exeioe Evdtatpipovtwv, ESs0EE TH LiCaPovAw ote avtov pév 
Zypapyov Gua eikoot Gepanevtaic te kai dnadoic EneoOai oi 
EKOTpaTEvoLEVM KaTa Tlepo@v, tovs d5& dAdovc ‘Pwpaiouc 
ENMAVAOTPEMOVTAS KATA 51) TV YOpPav tov XoAtat@v avapéverv 
tv Zypapyovu éExndvodov. kai dy T5c¢ TH TPOvBHT, SM@poic TE 
MlAo~povnoadpEvos avdvtov<s agrKe, TOV dE Zrypapyov Kai Bepa- 
naivy étipnoe Sopiardwtw: f Sé Tv Ek TOV AEyopnEvwv Xepyip: 
Kai 6 Znhpapyoc obvv TH LilaPovAw Enopeveto paynoopEevw 
Tlépoatc. 

"Ev tavty Srnov tH mopeia yevouevol, Ev y@pw tii 
KOTAOAVOGVTWV AVTOV EniKaAOvLHEVa TaAac bravtidlet TH LiCa- 
BovAw Ilepoa@v npeoBevtic. kai toivov EvvexdAeoe nap’ abvte 


45 dteyvac [ebtéyvws Niebuhr, de Boor pév [5é pév codd. dé transp. Niebuhr post opoia 
47 yévoc [yavoc Meinecke 1869 50 tivi KkadvBn [oxnva Suda 111026 5! KatanenoiKiA- 
pévy [katanenvkaopévyn Suda |.c. 60 napetétavto [nmapetattovto MP 63 tv nap’ 
Hoeschel [tov map’ codd. ottw[totto Hoeschel 64 éveott [péteott Classen 69 corrup- 
telam indicavit de Boor qui kai 64 wc E50EEv adto npovfPy proposuit; sed maiorem corrup- 
telam et fortasse lacunam suspicor. t@del. Hoeschel 71 Xepyip [Xepyic B (fortasse) edd. 
et Moravesik (cf. n.136 ad trans.) 76 abt@ Niebuhr [avt@ codd. 
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enjoying lavish entertainment in the same tent. It was furnished with 
silken hangings dyed without skill in various'*° colours. They did not 
drink wine like ours which is squeezed from the grape, for their land 
does not support the grape vine, and that species of plant is not native 
to their area. They drank their fill of another barbarous kind of sweet 
wine.'*' Then they returned to their lodgings. 

On the morrow they met in another hut'*? which was similarly 
decorated with multicoloured silken hangings. In it stood statues of 
different shapes.'** Sizabul sat there on a couch made completely of 
gold. In the middle of the building were golden urns, water-sprinklers 
and also golden pitchers. They feasted again, and when they had 
spoken and heard as much as was necessary during the drinking, they 
departed. 

On the following day they came to another dwelling in which 
there were gilded wooden pillars and a couch of beaten gold which 
was supported by four golden peacocks. In front of this dwelling 
were drawn up over a wide area wagons containing many silver 
objects, dishes and bowls, and a large number of statues of animals, 
also of silver and in no way inferior to those which we make; so 
wealthy is the ruler of the Turks.'** While Zemarchus and his 
companions were waiting there, Sizabul decided that Zemarchus 
with twenty followers and attendants should accompany him as he 
was marching against the Persians and that the other Romans should 
return to the land of the Kholiatai'** to await Zemarchus’ return. 
[Sizabul] ... and having honoured them with gifts, dismissed them. 
To Zemarchus he presented a female slave, a war-captive from the 
people called Kherkhir.'*° And Zemarchus marched off to fight the 
Persians. 

When they were on the march and encamped in a place called 
Talas,'*’? an envoy from the Persians came to meet Sizabul. He 
invited the Roman and the Persian ambassadors to dine with him. 
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EOTLADOPEVOUG TOUG TE Pwpaiwv Kai Tlepo@v npéoPeic. kai 57 
NAPAYEVOHEVOV AVTMV, TOVG ‘Pwpaiouc 6 LilaPovdAog ev tipt 
NMAELOVL ETOITNOATO, WC Kai KATA THv ExikvdeotEpav avaxdAivat 
otiBdada. mpdc ye Kai nAciota ExtpwEUPopEVOS Ty ToOvs TMépoac, 
aTE ST) MPOG adTHV GdiKka nEeTovOws, Kai Wc TOUTOD EveKa Epyetat 
NOAEUNOWV. O SE TlepoGv mpeoPevttc, tot LilaPovrAov ovv- 
TOVOTEPOV ENEYKAAODVTOS, NEPLPPOVTIOUS TOV VOLOV THis O1W- 
Mig tov ioxvovta nap’ avdtoic Ev taic EotidcEOLV, ExitTpoYadnv 
WpEato diaréyeo@at tod LilaPovdAov yevvaiws ta ExikATpata 
amwOovpEVOoG, Wc Kai Pavpdoat tov mapdvtac To bnEpPGAAOV 
Tic avtob dpyiic, Ws map’ ovdéEv DEpEVOS TOV VopOV TOAXOIc TE 
Kai dkoAdotoIc Exptjoato. év tovtToOIg dnaAAayévtwv, 6 péev 
LilaBovrAos mapeoKxevadleto trv Eni TlEpoac <otpateiav>. 

T@ toi dpa tov augi Zypapyov pEetaKarEodpEvos Kai wc 
Evtiv Tpdc tovbc “Pwpaiovs grriav éunedmoac, dgjKEev adOic 
&NOVOOTHOOVTAG, ETEPOV MpEGPELTTV AdTOIC GLVaTOOTEIAUS TO 
TOV TpdOtEpov AEyopEvov Mavidy teO@vavar. hv dé ExiKAnoats tO 
pet Exeivov mpeoPevtt Taypa adv ta, d€iwpa d& Tapyav. obtoc 
67] obv EOTAAN O10 LiCaPovAov wc ‘Pwpaiovs mpeoPevodpEvoc, 
Kai pév obv obv adT@ O Tod dn ano1yopEvon naic, PNnpi 57 tod 
Maviay, Kopidi] pEeipdKiov, Guws dé TO TaTPdov SiadEEdpEvoc 
yépac, Ett prv Kai tThv peta Tov Taya Tapyav KAnpwodpevoc 
aciav’ oipar dé TH ExitndSerdtatov te kai ebvovoTtatov yevéoBat 
tT LCaBpovtAw@ tov Maviay tod natpw@ov tov naida tvyxEiv 
GELmpatos. 

"Enei obv 6 LiCadPovdoc diagtiKke tovc nepi Zrpapyov, 
EN1KATAAALBAVOVLOL TOUS TPOTEPOV aAMEPEVtTac Pwpaiouc, ov Hv 
EvvteBetpévov avtoic. Kai Toivov Ev TO AVTM YEVOLEVOL TICs Ec TA 
oikeia Odoinopiacg amnpEavto. Kai dt) KataAEAOINdTES Tv 
MPWTEVLOVOGYV TNOALV TOV Koadtitdv 61a Ppoupiwv Enopevovto. 
(Suda E3658 = vv.5-6, K2021 et Y178 = vv.6-8, A2962 = vv.9-10, 
617 = w.11-14, Y408 = w.13-14, 11772 = vwv.14-15, AS7 =wv.15- 
16, E963 = wy.15-17, A3615 = vv.17-18, 111026 = wv.50-51, 111273 
= vwv.53-54, H416 = v.59, X340 = vv.63-64, ©226 = wv.70-71, 
E2425 = vv.78-80) 
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When they arrived, Sizabul treated the Romans with greater esteem 
and had them recline on the more honourable couch. Moreover, he 
made many complaints against the Persians, saying that he had 
suffered wrongs at their hands and on this account was going to war 
against them. While Sizabul was vehemently making his accusations, 
the Persian envoy ignored the custom of silence which prevailed 
amongst them at their feasts and began rapidly to argue back, 
bravely refuting Sizabul’s charges, and those present were astounded 
at the measure of his rage, since he abandoned custom and used 
many intemperate expressions. Under these circumstances they 
departed, and Sizabul prepared his attack on Persia.'** 

After this he summoned Zemarchus and his companions, 
reaffirmed the friendship that existed towards the Romans, and sent 
them away on their journey home. With them he sent another envoy, 
since the former one, Maniakh, had died. His successor’s name was 
Tagma, and his title was Tarkhan.'*? He, then, was sent by Sizabul as 
envoy to the Romans, and with him the son of the deceased Maniakh. 
Although he was a very young lad, he had been given his father’s title 
and ranked immediately after the Tarkhan Tagma. In my opinion the 
boy received his father’s title because Maniakh had been very 
friendly and loyal to Sizabul. 

When Sizabul dismissed Zemarchus and his companions, they 
caught up with the Romans who had been sent away earlier at the 
place where they had been told to wait. They joined up and began 
their journey home, and leaving the first city of the Kholiatai, they 
travelled through fortresses. 
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4, (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 8) 

‘Ott SiabpvAANGEv Kata tv Tovpkiayv, Scot ayyiPvpot Hoav, dc 
‘Pwpaiwv évdnpovbo. mpéoBetc Kai @o mopevovtat trv Eni td 
BuCavtiov Gua mpeoBeia TovpKov, 6 tOv éxeivyn E6vav HyeLav 
édrAwoe TH LiCaBovAw Evdv iketela wc dv Kai avtdc Ek tod 
OMETEPOD TIVag ANooTEiAaL EOvovucg Eni OEav tig “Pwyaiktc 
nmoAtteiag’ Kai toivvov 6 LilaPovaAoc Epieto. Kai Etepor dé 
Mpoeatates EOvOv tadta éCritovv' 6 dé ovdevi EvveyMpnoe tv 
NAVTWV T} WOVOV TH TOV XALaTOv NHyEepovi. Kai ovv Kai Ttodtov 
nNapEeirn@otEs oi ‘Pwpaior dia tod Aeyouéevov notapod ‘Qny Kai 
atpanov diavvoavtes ovdap@c dAiynv EyEvovto Kata 1 tHv 
Aipvyny thy amAetov Exeivynv kai evpeiav. Evtav0a 6 Zrpapyoc 
Evotatpiyas nwépac tpeic otéAAet Tewpytov, dc aveito &¢ thv 
TOV EXITOMWTEPOV OLAAABOV anayyEdiav, TpodnAwdoovta TH 
Baotrsi trv ogdv attOv Ex TovpKkwv éExdvodov. 

Kai obv 6 Te@pytoc &ua TovpKoic d&ka mpdc toic dvo0 
annpEato tic Exi to BuCavtiov Od00 avbdpon TE paAG oboNG¢ Kai 
Navin Eprpov, Spas 5° odv Exitopwtépac. 6 & Zypapyos Kata 
57] TO wapabHdEc tic Aipvns rapodevov Eni Yuepac déKxa Kai dvo 
dvoPatous TE Tlvas Y@povs TapaperwapEevoc &yEveto Kata Ta 
peiOpa tod ‘Ty, od phv GAAG Kai Kata tov Aaty, Kai 61d Atbva@v 
ETEPWV AbOIC Ec TOV ATTiAav’ TAAL Wo Odyovpous, of 67 Kai 
ogiow annyyetrAav wc cic Ta nepi TOV Kwetiva motapov é¢ Ta 
Adova téooapes ytAiddec Mlepo@v Enitnpovo. nmpodedroyio- 
HEVOL, OS AV YELPOOWVTAL MAPLOVTAG AVTOVS. TAVTH TOL O TOV 
Ovyovpwv nHyotvpEvos, Oc d€0wlEv Exeioe Tod LiCaPovAov 1d 
Kpatoc, mMAnpwoac Vdatocg doKovs TMapEoyEtO Toic mEpi ZH- 
wapyov, wc dv Eyouev 60Ev DdpEevootvto 416 Tico GvvSponu iovtEc. 
evpov dé Kai Aipvyv, Kai TApAapEtyapEvot TO pEya TOUTO bdpo- 
OTMOLOV AMiKOVTO Ec EKEivac Tac Aipvac, Ev Aic EntLyVOPEVOG 
atdorAAvTAL O Kweryv notapoc. && Exeivov 47 tod yapovu mEuMOvoL 
SloNTH pac mMpodiaoKewouéevousc ei ye Wo GANP@c oi Tlépoat 
Evedpevovotv’ ot dh aviyvevoavtées annyyetAav pndéva ideiv. 
Sums Ebvv pEyiota POBW AagiKxovto Ec 'AAaviav, KATA TO LGAAOV 
dEdLOTES TO MDAOV TOV Opopovoxdv. 

(Suda Y65 = vv.26-30) 
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4. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 8) 

When the news had spread through the land of the Turks to the 
nearby tribes that envoys from the Romans had arrived and that they 
were returning to Byzantium with a Turkish embassy, the leader of 
these tribes begged Sizabul that he be allowed to send some of his 
own people to see the Roman Empire. Sizabul agreed, but when 
other tribal leaders sought this also, he consented to none of the 
requests except that of the leader of the Kholiatai. The Romans 
received him across the river Oekh and having travelled for a long 
distance, came to that enormous, wide lake.'*° Zemarchus rested 
there for three days and sent off George, whose task was to convey a 
brief letter informing the Emperor that they were returning from the 
Turks. 

George set off for Byzantium with twelve Turks by a route that 
was waterless and wholly desert, but shorter.'*' Zemarchus travelled 
along the sandy shore for twelve days and when he had skirted some 
difficult terrain'*? came to the river Ikh, then to the Daikh and, after 
passing some other lakes, to the Attila.'*? Then they came to the 
Ugurs,'*4 who told them that in a wooded area by the river Kophen'** 
four thousand Persians were waiting in ambush to take them 
prisoner as they passed. Therefore, the leader of the Ugurs, who 
maintained Sizabul’s authority there,'** filled skins with water and 
gave them to Zemarchus and his companions so that they might have 
something to drink while they crossed the desert. They came upon a 
lake and when they had passed this great body of water, they reached 
those lakes into which the river Kophen empties. From this place 
they sent forward scouts to see if the Persians were really lying in wait 
for them. They searched out the area thoroughly and reported that 
they could see no one. Nevertheless, they proceeded with great 
trepidation to the land of the Alans, because they greatly feared the 
tribe of the Oromuskhi.'*’ 
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5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 9) 

‘Ott yevouevoi év Adavia mapa Lapwmouov tov Exeivyn hyepova 
Kai Ga toic Enopévoic TovpKotc éopoitioat PovAdpevoi, 6 
Lapw@o.oc tov pév Zrypapyov Kai tov<s oi EmopEvouc E5éEatO 
dopévwc, tov dé Sy npéoPetc tHv Tovpkov Epaoke pn mpd- 
TEPOV TTS Wo adtdv Eicdddov TuxEIV T] KaTAaBELEVOUG Ta OTAQ. 
toryaptot Kai GyirAG avdtoic éyéveto mepi tovtov Eni tpépac 
Tpeic, Kai ZHpapyoc Hv TOV PlrovetKovpEvav diaityHtHS. TEAOC 
anoGépEvor ta OTAG oi TodpKol, Wo Lapwoiw E50KE1, w>o adtdv 
éoepoitnoav. 6 dé 51) Lapwo1oc napeveyOnoE toic nEpi Zr- 
papyov 51a tic TOV Mivoitavev atparod tktota iévar, tO KATE 
trv Lovaviav tovs Tlépoac évedpevetv’ Gpetvov 5é elvat 51d tic 
NEyouEvNs Aapetviic Gtpanod oikot anoywpeiv. tadta énei Eyvw 
6 Zypapyoc, 514 tio Mivowptaviic Eoteirev GyPopdpouc Séxa 
pétabav admopepopéevousc anatroovtac Mépouc 16 mpoeknep- 
Ofjvor thv pétabav Kai mpotepfjoat tH 656, &K tovTOUV TE 
DNOTONTGAL Ws Eo TO AUPLOV napéeotat Kai 6 ZrHpapyoc. Kai oi 
pév axY8opdpot HyYovto anidvtec, Zypapyos dé 51 tic Aapetviic 
mapeyéveto Ec Aytdiav, ti Mivomiavi yaipetv einov é¢ ta 
EvMVLa TE EGoas avtiv,  EnidoEot Hoav énOjoeoGar oi 
Tlépoar. kai HKev éc¢ 10 ‘Poyatdptov, eita kata 51) tov EvEetvov 
IIdévtov, elta vavtidia ypnodpevoc Ec Daowv notapov, naAr éc 
TpaneCotvta: ottw te Snooia inna Ec BuCavtiov napa Paoiléa 
eloeAOav E~paceE TO nav. ZNWApyw@ Ev Ovv Ev ToLoiode EANEEV 1 
mopeia Kai dnonopeia éExi TovpKouc. 

(Suda K549 = wv.4-5, M1114 et X167 = v.18, E2306 = vv.19-20) 
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(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 10) 

‘Ott ABdpwv kai Dpayywv onetoapévwv mpdc GAANAOvG, Kai THs 
eipyvns éuned@tata Eyovons, tonpnvev 6 Baravoc LiytoPéptw 
T TOV Dpayyov hyspovi oia Awad mieCopEvyc avtm thc 
OTpatiic, Kai Oo ype@v ein Paolréa KabeotHta Kai mpdc ye 
avté6y8ova pn mEptidetv oTpatEevpa Evornovéov. E~aoKkeE SE WC, Et 
ye émippwoet tHv “ABdpaov tO otpatevpa toic dvayKaioic, ov 
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5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 9) 

When they came to the land of the Alans and wished, together with 
the Turks who were with them, to be granted an audience with their 
ruler Sarosius, he gladly received Zemarchus and his companions but 
refused to admit the Turkish envoys until they had disarmed.'** They 
argued about this for three days until Zemarchus acted as referee in 
the dispute. Finally, the Turks laid down their weapons, as Sarosius 
wished, when they came before him. Sarosius advised Zemarchus 
and his companions not to take the road through the land of the 
Miusimians because the Persians were lying in wait for them in 
Suania; it would be better for them to make a detour home by the 
road called Dareine. When he learned this Zemarchus sent ten 
porters carrying silk through Miusimia to deceive the Persians into 
thinking that the silk had been sent ahead and was travelling first 
along the road, so they would assume that he would appear on the 
next day. When the porters had left, Zemarchus travelled through 
Dareine to the land of the Apsilii, leaving Miusimia, where the 
Persians were thought to be lying in ambush, behind on the left. 
Zemarchus reached Rogatorium, then came to the Black Sea, where 
he took ship to the river Phasis, and took another ship to Trapezus. '*? 
He took the public post to Byzantium, came before the Emperor and 
told him everything. Thus ended the journey of Zemarchus to the 
Turks and his return.'*° 


11 


(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 10) 

When the Avars and the Franks had made a treaty and ratified the 
peace, Baian told Sigisbert, the leader of the Franks, that his army 
was suffering from hunger and that Sigisbert, as king and a native of 
the country, should not ignore the plight of the army which was his 
ally. He said that if he gave the army of the Avars supplies so that it 


128 Text Fragments I1 - 12,2 


MAEOV TH TpEICc HpEpac avtod Evdiatpiyer, elta dnadrrAayroetat. 
TaDTA Exedy ANTYYEATO TH Liy.oPEpty, Tapayprpya 6 ye GAevpa 
te Eotelde toic APapoic kai donpia Kai dic Kai Boac. 


7 évStatpiyet Hoeschel [évdiatpiyerv A 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 11) 

‘Ott "AABotviog 6 tOv Aoyyipapdwv pdvapyos, ob yap adta 
anéAnyev 1) Tpdc Kovipobvoov anéyOea, GAA’ Ex Navtdc TpdTOv 
@eto dSeiv KataotpéyaoOat thHv tOv Innaidwv énixpaterav, 
TAUTY To. mpéoPEetc EEEMEWWEev Wo TOV Batavov Eo Sparypiav 
NAPAKAADV. TAPAYEVOLEVOV SE TOV TpEOPEwV, TvTLBdAOULV LH 
nepideiv ogac dnd Tynnaidwv ta aviyKeota nenovOdtac, pda- 
Atota Kai Pwopaiwv tdv d&yav éy8iotwv APdpotcs ovuppayovvtwv 
toic [ymatow. sdidackov 5&€ > ob Kata TOOGODTOV Tpdc 
Irymardac tov noAEpov dvappiyovot Kkaé’ Soov lovotive payt- 
covtal, Paoiet TH tav “ABdpwv EOver Eo Ta WGALOTA dv0- 
WEVEOTATW YE GVTL, OC MapWOodpEVOG Tac ‘Tovotiviavod tod 
UNTPAdéAMoL ONoOVvdadc TPdc 'ABdpous EK TOAAOD yeyevnpEevac 
TOV EiWHdTwWV EOTEPNOEV. TpocETIBECav SE We, Ei yE EGOLVTO GLO. 
AoyytPapdotc, adkatapaynto. yevnoovtai mac, Kai wo Kata- 
otpegopevot Drjnaidac tod te mAOUTOU OPV ETL YE UNV Kai TI 
EKELVWV KOLVT] KpAaTHOOVOL YOpac, Kai Wc } LKvOia TO AOINOV 
avtoIc EvNMEPOVOI y_E Ec dei, Kai pEv OdV  OpaKy avth Eotar 
eveniBpatoc, Kat ANADs Edv ovdevi Nova EK YELTOVOV OPHMPEVOL 
tHV Pwpaiwv katadpapovvtat, Kai Wc &ypic avdtod ye syjOv tod 
BuCavtiou EAdoovoiv. Epackov 6é oi TOV Aoyytpapdwv mpEo- 
Beis WG Kai Ovvoicel TOic APapotc thy Mpdc ‘Pwpaiouc dond- 
oac8ar paynv’ T} yap dv Exeivot mpotepnoovol Kai EK MaVTOG 
tponov Ka8edobdor tThv ABdpov dvvaptv, Snov Kai yc tTUyyG- 
VOUVOLV OVTEG. 


9 avappiyouoi Dindorf [avappiywot A 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 12) 

‘Ot 6 Baiavdog tov<s tav AoyytPapdwv npéoPetc dSeGapEevoc 
é50KEL TOUTOUG TEPLMpOVvEiv TO PovAEcOai ye adtTdG KEpdaAe- 
atepov Oéo8at wc adtovds Thy ovppayiav’ Kai m1 pEv TO LH 
dvvacba1, m1) SE TO SUVaAGBaL HEV TpOtoyeETO, HT BovAEcBat SE. 


2 adtéc Bekker [atbtov A 3 abtotc Niebuhr [avttq A 4 td Hoeschel [tO A 
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could regain its strength, it would remain there for no more than 
three days and then depart. When this message was delivered to 
Sigisbert, he immediately sent to the Avars wheatflour, vegetables, 
sheep and cattle.'*! 


12 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 11) 

Alboin, the king of the Lombards, did not set aside his hatred for 
Cunimund but thought that he should use every means to destroy the 
power of the Gepids.'*’ He, therefore, sent envoys to Baian inviting 
him to make an alliance. When the envoys arrived, they asked him 
not to ignore those who had suffered terribly at the hands of the 
Gepids, especially since the Romans, the Avars’ worst enemies, were 
allied to the Gepids. They told him that he would not so much be 
making war on the Gepids as fighting against Justin, an Emperor 
who was extremely hostile to the Avars, who had terminated the 
agreement which his uncle Justinian had made long ago with the 
Avars, and who had deprived them of their customary payments. 
They added that if they joined the Lombards, they would be 
invincible, and when they had annihilated the Gepids, they would 
together be masters of their wealth and land. Furthermore, when this 
success had been achieved, Scythia and Thrace itself would thereafter 
be accessible to them.'** In short, since they were starting out from 
neighbouring territory, they would be able effortlessly to ravage the 
land of the Romans and penetrate to Byzantium itself. The envoys of 
the Lombards declared that it would be to the advantage of the Avars 
to launch a war against the Romans. Otherwise, the Romans would 
act first and use every means to destroy the power of the Avars, 
wherever in the world they happened to be. 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 12) 

When Baian received the envoys of the Lombards, he decided to toy 
with them since he wished to make an alliance with them that was 
more to his advantage. Now he claimed that he could not join them, 
now that he could but was unwilling. When, in short, he had used 
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EvveAovta dé ecineiv Gnavta tpdnov anatng toic deopévoic 
émiceioac Ed50EE pév neiBeoOat UdAtc, OdK GAAWs 5é H <ei> 16 
SEKATNHOPLOV TOV TEtTpanddwv Andvtwv, doa mapa Aoyyi- 
Bapdoic bxfpxyev, avtika Kopioatvto, Kai wc, ei yévoivto 
Kabunéptepot, Tprov pév tic Asiac EEovoiv avtoi, thv dé tov 
Iynaidwv yapav cic téAcov. & 57 Kai éyéveto’ Kai EyM@povv 
Iynarot noAELHOoOovteEc. 

"Enerdr] 5& EnvOeto Kovipovviboc, Aéyetar deicas wc Kai 
avOic mapa Bactréa ‘lovotivov Enepye mpEoPetc, Kai w>o ovdév 
Httov H Mpdtepov EvventAaPéeo@Sar oi tod Kivdbvov ixéteve, kai 
NAA TO Lipptov Kai thv eiow Apdov notapod yw@pav éExnyyéa- 
AEtO SHEL, aidas TE abtdov OvK ElyEeV TON NEPi TOV adbtTOV 
6pMpoKota dra& Kai toic SpKoic ovdyi EyKapteprioavta. 516 57 
Kai Baotreds "Iovotivoc eb eidmc te Kai texpatpdpEvos toic 
p8dcaoiv, wo Kovipovvdm Eveott niotews OvdEV STLOdV, dv1}- 
vac8at pév ovtl Meto YpTvat trv Evupayiav, dvaBor7 Sé Syws 
mapeKpovoato tod PapBapov trv aitnoi: EMH yap wc dtEoKe- 
dacpéva Ta ‘Popaixa brdpyet otpatevpata, Ebv onovdt 5é wc 
oldv té Eotiv GBpoicac avdtiKka Exnépyot. axrKoa 81, nepi 
Kovipotvéou Kai tordde, Epoi 6& ob motd Aiav yap avatdséc 
bnmipye Tov Tapaonovirnoavta nepi TOv avtdv deio8ar Kai 
MGA. A€EyETAL 5& Wo Kai AoyyiPapdSo. thvikatta énpeoPev- 
cavto mapa ‘Iovotivov, kai 6t1 Irnadac tijc¢ a> ‘Popaiouc 
adyvmpoovvys mAciota Goa KaKknyoproavtes thv Ek ‘Pwpaiwv 
pév OnpawpEevor ovppayiav tvvcav ovdév, katetpaeavto dé Sums 
TMpdc tov Paoiréws pNndetEepous tiic ‘Pwopaiwv anodAavoar ém- 
Kovupiac. 

(Suda E2560 = vv.5-6) 


6 ei add. Niebuhr 12 éx00eto Niebuhr [tneiBeto A 


3. (Suda E2310) 

Mévavdpoc oi 5& "ABapot Kata tTHv Tod noAgpov Kivnotv 
éEBovAovtO Hyov éyeipat Evppryh te Kai Gyptov, Et1 te obv Edv TO 
GAaAGypat. EnrdsovNTOat Toic ToUMAVOIC, GMHWS av E> TOOOUTOV 
avtoic 6 Ktbmoc éEapSein, a> KatanAEai te kai dediEeoOat to 
‘Pwpaikov. tabta émei mpoéyvw 6 BOvoc, Tpoagnyroato Toic 
OTPATLIMTAIC, HoTE avVTOLS TH GOPOM pT KatanAayfvat, GAG 
nmpoavatupnovvtas OnEep EpedrAcv EceoOar, E8iCeoOat TH SoKT|OEL 
Kai TO pT|MW Tapdvtt Mpdc TO EcdpEvVOV’ Kai Otav aicBolvTO TOV 


2 tBobAovto [EBaAovto GVM Ett te obv [kai A150 3-4 dnuc ... EEapOein om. A150 
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every trick upon his petitioners, he gave the appearance of agreeing 
reluctantly and only on condition that the Avars received immedi- 
ately one tenth of all the livestock that the Lombards possessed and 
that, if they prevailed, they should have half the booty and all the 
land of the Gepids. This was agreed, and they prepared to make war 
on the Gepids. 

When Cunimund learned this it is said that in fear he again sent 
envoys to the Emperor Justin and begged him to aid him in his 
danger no less then before. He again said that he would hand over 
Sirmium and the land south of the river Drave feeling no qualms that 
he had already sworn to do this and had not kept his oaths.'** The 
Emperor Justin, therefore, knew well from the evidence of the past 
that Cunimund was not to be relied upon. He did not, however, think 
that he should break off the alliance but countered the request of the 
barbarian with procrastination. He said that the Roman forces were 
scattered but he would bring them together as quickly as he could 
and send them on. 

I, too, have heard this report about Cunimund, but I do not 
believe it. It would be too shameless for one who had broken the 
treaty to repeat his request. It is said that the Lombards also at this 
time sent an embassy to Justin and, violently attacking the Gepids 
for their high-handed behaviour towards the Romans, pressed for an 
alliance with the Romans. In this they failed, but they did persuade 
the Emperor to agree that neither side should receive Roman help. 


3. (Suda E2310) 

At the beginning of the battle the Avars intended to raise a wild 
cacophony and to howl and beat their drums, raising such a noise as 
to stun and terrify the Romans. When Bonus learned of this in 
advance, he explained it ahead of time to the soldiers, so that they 
should not be terrified of the sudden noise but by imagining what 
awaited them should through their expectation become accustomed 
to what was going to happen. When they heard the beating of the 
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NATAYOV TOV TOUNAVOV, AvTitatayetv Kai adtovs taic dorian Kai 
énadadralerw tO EvvdAtov Kai natwvileiv kai toic bdpoydoic 
ayyeioic, EvAivoic obotv, éxiktoneiv. 

(Suda A150 = vv.2-4) 


1] énuxtuneiv [Extuneiv V 


4. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 13) 

‘Ott Batavoc 6 tHv ABdpwv nyovpeEvos, év @ ypdovw TO Lippiov 
NBovAEto moAtopK noe, Bitadtavov te TOV Epunvéa Kai Kopt- 
tav elyev Ev Seopoic. GupwM yap Ta dvdpE tovtTw Tovotivoc 6 
Baoireds dn otEiAac ONTpPYEV Wc avTOV aitHoovtas adtod, wc 
dv dtta diadeyGein ye avtoic. 6 5& Napa TOV KOIVoV TAV 
nmptoBewv Oeopov eiyev Ev deopoic. 


4 aitrjoovtac Niebuhr [aitrjoavtog A § atta Dindorf [atta B &tta M atta rel. codd. &tta 
EyxaAoin diadex8ein Niebuhr 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 14) 

"Ott 6 Batavoc peta tTrHv teLyopayiav otéAAEL Tivds apugi Tic 
ciprvns dSiadexOnoopévouc. Evior 5& TOV Ev Lippio dvd tO 
HAiBatov tod Padaveion, 6 Sita TH Sjpw EtvyyaveEv aveipEvov, 
ENi KATAOKONT TOV NOAELiMV KATA TO OVTNVES EviCdvovtEs Kai 
év andntw KapadoKxovvtéc te Kai Sedpevo, ef nov EntAvOIG 
éotat PapBapikn, W>o KatEvonoav tovs tTOv ABdpwv ayyedta- 
POPOUGS TON NPOGLOVTAG, TH LNKEL Thc Atpanod dnonAavnGEvtec 
Kai oUNM KATEYVMKOTES to akpiPEc UrETOMNHOAV Eival TANOdV 
‘ABapixty, EdnjAwody TE adtika Kai TO OnpEtov KabeiAov. 6 5é 
BOvoc Tpdc TOTO SvOYEPavac GaPEOTEPOV EoTEVGE KaTApAbEiv 
TaANVEG. yvouvcs dé OAt yous Elvat Tobs 'ABapous Kai PovAEcBai oi 
EmiknpvkevoaoGat, ELEmepwe Kai adTdG TOVSG TOINGOPEVOUG TAG 
KataAAaydc &é¢ Ta EEw tov Teiyouc. Ett yap EK Tod EAKOUG 
mEptMdvVOG Tv, Kai 0 Oeddwpoc 6 iatpdc oOvK Ela Tov OTpaTi- 
apyov év mavep® yiveo@at toic Evavtiotc. Eikoc yap pndé 
<etéévat> EpaoKe Tov<s MoAEpiovs wc EPANON. Ei SE tobTO 
KatadnAov Eotat avtoic, TOTE AVaYKN HN OTOKPUTTELV, OC aV ET 
bndovoia yévyntar ogict tod dnoPeBtwKxévat avdtov. oi 5€, Exei 
ETEPOL MEPi Tic EipryvNc NAGov dStadrexyOnoodpEvot kat ovyi avtdc, 
brEevonoav wc SiMAETO O OTPATNHYOG, Kai AVTH EBEAELV EPaoKOV 
Ev ovvovoia yevéo8at. TOTE 6 Oeddwpoc tod ovvoicovtos ed 


5 énydvoic Suda E2178 [énidvotgA 16eidévatadd. Bekker 17 bnoxpvatew [anoKxpvortetv 
Suda A3252 
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drums, they in reply beat upon their shields, raised the battle cry and 
the victory song, and struck their water canteens which were made of 
wood.!** 


4. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 13) 

When Baian, the leader of the Avars, was intent upon the siege of 
Sirmium, he threw Vitalian, the interpreter, and Comita in chains. 
The Emperor Justin had sent both men to him to request that he 
discuss certain matters with them. He imprisoned them in contra- 
vention of the universally recognised rights of ambassadors.'* 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 14) 

After the assault upon the walls Baian sent envoys to discuss peace. 
Some of the inhabitants of Sirmium were stationed as usual on the 
roof of the public bath to keep watch on the enemy. As they were 
keeping out of sight waiting and watching for any barbarian attack, 
they noticed the Avar messengers approaching. Since they were 
misled by the distance and unable to see clearly, they guessed that 
they were a force of Avars and immediately called this out, raising the 
alarm. Bonus was uneasy at this and took care to get a clearer report. 
When he learned that there were only a few Avars and that they 
wished to deliver a message, he sent men to parley with them outside 
the walls. He was still in great pain from his wound, and the doctor 
Theodorus would not allow the general to appear before the enemy, 
saying that they probably did not know that he was wounded; if, 
however, this did become known to them, then it must not be 
concealed lest they suspect that he had died. When others, and not 
Bonus, came to discuss peace, the Avars did suspect that the general 
was dead and said that they wanted him at the meeting. Thereupon 
Theodorus wisely adopted the better course and declared that the 
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Gra otoyaodpEvos EAeEEv Wc TO AoiNOV Od ypEdv anoKpvr- 
teoOal TOV OTpaTNHyOv, pGAAOV péEv obv Ec Ta EEw iévar Tic 
mdAEws Kai Eo Syiv yivecBat TOV BapPapwv: Kai PapLaKy Tivi TO 
EXKOG NEPLOTEiAas AginoLy aAvTOV. 

Kai dy mpoedkO@v 6 BOvocg ayxod te tHv BapBdpwv 
yevopevos Epavy oii. tote oi mpécPeEtc toidde Gpoipaiw TH 
AOy@ Epacav: tadta Hpiv, o Pwpaior, diarexOAvat tpdc buds 6 
tav ABdpov Exédevoe SeondtyC LN HOt WEWWIV Tiva NoLoaobE 
NOAELOV Apapévw: byEic yap Np@tor trv aitiav tov noAEpov 
dedM@Kate. MoAAOIC yap Ndvoicg SpiArfoac Kai dnoSnpiacs ody 
TKLOTA NOLNOGPEVOG LOAIc EXELPMOGUNV TaLTHVi THV yapav, 
Kai bpeic dgeiAcoBE pe Piaiwco avtiv. mpdc toic Kai tov 
OvodrBadov 1H tTHv dSopiar@twov dvrKovtd pot voum Eyete 
AaBOvtec. GAAG yap Kai UBpets Eco Ta WGALOTA MIKpdc 6 KAO’ bydc 
KOTEYEE Lot PaotrEvc, od pdvov anak 7] bic, GAAG Kai MOAAGKIC, 
TOV SEdvtTMV TE ODdEV TPovANOn SianpdEacOat. ci toivov 
Toladta mpdc bU@v diKNpEvOG Toic SmAOIG Expnodunyv, ov- 
dado Onapyw pEepntéoc. kai viv ovdv, et ye PovAcobe nepi 
onove@y te Kai ciprvns THiv BEo0a1 Adyous, EtTold tata EyouEV, 
év byiv te KetoOM MpoTTOaL TO GvvoiCOV Kai Ta Eipnvaia mpd 
tod moAEpov EAECOaL. 

IIpdc tabta dnexpivato 6 BOvoc: nmpdtEpov LEV HEI ODK 
HpEaucba morAEpov’ OvdSE yap KAO’ bLdV NHAdoap_Ev, é¢ tov- 
VaVTiOV HEV ODV OD KATA Tio Popaiwv TAaoac, Aoindv 56, St1 
Kai 0 Baotreds év Bova Exoirjoato yprpata oot éEnidodvar: 
Tolyapovv Kai mapEoyYE Toic KaTa O& MpEOPEOLV. Eni SE KaTE- 
vornoev av0adiCopuevov Kai bnEp adTHV StTOD Thy BapBapiKhv 
adAaCoveiav EEwyKWHEVOV PLATA Te DrEpHMava onpavavta Kai 
THs oj¢ Suvapews Kabvuméptepa, tTHvikadta Kai avbtdc Gite 
ayyivouc émetédeoe ta Oiketa. Kai TO vdv dé ExOV NMETEPOV EoTIV 
@o Baoiléa oteiAar otc dv od BovAnOeincg mpéoBeic tov 
BeBaiwoovtacs Ta mEepi tic eiprvnc. uNndé yap ev piv eivar 
voutle Kav yobv pbéyEaoG8ai tt, prt ye Kai EtTEpwo <A> Kaba 
Baoirei TH Huetépw doxei dianpabao@ar. 

Tatta Baovov eipnKkotoc, ev Eyew éd50EE TH Batavd ta 
prpata. Eonpave 5é avOic: ExerdT] Ta Eg Opatypiav EndpEVE por 
EOvy aicoyvvopat, aidd@c TE pe Eyet, ci ye NaVTN Gmpaxtocs EvOEvde 
aAVAYWPTHOW LNdév TL Ovioas EpavTOV, Oc Gv pr obv d6Eo HAaTHV 
NENOUNKEVAL Kai GKkEpdSh THv Eniyeipnoiv, Bpayéa poi tiva 
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general should be concealed no longer but should go before the city 
into the sight of the barbarians. And he anointed the wound witha 
medicine and let him go. 

Bonus went before the city, approached the barbarians and 
showed himself to them, and the envoys exchanged the following 
messages: “The lord of the Avars has ordered us to say to you the 
following: ‘Do not blame us at all for starting the war. You caused it. 
After enduring many labours and wandering far, I had barely taken 
possession of this land when you took it from me by force. In 
addition, you have taken from me Usdibad!*’ who was mine by right 
of conquest. Moreover, your Emperor had poured upon me many 
bitter insults not once or twice but repeatedly, and he had refused to 
do any of the things which he ought. If, having suffered these wrongs 
at your hands, I have turned to arms, I am in no way to be blamed. 
But now, if you wish to speak with us of a treaty and of peace, we are 
most ready. It is for you to look to your own advantage and choose 
peace over war.’” 

To these words Bonus replied, ‘“‘First, we did not begin the war, 
nor did we attack you. On the contrary, you attacked Roman 
territory. Furthermore, the Emperor had decided to give you money 
and handed it to envoys to you. But when he learned of your 
arrogance, your boasting beyond the usual barbarian posturing and 
your words with their insolent threats far beyond your powers, he, 
being a shrewd man, did what was appropriate. Now what we have to 
do is to send to the Emperor those envoys whom you choose to make 
peace. You must realise that it is not in our power to say, and 
certainly not do to, anything without our Emperor’s agreement.”’ 

This is what Bonus said, and his words met with Baian’s 
approval. He replied, ““I am shamed and dishonoured before the 
tribes who follow me in alliance if I should withdraw from this place 
having achieved nothing at all and having brought myself no profit. 
In order that I shall not appear to have made the assault to no 
purpose and benefit, send me some small gifts. For when I passed 
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népyate 50pa. Kai yap Ev tH LevOia nepatwbeic ovdév Sttodyv 
EKOPLOGUNV, Kai TOV Gdvvatwv Eoti KavtEvOEV TKiota WMEAN- 
BéEvta pe aneAevoeoOat. 

Bava dé TH OTPATHYO® Kai Toic Soot ye Gu” adtov (Av SES 
THiG NOAEWS PEyLOTOG iepevdc) Ed0EEV etAOoyov pév eivar tO 
MPOTELVOpEVOV’ OLSE yap TAEiota EPovAETO KOpicacbal, GA’ 
dypt diokov Evdc Apyvporoijtov kai OAiyou ypvaion, Ett ye pv 
Kai Guneyoviov LkvGiov. MArv Ededieoav oi nEepi BOvov id10- 
BovaAno8ar Kai ovyi yv@"yQ Tov avtoKpadtopos dnavta d1a- 
npacacbat. dvteornpavav toryapobv avt@ wc’ viv Eyouev Baot- 
AEa PoPEpov te Kai EuPprOéotatov, kai ovK dvEeEGuEsa ObSéE Soa 
oldv té ott StaAabeiv abdtov EntteAEoat avOatpéEtwc, GAAwe te 5é 
TyWeEic, Gte Ev EKOTPATEvMATL TLYYAVOVTES, ODK EniMEpdnEsa 
XPNPAtwv reprovoiay, Tf HOvov otpatiwtikTyv Epeotpisa, tiv ye 
drnov kai mepiPePArpeEGa, Et1 te TA OTAQ. SWPOMoprjoar 57h obv 
TO TOV "ABdpwv Tyovpévw && wv EvtabOa tikopev Eyovtec 
EvTEADV, GOpEt, O Xayave, uy Kai bPpic mepvxé tic. GEvdtipov 6, 
Kaba Env, Wdi OVK EYOHEV’ TA YAP TILAAMEOTEPA TOV EQoOdiwv 
TWiv Ev ETEPOIc DNaPYovOl TdMOIC Kai Wo TOPPHTATwW Nv. ci 
obv 6 Ka’ hdc adtTOKPaTWP PLAoPpovrjOEtai CE SMpPoOtc, OK 
OKvyjoonev Srymov Kai Neic yeyn@dtes te Kai TH Paotrei 
EMOPEVOL TALTA StampaEacGat, kaB’ Goov oioi Té EopEv, Honep 
MiAw TpoogEpopEVot Kai SpodovAw. 

IIpdc tatta dyavaktroas 6 Batavoc obv 6pKxw rreiAnoev 
T) ENV oTpatEevpa ExnEpyetv tHV Popaiwv ExidpapovpEvov. Kai 
67] TOD OTpaTNHyod KaTadSnAov AUTO TETOLNKOTOG, Wc EEEOTAL HEV 
oi moteiv doa Gv duvyjootto, eidévat 5E Os OD MavtTws En’ Ayabd 
TOV OTEAAOPLEVOV EOTAL 7 EMLdPOU"N, ALTOS EPH STL TOLOUTOUG 
ENaMnow tH Pwpaixt wc, ci Kai ovpPain ye ogior Bavatw 
GA@vat, Grr” Eporye pn yevéoOat tiva ovvaioOnotv. Kai 5H 
nmapekeAevoato déxka yiAiddac tHv Kotpiyovpwv AEyouévav 
Otwov dtaPrvar tov Laov notapov Kai dy@oat ta Eni Aed- 
patiav, avtdc 5€ Ebv nadon Kat avtov MANOvI StEAB@v tov 
“lotpov é¢ Ta TOV Fynaidwv d1étpipev Spta. 
(Suda E2178 = vwv.5-6, A3252 = vv.17-18, X1653 = vv.41-42, 
E3875 = vv. 73-75) 


65 evoyov M! [eviAoyoc rel. codd. 68 LkvGiov [onpikod Bekker 74 #j povov [nAry ye 8 
Suda E3875 = 75 Stjnov [54 Suda l.c. 800€ Dindorf [cot A 82 tadta scripsi [tabta A 
92 éni [mepi Dindorf 
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through Scythia I brought nothing, and it is impossible for me to 
leave here too without some gain.” 

This proposal seemed reasonable to Bonus and those with him, 
who included the archbishop of the city. For Baian did not wish to 
receive much, no more than asilver plate, a small amount of gold and 
a Scythian tunic.'** However, Bonus and his advisers were afraid to 
take a personal initiative and do anything without the consent of the 
Emperor. They, therefore, replied to him as follows: “‘Now we have 
an Emperor who is terrible and very stern, and we do not dare to do 
anything, even what might escape his notice, without permission. 
Furthermore, since we are on campaign, we have with us no amount 
of money and only the military cloaks which we wear and our 
weapons. Consider, O Khagan, the insult ~ to give gifts to the leader 
of the Avars from amongst the worthless things that we have brought 
with us. We have nothing, as I have said, worthy of such a man. If, 
therefore, our Emperor gives you gifts, we shall not hesitate, but, 
gladly following our Emperor’s lead, shall do the same to the extent 
we are able, since we shall be enriching a friend and fellow slave.” 

Baian, infuriated by these words, swore that he would dispatch 
an army to ravage Roman territory. When the general pointed out to 
him that although he could do what he could, the attack would not 
turn out wholly to the advantage of those sent on it, he replied, *‘I 
shall send against the Roman lands those who, if they happen to be 
destroyed, shall cause me no pain.’ He ordered ten thousand of the 
so-called Kutrigur Huns to cross the river Save and devastate the 
land towards Dalmatia.'*? He crossed the Danube with all the force 
under his command and established himself in the territory of the 
Gepids.'°° 
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6. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 9) 

‘Ott 6 Batavdcg 6 t&v “ABadpwv nyetav év BovAt éxoijoato 
nmpeoPevoacbar Kai mEepi onovddv Adyouc mpocayayeiv. tov Sé 
BitaAvavov éCrter ypuciov oi mapaoyeiv, a> dv pp AEnracia 
XPHSGOtO Kata 51) TOv Tic Exexerpiac Katpov. 6 dé idtoBovATioac 
Kai eiAn@acs Ek tod tic TAAvpidoc brdpyov vopiopata od Ustov 
7] OKTaKdola TapEoyEtO TO Baiavs. tavty tor kai EotEetrE tov 
Tapyitiov 6 tiv ABapov yovpeEvoc, Ebv 16 Kai BitaAtavev tov 
Epunvea, TH Baotrei AEEovtac Hote 16 Lipptdv oi Evd0OFvar Kai 
ta GuVHOH Xprpata, dtiva oi Kovtpiyopot kai Ovtiyoupot mpdc 
‘Tovotiviavod éxopifovto Baoiréwe, oia 57 adtod Gppw td PAM 
TovTw KaBEAdvVtOG MPdc Toic Kai Ovodipadov tov Irnatda. 
Epaoke yap tov<s [ynaidac Gnavtac adtd dvrjKetv, te 67 Kai 
avTOLG MpdcG adTOdD KaTanoAEUNVEVtTAc. 

"AQLKOHEVOV 57) ObV TOV TPEOPEov Kata 57 Tv Baclrida 
NOALW TApEABSVTIOV TE WG TOV adTOKPaTOPA, Ep 6 Tapyitnc & 
Baotred, nape otadreic bn0 tod cod ma1dd6c: naTHpP yap abtdc 
GANPH>o Baiavod tod KaW Nudc deondtov. méno18a 57 Obv dc 
éemrdeitacBat mpobvupnleing thv nmepi tov maida otopynv th 
did6vat TA TOD Ta1ddc. OTM Toivvv EXOVTWV NOV, Taya 5é GOD 
kai budv, dpa ovyi TapaywproEtc adtTd tOv yepOv; od yap é 
GAASTpLOV OTE UNV TOAELLOV TIva TA S1d5dpEVa pETABT SOIC 
oyedov, oddE pETaBroEtaL THV NapEeYoLEevwv T KUPLOTHG, 7 
nad sic of dvadpapeitar 14 tod naLddc, Ei ye Mapdoyotc avdTa 
TH EQ Olc KW, Tv TE TOALV TO Lipptov Kai TA YPHYAaTa KaT 
Etoc, doa PactrEvdc Tovotiviavdoc toig Kovutpayotvpots Kai 
Ovtiyotvpois Edidov, oia Baiavod thpepov deondCovtocs tovtwv 
ye Syytov tov EBvOv' Et1 Kai OVodiPadov tov Pynatda Kai tov 
TEpi ADTOV’ OLSE Yap TEPi TOVTOV AVTEPEI Tic Mc OLYi NEQUKAOLV 
avépdnoda Batavod. tatta 6 Tapyitns EAeEev. 

"Atap 6 Baotrevc: ob mpecPEvodpEvos TiKEIC, Wo EOLKEV, @ 
Tapyita, pGAAov pév obv mpdc ayvoovvtag NYGs TEKLNPIO- 
oac8a1 PovAduEvoc TOV ABdpwv tovs TpdTOUG. El YAP, Hc Mate, 
dsoinpev byiv ta Goa toic TPaNHV O\wotc, oiktw HGAAOV Kai ov 
pope, TH ph E8EAELv aipa Exyetiv, lovotiviavdc Edidov, yedoiov 
ye dv ein, Kai oic 16 giAdvOpwnov dnovépEtv dei Kai Oic 
advtitdttec0al, Pava<vtal> péEv ot adtot, OndTE oi dSeiratot 


4 id10BovArjaac de Boor [ioBovAnoasg codd. IoBovArdacedd. 13 abtovs ... katanoheyn- 
Gévtac Classen [adtod ... Katanodepnbevtogcodd. 20bp@v[hwa@vedd. 227 Hoeschel [7 
codd. 26 oia de Boor [oi codd. del. Niebuhr 36 gav@<vtat> peév scripsi [pav@pev codd. 
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6. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 9) 

Baian, the leader of the Avars, decided to send an embassy and 
discuss a treaty. He demanded that Vitalian give him gold so that he 
not turn to pillaging during the period of the truce. Vitalian, acting 
on his own initiative,'®' took no less then eight hundred nomismata 
from the prefect of Illyricum, which he handed over to Baian. 
Thereupon the leader of the Avars sent Targitius with Vitalian the 
interpreter to tell the Emperor to give him Sirmium and the money 
which the Kutrigurs and the Utigurs had customarily received from 
the Emperor Justinian, since he had conquered these tribes. In 
addition, he sought Usdibad the Gepid, claiming that all the Gepids 
were his subjects since they, too, had been conquered by him. 

When the envoys reached the capital and came before the 
Emperor, Targites said, “I am here, Emperor, on a mission from 
your son. For you are truly the father of Baian, our master. Iam sure 
that you are eager to show your love for your son by giving him the 
son’s portion. Since these are our views (and perhaps the views of 
yourself and your people), will you not yield to him what he deserves? 
It is not a foreigner or an enemy to whom you will hand over what 
you give. Moreover, the ownership of it will not change, since it will 
revert to you through the son if you hand over to him what I have 
come for: the city of Sirmium, the yearly payments which the 
Emperor Justinian used to give to the Kutrigurs and Utigurs (since 
today Baian is the master of all these tribes), and also Usdibad the 
Gepid and his followers (since no one will deny that they are slaves of 
Baian).” 

These were the words of Targites. The Emperor replied, ‘“‘It 
seems to me, Targites, that you have come not as an envoy, but to 
reveal to us in our ignorance the ways of the Avars. If, as you suggest, 
we were to give you what Justinian earlier gave to the Huns - out of 
pity not fear, because he did not wish to shed their blood -, it would 
be a cause of jest. Furthermore, when the wretched Kutrigurs and 
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Kotpaynpoi te Kai Ovtiyoupot, oc diaPePatotabe npdc HUdv 
KoniCecBat yprpata, TOUTO HEV MvyOvTEs Huds, todto 5é neEn- 
TWKOTEG DY TNU@®V tvyyavovow dpdnv Agaviopévor. ti obv 
napaoyolpev bpiv Ta TOV HOGWLEVOV; GAN’ Ov TH MvoEI Evvdder 
TOV TPAayLatwv Kai Kpateiv Gua Kai bnEP TOV KEKpaTHEvaV 
ETEPOIG XYPTWata KataGeivar. ob yap anoypOv, ei Qaveinuev 
dna& tod ta dé0vta ppoveiv Eotepnpévol, GAAG yap Kai sic 
ovuvnGeiav EAKelv THV Appoovvnv oleoOe Seiv. ti obv nolodpev 
tov Ovodipasov; byiv dnodoinuev; oby odtw neqpvKapev HABtot 
Gote Ta NpEtepa Katanpoéobar Kai tadta PapPdpotc Kai 
AvPAIvoHEVOIs TH KAW LG noAtteia. 6 yap TPO dv TO 
Baciteiov dvadedeypévocg Kpadtoc Irnatdac énrjAvdac dvtac 
ElOENOLNOATO Kai yMpav avtoic anéEvElpE THv NEpi TO Lippiov, 
eita Kai MOAEWOU KivNPEvtOS adtoIc Wo AoyyiPdpdouc, donEp 
eikdc, EvvereAaBopue8a tod Kivdbvov Ttoic oiKeioic, Kai dv 
Expatovv ot Innate ti “Popaiwv yerpi, et ye un dvipa- 
nod@deic HpOnoav Kai TH Tho yvouNs SoAEPAa tovcs evepyétac 
éAUnnoav. av wv EntPovaAevdoavtac NHpiv dovyyvwota od 
“Popaioic EoEe peterGeiv tovs dyvmpovrjoavtac, otc Eveott p11) 
avtiteBEval Tac tiwMpiag iooppdnouc toic MAN UpEAHpaCt, 
uGAAov pév obv nepitdeiv, Oo dv by EtEpwv Eo TO MAvTEAEC 
dstapBaprootvto. ei toivev GAAws ov«K Exel Tavta, Emeinep Hyeic 
emeyKadeiv GEo1 Ka8EotHKapEV, Ott TOG Hiv avijKovtac EyetE 
Iryynatéac, avtéotpantat ka nudv ta TOV EyKANAaTOV. buEic 
pév yap tov Ovodipadov, NpEic 5é Kai tovs Fynardac buds tov 
Aoitovs eiompatomev. “Pwpaior yap dvwGEv te Kai €& apyiic 
owgpoviletv ETaYONpEV TO AVONTOV, OV UNV aVONTO! TIVES Elvat 
vopitecOat. GAAG TO Lippiov EyxElpiompev BPapBapotc; ovbK 
apKéoEt yap bpiv TO TEptEivat pExptc OTAG Kiveiv ov PovAOLVTO 
‘Pwpaio. GAN Epeic, © Tapyita, ott diaBnoetat “Totpov 6 
Xayavoc, Ett ye upnv Kai tov “EBpov, Kai Ott tac Eni Opaxnes 
avtoBosi mapaotroEetat mOAEIc. GAAG mpOMOdoovolyv ai ‘Pw- 
paikai dvvapetc Kai tio EAnidog avtoOv agatproovta, Kai 
UaAAOV adTOI OKEVAYWYNGOVOL TA APdpwv. Kai Ov TavodpEBa 
KataBGAAovtes te Kai yetpovpevol, Ews av EpuBpion to Bap- 
Bapov. AvotteArjoet 5€ “Pwpaiots dvti tis ciprvns 6 NdAELOG. 
"ABapwv yap tév vonddov te Kai ExnAvdwv KaBeotavat Pidous 
Thc Wo avdtovdc dvopEveiacg Bapvtepov, GAAws te Kai MPiriac 
brovAov KabeotwonNs. KpEicoov Ev Toic CMpaOLv Kai Ovyi Taic 
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Utigurs, who you assert receive money from us, are completely 
eliminated either by flight from us or by destruction at our hands, it 
will become clear that those upon whom we must bestow our largesse 
and those whom we must face in battle are identical. Why, then, 
should we give to you what belonged to the defeated? It is a strange 
thing indeed to conquer and at the same time to hand over the money 
of the conquered to others. It is not enough that we seem once to have 
acted unwisely. You think that we should turn foolishness into a 
habit.'* 

‘What, then, do we do about Usdibad? Give him to you? We 
are not so stupid as to abandon what we have, especially to 
barbarians who are bringing harm to our state. Our predecessor as 
Emperor took in the Gepids when they came to him and gave them 
land around Sirmium.'** When war broke out between them and the 
Lombards, we, as was right, aided our own, and with Roman help the 
Gepids would have won had they not shown their slavish nature and 
angered their benefactors with their treachery. For they in return laid 
unforgivable plots against us. However, the Romans decided not to 
punish them for their ingratitude (for no punishments can match 
their crimes), but to look the other way while they were totally 
destroyed by others. Since this is now the situation, while we are 
justified in complaining that you hold the Gepids who are our 
subjects, our complaints have been turned back against us. You 
demand Usdibad, but we demand the rest of the Gepids from you. 

‘From the very beginning it has been the Romans’ mission to 
teach good sense to those who lack it, and not to be thought to lack it 
ourselves. Shall we hand over Sirmium to barbarians? Will you not 
be satisfied merely to survive so long as the Romans refrain from 
taking up arms? You, Targites, will say that the Khagan will cross the 
Danube and then the Hebrus and will take the cities of Thrace 
without a blow. But the might of the Romans will move first and 
deprive him of his hopes and plunder the Avars’ possessions. We 
shall not cease crushing and destroying as long as barbarian 
arrogance lasts. War rather than peace shall profit the Romans. It is 
more painful to be the friends of the Avars - nomads and foreigners - 
than their enemies, since their friendship is treacherous. It ts better to 
suffer wounds to our bodies rather than to our spirits. Let bows and 
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woxaic pEpetv Ta THAKLATA. MPdc Tadta, o Tapyita, kai t6Ea Kai 
inno. kai pupiat dvuvapets OTALTOV Eotwoav Ev TapacKeEvt}: ov 
yap Novyia Tob Gvvoicovtos aipetwmtEpov. 

Tooatta cindav 6 abtoKpatwp peyadnyopia te ypnad- 
HEVOG TOAAT TOV APapwv Gerke Tovc nmpécPeEtc, TpdtEepov Bova 
TO OTPATHYO Ev Ypappaor mAciota Enipepwapevos Sti ye dAwe 
<OG> avtov To1dde THOIGYOpEVOUS EOTEIAEV Ec BuCdvttov, mpdc 
ye kai onptvac Epyou Exyeo0a1 kai navta ta moAEpLOTIHpIA 
Opyava Extokevalerv, capds EniotdpEevoc wo EvyKpotnOrjoetar 
6 mpdc ABadpouc nOAELOC Kai WdAG adtiKka. Kai 51) 6 BOvoc, énei 
tO Paciretov avEekEEato ypappa, Ta Tpdc TOV NOAELOV EENPTWeETO. 


82 wo add. Hoeschel [abt de Boor 83 Epyou Hoeschel [Epyovcodd. éyeoGOar [Ececbai C 
84 Emotdapevos [Entotdpevov X edd. 


7. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 15) 

“Ott abOic AGE Tapyitiog PovAdpevog mpeoBevcacba adc 
Baoréa, Exeiva te E~y TH Paocrdrei Kai t}Kovoe TPdc adtod &nep 
Kai GAAote. THv te yap ndAtv tO Lippiov EPovbAEto Pd 
‘Popaiwv kopicac@ar ate oixetov Sv adté xtipa, €dte ta tOv 
[yraidwv br adtod d1€p8apto npaypata, Ett te Kai Ta YpT|pata, 
dinep “Iovotiviavdc totic Ovvwvoi1c E~ Exdota Eviavtd edidov' 
Kai, oia pndév ciAngdotav adtOv EK TOV Napolyopévwv éEtdv, 
dnavta Gnod Tapyitioc ciompattetv HEiov obtw te Aono Tac 
éviavoiaiasg ouvtdcetc Eppwyévac KatatWévat “Pwpaioic. mpdc¢ 
ye Kai tov Ovodipadov éECriteEr ola TpooT|Kovta TH TOV Sopt- 
AnTtwv adté Seoud. kai Etepa dé tiva TpoEPaAAETO O Tapyitioc 
brepnoaviac dvandea, Ov ovdéva Adyov EnorEito 6 PaoctrEvs: 
GAAG yap Ta TE AEyOuEVa TPO avTOD aGnEepAavptCe Kai pEV ObV 
Baoidikds Eyptito toicg pracy. 

"Eni tovtotc obv did@opot mpEoBseiat PoitHoacat, w¢ 
dinvbo8n mAEov ovdév, dSiapiKe tov Tapyitiov 6 BPaotreds 
EiPHKOS aAbTH OTEAAEW Exeioe TiBEptov avdtoKpatopa otpa- 
TnHyOv nEpi Tod navtdc diareyOnodpEvov Kai PePatwoovta Ta 
EKQOTAO. 


4 t&dte Bekker [kai dt1A 6 ’Iovotiviaves Miller [lovotivog A 10 &Crjter [E6rjte1 Bekker 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 21) 

“Ott Kai abOic 6 TOV ABdpwv HyovpEvos taic TpaNnvV Exproato 
Greiraic. Kai énevdt) KopnaCov Kai peyadoprpyov éoot oT- 
apywv oldc te obK éyéveto ExdElpaTw@oat Tov<s Pwpaious (obtoL 
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horses and huge forces of infantry be made ready, Targites. For 
peace is not to be preferred to our advantage.” 

With these extremely high-spirited words the Emperor dis- 
missed the Avar envoys. He had already sent a letter to the general 
Bonus censuring him heavily for actually sending on to him at 
Byzantium men who carried such proposals. Furthermore, since he 
knew well that hostilities with the Avars would break out immedi- 
ately, Justin told him to take care to make ready all the weapons of 
war. And Bonus, when he read the letter from the Emperor, made all 
preparations for war. 


7. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 15) 

Targitius came again wishing to be granted an audience with the 
Emperor and made the same proposals and received the same reply 
as before. Baian wished the city of Sirmium to be given to him as his 
own possession because he had destroyed the kingdom of the Gepids, 
and also the money which Justinian paid every year to the Huns. 
Because they had not received this for the previous years, Targitius 
asked that he receive all of it in a lump sum and that in future the 
Romans make the agreed yearly payments. He, moreover, demanded 
Usdibad as belonging to him by right of capture. Targitius added 
other demands full of arrogance, all of which the Emperor dis- 
missed.'*4 For Justin poured scorn on his words and replied to him 
like a king. 

When a number of audiences had been held on these matters, 
since nothing was achieved, the Emperor dismissed Targitius telling 
him that he would send to the Avars Tiberius, the commanding 
general, to discuss everything and to make an agreement on each 
issue. 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 21) 
The leader of the Avars repeated his earlier threats. When despite his 
boasts and his big words he was unable to frighten the Romans (for 
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yap dr 1pd¢c oi OK 6ppwoia Tic abtoic EveoKNWe ..., GAAG yap 
Kai dnepiAavpiCov kai nepteppdovovv tov BapBapov, ob uv GAAG 5 
Kai KoumwdeotEpaic Exp@vto taic avtiAoyiaic) .... 


4 lacunam statuit Boissevain 6 lacunam statui 


13 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 22) 
“Ot pepiontar tupavwvic, Kav dvtinadoc cin 6 tupavvotpEVoc. 


ein [aiet Bekker 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 23) 

‘Ot tH Kaknyopia Eveotiv Wo Ta MOAAG EntyatpeKdKw odsH 
GOKVMc TEpivooteiv te Kai Drevpbvec@al. TO EavTis obv ém- 
tedovoa Egoita wiOvpiCovoa Kata tovTov. éEnei bE Eve~aAELE 

toicg Woi, TO GotadOuNntdov te Kai GAASKOTOV TOUTOU EKTPAyw- 
dobdoa, oi tavtn oikrtopEes (PGE yap Toic otmW nNapodoiv 5 
<Eéy8pov tO> dr} KOOV) y8ovto, kai NEPLEMEPOV Ev OTOPLATL TOV 
TYEWOva Gte aAvoctoupyov. 


2 bmevpbvecbat Mai [avevpvvec8at Boissevain (ex incert. lect.) bnepev~paivecar van 
Herwerden bxevgpaiveoOat Dindorf brepevvao8at Miiller 6 Ey8pov 16 add. Boissevain 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 24) 
“Ott 6 iotopiKdcg no. Mévavipoc nepi ‘Ioaolitov tot év 
Tlepoidt otavpw0évtoc: Ey@ dé MLOGpEVOG Kai TOV dvdpa EoOdTL 
ayaobsic Ev VO EParouNv wc Kai GELov TH tod VEod Sepanevty tH 
BapBapw év E€apétpw Exiypappa A€Car. Kai 57 AEAEKTAI POL TO 
éniypappa ade’ 5 
tv mapoc év Iléponoiv eyo payos loaoltitns 
cic OAOTV anatnv Ednidac ExKpepaoas. 
evte 6 MUpGds EdantEV Eur NOALV, HABOV apTEat, 
NAGE SE Kai Xprotod navoEvéos Gepanwv. 
Keiva & EoPEDON SUvapic PrAOYdc, GAAG Kai Enns 10 
viknOeic viknv tivvoa Be1otépny. 


6 ‘Ioaolitns [IloBo$ytns Anth. Pal. 1,10! 10 & éoPéoOn Anth. Pal. |.c. [5& cuvécOn 
cod. gdoydg [mupdcg Anth. Pal. \.c. 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 25) 

‘Ot 6 abtdg Ioaolitns, Tapaivovvtmv avTOV EDOTALPWHEVOV 
Ovta &> Ta MaTPLAa pETAPEIval VOpIA Kai OM@CEoBal, E~r pETA- 
weAcio#ar oby Sti Ec TOUTO Eyvw Owtnpiac EAVEIV, GAA’ STL EYVM 
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they, upon whom fear did not descend ..., rather they scorned and 
disparaged the barbarian and, indeed, replied in yet more boastful 
terms) ..../° 


13 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 22) 
Tyranny is hated, and he who is ruled by a tyrant will be our 
enemy. !®° 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 23) 

It is characteristic of slander, which rejoices greatly in its neighbour’s 
misfortunes, that it stalks about without hesitation and insinuates 
itself far and wide. True to its character, therefore, it went around 
whispering against this man. When it had settled in people’s ears, 
exaggerating his unreliability and strangeness, the inhabitants of the 
place (since by nature a subject <hates> those who have not yet 
arrived) grew angry and noised it around that the governor was a 
wicked man.!°’ 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 24) 

The historian Menander says about Isaozites, who was crucified in 
Persia: When I learned of this and because I admired the man, I 
decided to write an hexameter epigram worthy of this servant of 
God, though he was a barbarian. My epigram is as follows: 


Once I, Isaozites, was a magus amongst the Persians, 
Hanging my hopes upon a deadly delusion. 

When fire was devouring my city I came to its aid, 
And a servant of Christ came too. All-mighty 

He quenched the force of the flame, but I, 
In defeat won a holier victory.'™ 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 25) 

When Isaozites was on the cross and they were urging him to return 
to his ancestral rites and save himself, he said that he regretted not 
that he had learned to find salvation in this way, but that he had 
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ows. tadta EAeye yAtyopevog Kata tO dnapaitntov te Kai 
KAPTEPOV TMV aixiwv EK TOV TAAGLMV OTEPavwV Ta &KT/pata 
avadeio8at vikntipta, Kai HEiov to Bpayd Kai dvévyntov tod 
Biov Exovti dnotiBecGar Eri HTH p160H trvi tod diaPrdvar &c 
dei. 

5 aixiwv scripsi (sec. Boissevain qui legit ...vwv vel aitiwv) [obpaviwy Mai éx tév nadaidv 


Boissevain [éx .. 51a nadaidv Mai éxatov 5€ madai@v van Herwerden Kai anadawtav 
Kuiper axrpata [axrpata edd. 7 éxovti dnotidec@a Boissevain [SoxKeiv tiPecOa Mai 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 16) 

‘Ott GAXdG TE MOAAG aitia EyEvovto Tod NOAELOV Pwuaiwv te kai 
Ilepo@v, 10 dé ye pOAA OV dvantepdoav lovotivov émAa Kivijoar 
Kata Tlepodv to E@voc oi Totdpkou éyévovto. oide yap éo- 
Badrovtec Ec THY Mnduxryv tij\¢ TE yc EtEpOVv, EotEthav SE Kai wc 
"Iovotivov mpeoBeiav é— @ ovvexnoAep@oai ye adtov Tlépoatc, 
KOLv{] te KaGEAEtV EEattTOvVTES GUMOTEpwV Tobc SucpEvVEis Kai Ta 
Tovpkov paAAov dondoac8ar ota yap adv tH pév’ Pwopaiwv, tH 
dé Tovpkov éentiWepévwv Ev pEow ta Tlepo@v diap8apiivat. 
TAUTAIG Taic EAniotv EnnppEvos “lovotivoc padiwc eto tHv 
Hepodv xataotpéyeoOar dvvaytv kai Ec TO pH eivat Coveddoerv. 
Kai obv Wc oldv TE Tv Ev BeBaiw EEerv adtod thv mpdc TovpKouc 
MlAiav Gnavta TapEeoKEvaceto. 

(Suda 111893 = wv.4-5) 


10 kataotpéweo@at Hoeschel [katactptyacbar A 


14 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 26) 

“Ott H&G TA PEyYLOTA TOV EYYELPNHATHOV Opn NAEOV TEMvKE TO 
d&vayaitiCov tod nmapopy@vtos Eyetv, GAAws TE Kai Tv TANBdS 
ov oi é¢ mpobrtov Kivduvov EBEAOVTES APlEval. 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 27) 

‘Ott nepi TIpoxorniov tod iotopikod Kai diknydopov gnoiv 6 
Mévavdpoc od yap Epotye dvvatov ovdé ye GAdkwco nEPvKE 
Bvpfpes tooavty Adywv axKtivt tHv Eavtod OpvadrAida avt- 
avacyeiv. dpKéoet dé pot Ev urkpoic EyKadtvdeioGar toic Euavtod 
Kai T@ “Aokpaiw éneo0ar nointt nAididv tiva Kai napappova 
Eival PACKOVTL TOV EG TOUS KPEiDOOVAas GYIAA@PEVOV. 


3 Eavtod [tuavtob van Herwerden 
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learned late. He said this in the fervent expectation that through his 
merciless, agonising torments he would win for himself the im- 
maculate trophy of victory made from the ancient crowns, and he 
had decided willingly to cast off this short and vain existence for the 
sure reward of eternal life.'°? 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 16) 

There were many other reasons for the war between the Romans and 
the Persians, but it was the nation of the Turks which most 
encouraged Justin to open hostilities against the Persians. For they 
attacked the land of the Medes and laid it waste, and sent an embassy 
to Justin to urge him to join them in their war against the Persians. 
They asked him that he show his friendship to the Turks by joining 
them in destroying the common enemy. In this way, with the Turks 
attacking from one direction and the Romans from another, the 
Persians would be destroyed. Aroused by these hopes, Justin thought 
that the power of the Persians would easily be overthrown and 
brought to nothing. He, therefore, made every preparation to keep 
the friendship of the Turks towards him as firm as possible.'”° 


14 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 26) 

The undertaking of the greatest enterprises more often causes 
disappointment in the one who undertakes them, especially if there is 
a large number of people who wish him to go off to confront a 
manifest danger.'”! 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 27) 

Menander says about the historian and advocate Procopius: Iam not 
able, nor do I wish, to hold up my candle before such a beam of 
eloquence as his. I shall be satisfied to busy myself in my own little 
enterprise and hearken to the poet of Ascra when he says that the 
man who competes against those who are stronger is a fool and out of 
his wits.'7? 
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15 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 17) 

“Ot abOtc oi "ABapot npeoPeiav Eotetdav ac‘ Pwpaioucs kai, nepi 
OV TOAAGKIC, TEpi TAV adTHVv ExpeoBevovto. wo SE OddEV 
bmNKOVOV oi “Pwapator (ov yap ‘lovotivov tov avtoKpdtopa 
TpeoKe), TO TEAEvTAIOV Tov ‘Awiy é¢ npeoPEeiav EANAVOdTOG 
Evvjpeoe Tipepiw Kai toic mepi tov Aywiy napaoyebfvar yiv 
tov<s Pwpaious, iva katouxiteoOai pérAAOotEv oi ABapot, ci ye TOV 
napa opiow apyovtwv Arjwovtar tovs naidac dunpEevoovtac. 
Kai obv ta tordde Tipéptog étonpnve Baotrei. GAAG yap TH 
avtTOKpGtopr ovtt Ed6KEL TOIc NMpdyyaot THv “Popyaiwv civar 
AvoitEdEc’ ODK GAAS SE EipNvEevdoEtv E~aoKeEV, Et ye pN adtoOd 
d7ta tod “ABdpwv yovpévov AdPot TOv maidwv tivac éc 
Opnpouc. TiBepio dé ob tadta Ed6Ker Eyvwpateve yap we, et ye 
TOV Tapa LKvOaic apYovtwmv ANwovtat Tovs maidac, oia eikdc, 
BovAevopévov tod Xaydvov ta EvvteGetpéva napw@oacbar, od 
OVYYOPHOEL TOTE TOV OLNPELOVTwWV TOLSG Tatépac. TiPéptosc 
wév toraode ONTPYE YVOUNS, PactArsi 5é Ody Ob TwWS E56KEL GAAG 
yap dSynov Kai Evepéoile toic ‘Popaiwv otpatidpyaic tov 
NOAEHOV AvaBParAAOpPEVOIC, OvAAGBaIc Te ExPTtTo Wc adtovc< 
diayopevovoac wc dé01 toic PapBapoic Evdeixvvobat Sti ye 
d1jn0v <toic> ‘Papaiots ovyi éo 10 GPpodiattov 6 Bios, GAAWS 
dé WS PLAONOAELO! TE Eiot Kai PEpENOvoOL. EmEi SE TA THs Eptdoc 
évika, Kai O mOAEpLOG HrEtrAcito, TiPEpiocg Eorunve BOvw Ev 
ypappaocr pvAdtacGat tac dtaBdaoets tod notapov. 

(Suda A82 = vv.20-21) 


1] ABdpwv Niebuhr [Popaiwy A 12 tadta[tavta Niebuhr 19 d:ayopevotvoag [dtayopev- 
ovoats Bekker 20 toic addidi ex Suda A82: toic 5é'P. lac. post Biog indicant Niebuhr et 
Miller, Eotiv add. Hoeschel 


2. (Suda A2053) 

Kai Mévavipoc Katiovtwv tOv “ABdpwv Kat ddiyous, ot 
oTpatnyoi yvoun ExpO@vto mapayphya éemBEc0ar o~ict, KaK 
TovTOL &vapponov TLHEvat THY TOV ABaPwV KaTapactv. 


3 tovbtov AM [tovtwv GITF 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 28) 

‘Ott peta tHVv TOV “Pwpaiwv tttav AEyetat OG THVIKAdTA 
ayyediaic éyprjoato 6 tHv ABapwv otpatiapyns a> Tipépiov’ 
Kai 6 otadeic ayyeAiapdpos EAcEev Ti 57 TH OAtyoxeEtpiav 


20 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 17) 

Again the Avars sent an embassy to the Romans on the same issues as 
often before, and the Romans refused to listen to them because the 
Emperor Justin was not so inclined.'’? Finally, when Apsikh came as 
envoy, Tiberius and Apsikh’s party agreed that the Romans would 
provide the Avars with land to live on if they received the sons of their 
leading men as hostages. Tiberius recommended these terms to the 
Emperor, but the Emperor did not think them to the Romans’ 
advantage. He said that he would only make peace if he received 
some of the sons of the Avar leader as hostages. Tiberius disagreed, 
for he argued that, if they took the sons of the leading men amongst 
the Scythians, it was likely that, should the Khagan wish to break the 
agreements, the fathers of the hostages would object. This was 
Tiberius’ view, but the Emperor thought otherwise. He was in- 
dignant at his generals who were delaying the fighting and he wrote 
telling them that they should show the barbarians that the Romans 
had not turned to a life of easy luxury, but were eager for war and 
ready to bear toil. When the arguments for fighting prevailed and 
war was imminent, Tiberius wrote to Bonus telling him to guard the 
crossings of the river.'’4 


2. (Suda A2053) 

While the Avars were descending in small groups, the generals 
decided to attack them immediately and by this means to push back 
the Avar descent.'”* 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 28) 

It is said that after the defeat of the Romans the general of the Avars 
at that time sent a message to Tiberius. The messenger who was sent 
said, ‘‘Why, I ask you, when you are weakened by your small 
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vooobvtEes mpdc¢ ABapous pnpi Kai LKvOac moAEpov bEeveyKeiv 
étoApnoate, t ody byiv ypappata te Kai dipGEpar ciciv, SOev 
AVAAEYOLMEVOL YVOGEGVE Oc AKATAYOVIOTE TE Kai Guayatata Ta 
pvAa Ta LkvOika; Tipéptov dé pavar dGpoBaiw .... 


4 tEeveyxeiv van Herwerden, Boissevain [tneveyxeiv Mai 7 post duotBaiw deest unum 
folium 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 29) 
. Elvat EmitrSEov. 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 18) 

“Ot peta thv viknv tdv ‘ABdpwv, ttnBévtoc TiBepiov tod 
otpatnyod, peta tac EvvOrjkac ouvir pece tpeoPEevroacbat dc Tov 
‘Popaiwv adtoKpatopa. kai 67 Tipéptoc Evvanéotere ti mpeo- 
Beia Aaptavov tabiapyov éorpnvé te TH Paoirci Gnavta ta 
EvveveyOévta, Kai mepi Ov PovAEtaL tO “APapiKkov. Kai éonei- 
OaVTO TEAEWS ‘Pwpaioi te kai “ABapot. 


6. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 19) 

‘Ott TOV APdpwv onEeloapévov Kai é¢ Ta OiKEta dnEpyopévov, ot 
LKapapetc Eyywpiws dvopaCopEvor Evedpevoavtes a”EiAovtO 
immouc te Kai &pyvpov Kai Etépav anooKeEvrtiv. tovtov Evexa 
mpeoPeiav Eotetrav adOtc aco Tipéptov, tOv KEeKAoQdOtuVv néEpt 
ENIPENMOLEVOL, ETL Kai TA GpatpEbEvta dvaKkopioac#at BovAd- 
HEevor. Kai dt) GvepevvnGEvtEs oi trv KAONTV Eipyaopévot év 
MAVEP® TE YEVOPEVOL, HOIPav Tiva aNEKATEGTNOE TOic APadpotc. 


16 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 20) 

‘Ott tov deKatov Etovg avvo8Evtos TOV NEVTNKOVTOUTIOWV 
onovo@v, PETA THV CMayTV Lovpriva, Ev Ttovtw 6 Tlepodv 
Baoirevds otéAdet LePoyOnv dvdpa Tléponv éc npeoPeiav wo 
‘Tovotivov tov Baothéa, tov év TMepoappevia pév Evvevey8évtwv 
dyvoiav d78ev bmoKptvopevoc, GAAws SE TO OUVTETAYLEVOV 
‘Pwpaiouc Katatibévat ypvoiov PovAdpEvos, ola 51 Tic Sexa- 
etiag nepaweionc, Ao Ta yprpata by Ev EKopioato, sita 
éuned@tata Cvveotavat thy siptvrv, Kaba mov EveyEypanto Ev 
taic EvvOrjKatc. opddpa yap év apyaic étapate Xoopdonv 
aic8dpuevov wo Pacireds “‘Popaiwmv mpdc nOAEHOV punto ta 


10 dppnto [dpya edd. 
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numbers compared with the Avars and the Scythians, did you dare to 
give battle? Do you not have writings and records from which you 
can read and learn that the tribes of the Scythians are impossible to 
defeat and conquer?” Tiberius said in reply ....!'76 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 29) 
... to be serviceable. 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 18) 

After the victory of the Avars and the defeat of the general Tiberius, a 
truce was made and it was agreed that an embassy would be sent to 
the Emperor of the Romans. Tiberius sent with the embassy the 
tribune Damianus, informing the Emperor of all that had happened 
and what the Avars wanted, and at last a treaty was made between 
the Romans and the Avars. 


6. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 19) 

When the Avars had made a treaty and were returning home,!”’ the 
scamars, as they are called locally, ambushed them and stole horses, 
silver and other goods.'”* Because of this they again sent an embassy 
to Tiberius complaining of the theft and demanding the return of 
what had been taken. The perpetrators of the theft were tracked 
down and identified,'’? and Tiberius returned a part of the goods to 
the Avars. 


16 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 20) 

At the end of the ten years of the fifty-year peace, after the murder of 
the Surenas!®° the king of the Persians sent Sebokhth, a Persian, as 
envoy to the Emperor Justin.'*! He feigned ignorance of what had 
happened in Persarmenia, and besides he wanted the Romans to pay 
over the agreed amount of gold (since the ten years had elapsed for 
which the money had been paid in one sum) and to reconfirm the 
peace on the terms of the treaty.'** First, Khosro was greatly troubled 
since he was aware that the Roman Emperor was inclined to reject 
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cipnvata napwodpevoc, Ededoiket te pr] Mws EK pEYGANS napa- 
oKevtc ExiPoito [te] adt@, Kai GAAws oby THKtota Ppovtida 
EtiPEto eic Eoyatov yijpac EANAaKde Kai dn ExAEAVPEVOC Taic 
Oppaic tod nmoAEgpov, Mote EppHo8a1 ta cipynvaia Kai donep 
GQLEAEL MATP@ov Kthpa toic ye avtod natoiv dGodAevta te kai 
GtTPWTa KATAALTEIV. 

LEepoyOnv péev ovv ‘lovotivoc moitjoavta és ta Pacireta 
obtl WaAG mpocieto, Enci Kai GAAwe, Hvika eiojAGe Kata 57 16 
eiw8dc TOV AVTOKPATOPA NPOGKLVTOOV, Yanai piyavtos Eautov, 
ottawa EvpBav, 6 nidog, Oc Eni TH KEMaAT] Kata TO VEVOULGLEVOV 
Tlépoats énéxeito, &¢ tobdaqgos Eneoev. tovTw aioiw tivi oup- 
Borkw ypnodpEvot oi Ev TEAEL Kai 6 STpos Taic KoAaKEiaIc TOV 
Baoiléa EnxtEpwoav, mo Soov ov’nw dnonECEItai ye adTS 
Ilepoic. tH tor dpa Iovotivoc émnppevos te rv taic tArnion Kai 
petewpiCeto ti diavoia Ta Kata vodV Pdota ExPrjcEobat oid- 
pEevoc. LePoyOnv Sr obv ayyeidavta é&M Otic napEeyéveto 6 
BaolrEtds MEPLEPPOVNOE YE aALTOV Kai Ev ObdEVI AGyw EnOLEITO 
tov dvdpa. E~n ToLlyapodv aco avdtTOV Wc T MLADTHS ypPrpact 
BeBarovpévyn ovK ayaby (aisypa yap Kai dvépartodHdncs ovynty 
TE TY TOLMdE) idiav dé THv icodppondv TE Kai Ovyi KEpdsahéav 
OpitecOar, Ev T Kai TO PEBPartov napanéennye Pvoet tivi. TPdcG 
toidde AvEeTLVOGVETO YE TPOG ADTOD ENTL Kai TEpi Tic KATA CMHC 
"Appeviac BovAotto dtaréyeoOar. LePoyOnc S57 obv azEexpivato 
AKNKOEVAL HEV TOV aVTOD Paotréa Oc ava Ta Exeivn BpayeEia Tic 
EYEVETO TAPAYN, OTEIAaL 5E Guws TIVa TOV duVaLEVOV EV KOOLM 
BéoOa1 ta yeyevnpEva Kai TOV BdpvLPov Katanavoovta. lovo- 
tivoc 6& Tlepoappeviouc mpogavéotata Epn eicdéEaoGat Iep- 
oOV dnoywprnoavtac, Kai od mEptoyeoOat o~aic adiKovpEVOUG 
oia 61) Opoyv@povac ta Eic Bedv. LePdyOnc 57 ovbv Ev TEpoatic 
ayyivous te Gua Kai vopiCwv ta nEpi TO Oeiov OvK GAAWws T Kaba 
vopifovo. Xprotiavot, EmipEerdéotata mwc¢ Edeito tod Paciréwes 
‘Tovotivov ph Ktivijoai tt TOV Ev KOOL, Ev VO SE BadrEoBal Tov 
NOAELOV, OUTWG GSNnAOV mpGypa Kai oti Eni PNHToIc ciwBdta 
yopeiv, kai 611 On, ef ye obTH THYOL, Kai KPATOUVT@V Pwpaiwv Ec 
tobvavtiov avtoic NEPLOTaiN Ta THs viKNc. EGLOVTES yap Ec THV 
Hepo@v kai éni paxpdtatov ddoinopiacg éhkavvovtec evpr- 
SOvoLV Gntavtds ye Srjrov TEpi TO PEiov OVK GAAwS TirEp adtoi 
éomovdakotac’ wc, El ye EAOLVTO TOUS TOLOLVGSE ANOKTIVVUOVAL, 
ovdév HTTOV adtOI TAAL HITHOHOOVTAL. Ov Stjta obv YpEwv KATA 
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peace and resort to war, and he feared that in consequence of his huge 
preparations he might launch an attack. Furthermore, now that he 
had come to extreme old age and had lost his taste for war, he was 
especially eager to preserve the peaceful conditions and leave them to 
his sons like a paternal inheritance, unshaken and undisturbed. 

When Sebokhth came Justin proved not amenable to him, 
especially since, when he entered to make the customary obeisance to 
the Emperor, as he threw himself on the ground the cap which he 
wore on his head after the Persian manner happened to fall on to the 
floor. The high officials and the rest, taking this as a good omen, 
flattered the Emperor and excited him to think that Persia would 
soon submit to him. Thus Justin’s hopes were raised and he was 
elated by the thought that all would very readily turn out as he 
planned. When Sebokhth delivered the messages for which he had 
come, the Emperor scorned him and treated the man as nothing. He 
told him that a friendship secured by money was not good (for sucha 
thing when bought was shameful and servile) and that an equal, and 
not one-sided, friendship was defined as one in which the durability 
was naturally inherent. 

Justin also inquired of the envoy whether he wished to discuss 
their part of Armenia. Sebokhth replied that his king had heard that 
there was a small disturbance there and that he had sent someone 
who could put an end to the trouble and bring the area to order. 
Justin declared very baldly that the Persarmenians had revolted from 
the Persians, he had received them and because they were his co- 
religionists he would not stand by and watch them ill treated. 
Sebokhth, who was amongst the Persians both a shrewd man anda 
believer in the God of the Christians, most anxiously begged the 
Emperor Justin not to disturb at all the present orderly situation. He 
said that the Emperor should reflect that war was such an uncertain 
thing and did not usually proceed in a predictable manner and that 
even if it did so turn out and the Romans prevailed, the aftermath of 
their victory might turn against them. For if they entered Persian 
territory and penetrated a very long way into it, they would find that 
all held the same religious beliefs as they, and so, if they chose to kill 
such people, they themselves would in their turn be vanquished. 
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XptotiavOv tov<s dyodsdéEous Orjyer ta Eipn. 

"AAXG yap Toic obtw Aiav dpadoic te Kai EmEtKEOL AGYOIC 
‘Iovativos obK BETO ypTivat EceoOar mEvOrvioc. Eyn dé We, et ye 
neipavein SaxtvAov Eva KivnOrvar Paoirevs Mepoa@v, nijyov 
avtdos KivNONGETAL, Kai Wc Ec THV Tlepodv EAdoot OappeEiv te we, 
et Mpdg mMOAELOV Opyrool, KaBedei te Koopdnv Kai adtdc 
Bactréa yetpotovyoot Tlépoaic. otw toivuv brepdpia cinav 
anénepwe LeBoyOnv. 


2. (Suda 0916) 
Mévavdpoc: tavty tot tic Kata NtoiBioc nmoAtopKiac ob pédAov 
auto. 


I tig Kata [kai tic Kuster 


[17] 


[((MS. Paris grec 1140A, fol.58v-59) 
"Ev toic ypovoic ‘Iovotivov tov véov év BuCavtiw 16 oEntov te 
Kai akr/patov y8n EvAov tpdnw to1dde. dr pyov Ev ti Ana- 
peia G5eAQoi 500° TH pEv ’A[SE]AQidc Svopa, TH SE tic adTH 1 
mpoonyopia tKkiota Eyvwv. Kai 6 pév GVO@vvpOG ENiGKONOS THC 
Aidiac éyéveto, 6 8 ‘Adgidc Etbyyavev tepéwv. Kai MOTE THC 
"Anapetac obtoc andpac Eni thv IepovoaAr dyeto tov addEedAQov 
OYOLEVOG. Os dé TOV Gpaipova Eldé TE Kai OVVOPIANOE, HEiwoé 
TE avTOV Sovvat pEpidav Ek Tod iepod EvAov. 6 4é trv aitnoww 
EKTNANPOI Kai TOV Ev AUTH NayEvta Xptrotov adnapaPpatov SpKov 
NOUjGas pTLVa TO LvOTTHpPLoV EEEttEiv. AaPOv obv napa tod 
dpylepews tO nEpi Tovs Tddac EvAov ic Thy natpida dvéKapyev. 
Xpovw 6é botepov pEvtot Gkovoavta tov Paoiréa nEpi tod 
Cwonotod EvAov oTeAAEL HEV Ovdpat. Zrhyapydov Tiva Tov 
Ornoavpov Ev Tt Pacirevovoyn anayayeiv. 6 5é Tic ‘Anapéwv 
Aads TadtTA GKovoac Eign te dneybuvovv Kai tTdEa Eteivovto Kai 
BaArAEw Soov obmw HAniCovto. yvwpiter tadta Zhpapyos tH 
Kpatodvtt Kai 6 Kpata&v Aiav ENTVEGE TE AVTOVS TOD GKOTOD, 
éneoopayioe Sé Kai ENLOTOANV TH ZHUAPYw NEpreyovoav ovTw<’ 
yéypagac Huiv ac ot tThv ‘Andpetav oikovvtecg brEp ToD pn 
dpatpeOfvai 16 Kat abtovs ispw@tatov EvAov, iepov avedéEavto 
nOAEpoV. Kai pet ddriya: toO1 obv Ka’ Goov avtodc Ev Edvrabecia 


3 5e- del. Halkin 12-13 paciv aut pnoiv 6 Mévavidpog et otéAAetv coni. Halkin 15 étei- 
vovto Halkin [1\teivovto cod. 
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Christians should not sharpen their swords against fellow-believers. 

Justin, however, did not intend to be restrained by these very 
fair and reasonable words. He said that if the Persian king were to try 
to move one finger, he would move his arm and invade Persia: and he 
was confident that if he made war he would destroy Khosro and 
himself give a king to the Persians. With these unrealistic threats he 
dismissed Sebokhth.!*? 


2. (Suda 0916) 
Since for this reason he had no interest in besieging Nisibis.'*4 


[17] 


((MS Paris grec 1140A, fol.58v-59) 

In the time of Justin the younger the august and immaculate wood 
was brought to Byzantium in the following way.'*> There were at 
Apamea two brothers, one whose name was Alphius, the other 
whose name I do not know. The unnamed brother became bishop of 
Aelia, while Alphius became a priest. Once Alphius left Apamea and 
went to Jerusalem to see his brother. When he saw his brother and 
spoke with him, he begged that he give him a piece of the holy wood. 
He fulfilled his request but made him swear by a binding oath by 
Christ who was nailed on it not to reveal the secret to anyone. 
Receiving from the archbishop the wood around where the feet were 
nailed, he returned to his native city. 

Later, when the Emperor heard about the life-giving wood, he 
sent a man named Zemarchus to bring the treasure to the capital.'*° 
When they heard this, the people of Apamea unsheathed their 
swords, and their bows were aimed and ready to shoot. Zemarchus 
reported this to the Emperor and he greatly praised their intent. He 
sent to Zemarchus a letter under his own seal which said as follows: 
‘**You have written to me that the inhabitants of Apamea, to prevent 
the removal of the most holy wood amongst them, have undertaken a 
holy war;”’ a little later, “Know, therefore, from the praise we have 


156 Text Fragments 17 - 18,] 


BovAdpeba Criv é av év ypdupaciv Exnvéoanev. cita diyi 
diEAM@V TO Gkrpatov EvAov, Hutov pév Exnepwov Kata tHv 
Baotrida noAtv, Hytov dé KatTaAinE toic Kata THY EdaV DANKOOIC 
Hud. obtw yap dv Kai nmaAtv HEIs EEopeEv 16 GAOv kai abdtoi 5é 
TO Nav’ Hulov yap ovK Eott Beds. tadta pév obtws Ta Paciréwc 
ypappata. Zripapyos 5& Gnavta Expatte ta ypa~dpeva: kai tO 
Hévtot avtod eic tHv BuCavtida éotédAetO, 10 bé év ‘Anopeia 
Edeimeto. 

Xpovw dé botepov, Andpera Grovoa br6 MepoGv, iepet< 
TUG TOV Exel EV PpEati Tivl KATAKPUTTEL TO EVAOV, Wc pT yevéeoOat 
dopvdAwtov toicg Ex8poic. obtoc 5é aiypadrAwtoc anaydpEvoc 
Hovv78n ayuwoyénwac KatddndAov noifjjoat Mdayvw od dnoxé- 
Kpuntat Mayvoc dé Ovapavy Eotpavev avipi tov Extonpwv Tac 
OIKTOELG MOLOVHEVW TH MOAEL. aLTOG 8 EpEvvtjoacg Kai Td 
moBovuEvov sic yeipac AaBOv mpdc Paclréa Eig nOAIV arE- 
OTELAEV. | 


BiBriov B’. 
18 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 21) 

“Ot Enei Iovotivoc tac ppévac napexonn Kai TiBépioc dve- 
déEato dioikeiv tio NoAtteiac Ta TPGypata, Ev dndpw Toav 
avtoc te Tipépioc Kai 7 Paoidic Logia S6mac dtd8otvTO Ta TOV 
TOAEUOV. GAAG yap EAVOE TO ANopov oY@v PaoidrEvc 6 Mepodv 
Wc TOV’ Popaiwv avtoKpatopa oteidac laxkwBov, dc ta Mepoixa 
PNpata tH EAAnVid1 Owvy Stacagnvilerv Hriotato. cvvvonoac 
yap &¢ Eoyatov w>c viv EATid0c oi “Pwpatot katoAtoOroavtEec 
Tototov pév div Eyouev Ent taic oiarcovv EvvOrjKkatc diaddoat tov 
NOAEPOV, OD LTV BappTjoat mpsoPeEiav tiva oteiAat 51a TO OK 
edmpdownov eivat tov apEauevov noAgyou anapEacGar Kai 
ixketeiac’ mpotepnoacs ovv 6 Ilepoa@v Baoireds thv aioyvvnv 
TMpOavetAe Kai TH KATENTHXOT THG yvOuNnS avtdv Emevonoe 
MPOMAGLv, Ws dv EABOLEV Ec AOyous aitnoopEVvot EO’ iketnpiac 
cipyvnv. otéAAet toivuv TdkwBov dpeivov nwc PovAevodpeEvoc, 
@s ob} mmnote Gv evKAEéotepov Tlépoai tov mpdc ‘Pwpaiouc 
KataBoivto NOAELOV’ TOOaUTA yap Evda@ceEtv PMpaiouc, doa dv 
é8eAnowor Mépoat avtoi. 


1 TiPéptoc [TiPéptov edd. 1-2 dvedéEato [avedeigato Niebuhr 5 tov B! [tv rel. codd. 
7 &¢ Eayatov we [> Ec Ecyatov Niebuhr 9 Oapprioai [Sappricerav Bekker 
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Fragments 17 - 18,1 Translation 157 


lavished upon them in our letter how much we wish them to live in 
contentment,” and then, “Divide the immaculate wood into two, 
send one half to the capital and leave the other half with our subjects 
in the East. In this way both we and they shall have the whole. For 
God cannot be cut in two.”’ Thus the Emperor’s letter. Zemarchus 
did everything that was written. Half of the wood was sent to 
Byzantium and the other half was left at Apamea. 

Later, when Apamea was captured by the Persians,'*’ a priest 
of the people there hid the wood in a well so that it should not be 
captured by the Persians.'** Although he was taken prisoner, he was 
able in some way or another to inform Magnus where it was hidden. 
Magnus informed Varanes, one of the distinguished men living in the 
city. He made a search, found what he was looking for and sent it to 
the Emperor at Byzantium.!'*?] 


Book 6!” 
18 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 21) 

When Justin went out of his mind and Tiberius took over the 
administration of the state, Tiberius and the Empress Sophia were at 
a loss how to manage the war.'?' The Persian king removed their 
difficulty by sending to the Roman Emperor Jacob, who was able to 
deliver the Persian message in Greek.'®? Khosro realised that the 
Romans, whose hopes had fallen to their lowest point, would be very 
pleased to end the war on any terms, but that they did not venture to 
send an embassy since for the aggressor to ask for negotiations would 
cause a loss of face. By acting first the Persian king removed their 
disgrace beforehand, and while they shied away from an initiative he 
devised for them an excuse to communicate and beg for peace. He, 
therefore, sent Jacob, having determined that it was the best time for 
the Persians to end the war with the Romans on the most favourable 
terms they would ever get. For he thought that the Romans would 
give whatever the Persians wished. 


158 Text Fragment 18, 1-3 


‘"H 6& otaheioa mpdc adtod w> Tovotivov émotoAy obte 
TAS NAikiag Hv tod Tepodv Paciréws, pEipaxiwdyc oboa 
Tavtoiwc, obte dé GhAOv tivdc olpat Euppoveotatov. Etepov yap 
TOV Ovtivaodv amavOadiCecBar odK And TpdnOV Hv’ éEKEivov 
HEvtot Od BpevOvecBar tows Exptiv ovdé Dyaydpav tiva eivar Kai 
GTELPOKAAOV. 1 yap ExiotoOAN UPpewv te peotH Kai dverdsicpod 
Kai pepEeOvopévov Pnpdtwv ortpyev. Kai 1) pév EmtotoAy 
bmepnpaviac te Tv Kai GAaCoveiac mArpnc’ ciodyetat & obdv 
‘TaxawBoc, od phy ws Iovotivov &te voom@sn tuyyavovta, GAA 
yap O¢ tHv Paolrida, Exei adtr Edv Tipepiw dnavta Expattev. 
avaheEapévyn toivov 16 ypappa éxnyyeirato Kai adtH otéAAEw 
TOV NpEOPELOOHEVOV Wc Paoli Ea Ilepodv kai dui TOV 6nMOOdV 
KEKLIVNHEVOV StadexyOnodpEvov. otéAAEtat 8 obv Zayapiac, év 
toic Pactreioig KatatattopEvos iatpoic, ET1pEPOLEVOS yaya 
éK THs Pactridoc. 


Aodyos cs’. 

2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 10) 

‘Ot H Paoiric Logia lovotivov <Zayapiav> mpéoBw otédrAer 
Oc tov Tlepodv Baoitéa Xoopdnyv Ev toic Pactreiois iatpoic 
KQTATATTOMEVOV. Kai ODTOS Pév adtod dPIKd"EVOG TEecoapa- 
KOvtTanévte yiA1ddac ypvood vopiopatos napacyov tiPetat tac 
EvvOr{kac ava trv Ew Eviavotatac, Mo Gv Eoolto Exeyetpia. év 
TOOOUTH YAP EPAGKE OTAATGEDOAaI Tc TTc¢ PactAidoc WEyLOTOV 
MPEGBELTIHV TOV TEAEMTEPG THs TNEpi Andvtwv diadexOnodpEVoV 
ETL UNV Kai TOV NOAELOV SLAADOOVTA, TOYOV EV HEOW Kai TOD 
‘Popaiaov Baoidéwsc petaBardvtosc ec TO EppMpéEvov. OUTW LEV 
tac én éviavtoOv ToinodpEvoc omovdds Epi tig KATA THv Ew 
‘Pmpaiwv énikpateiac, ob pv Kai mepi tic Ev Appevig, kata- 
BépEVOG SHTovOEV adtod Kai pOvov EveKa pe yIALadac YpvoOv 
VOHLOLGTwV éEnavijKev. EunedwVEvtwv SE Gpa TOV toLovtav, 
EvoéBioc 6 otpatnydc Ec BuCdvtiov petaotéAAetat. 


1 Zayapiav add. Niebuhr 5 éw éviavotaiac, ac [éw, Eviavoiaia wc de Boor 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 11) 

‘Ott 517) otéAAETAL KaTa THV Tlepo@v yopav npeoPevtys Tpar- 
avoc év toic BaotrEiotc Natpdol TEADV Kai THv AEYOPEVHV TOD 
Koiaistopos Siénwv apyrv, fv oipat éxK tod dvaCnteiv wdde 
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The letter which was sent from him to Justin did not reflect the 
years of the Persian king (for it was in a wholly juvenile manner) nor 
was it, in my opinion, the letter of a very sensible man. It would not 
have been out of place for another to wax haughty, but he should not 
have boasted and acted the vulgar braggart. For the letter was full of 
violent and emotional! language and reproaches and full of arrogance 
and boasting. 

Jacob was given an audience, not with Justin, who was sick, but 
with the Empress, who at this time managed everything with 
Tiberius. When she read the letter she said that she herself would 
send an envoy to the Persian king to discuss all the points at dispute. 
Zacharias, one of the palace physicians, was sent bearing a letter 
from the Empress.!?? 


Book 6 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 10) 

The Empress Sophia, the wife of Justin, sent <Zacharias>,'™ one of 
the court physicians, as envoy to the Persian king Khosro. When he 
arrived there offering 45,000 gold nomismata, he made a one-year 
agreement for a truce in the East. He said that during this period the 
Empress would send a major embassy with full authority to discuss 
everything and to end the war if it should also happen that the 
Roman Emperor in the meantime recovered his health. Thus, 
Zacharias made a one-year truce in the Roman dominions of the East 
(but not in Armenia), paid over the 45,000 gold nomismata for this 
concession alone, and departed.'®> When this agreement had been 
ratified, the general Eusebius was recalled to Byzantium.'” 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 11) 
Trajan was sent as envoy to the land of the Persians.'?’ He had the 
rank of patrician and held the office of quaestor (which, I think, is 


160 Text Fragment 18, 3-4 


AcréxSat ‘Pwpaiors. Evvanectarn dé kai Zayapiac, ob Evayyoc 
éuvnobny, Ep’ @, ci pév oloi T Eoovtat, dpa éumedHou kata trv 
te Em@av Kai “Appeviav Evtoc Tpl@v EviavtOv EKeyeipiav. év 
tooovtw EvvérSouev €F Exatépacg modaiteiac Ev toic Spiotc ot 
diadvoovot ta GpiBora, PovrAevoaivtd te Kai Tpdnw tH 
KataOrcoval ta Onda Ec téAEov’ Ei OE ye pT] OUTW NPOYwpoOin, 
TOig yovv Mpdc TAtov oikovol THv Toidvde Exeyeipiav navti 
TpONw Noijoacbat. mapayevopuEvot toivov oi npEoPEIc mpdc 
Baotréa Ilepod@v ec ExKANoiav te KaTAOTAVTES EAEEATHV TOLGSE. 
[Crter év tH nepi Snunyopiv. ] 

TloAA@v Sé Kexivynpévwv Adywv, Kai TOV péEv Tlepodv 
LaKxpotépav notreioGar thy eiprivnv iguévov aypt te & EviavtOv 
BeBatodv thy éxeyetpiav, THv 5é “Pwpaiwv tpietnpidac civat 
BovAopévav tac omovbdc, TéAoc ott’ ioyvoav oi mpéoPeEts Kaba 
ENETETPANTO CMdc TMoIMoacPa tao ovVvOnKac, Ent <tTE>D & 
EVLAUTOUS Elval EPPMLEVUOG OVVT/PEGEV GLMOTEPA TNOAITEIA, KATA 
57] THV EW HOvov, TpLaKOVTG TE yLALGSacG VOLLOLATwWV YpLodv 
Katatiévat ‘Pwpaious eter Exdotw. Guvrpecoe dé ta tordde, ci 
Baoirevds 6 ‘Popaiwv Exiyngiooito. 

(Suda K2533 = 2-4) 


4 napa ante ‘Pwpyaioig Suda K2533 5 otoi t Hoeschel [oioi (sic) codd. 6 év [we div év 
Bekker 7 ot Niebuhr [6 codd. 10 avioyovta post fAiov add. de Boor 17 ot? [ov« 
Niebuhr 18 te add. de Boor [5 Niebuhr 


4. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 12) 

“Ott Enerdy Tipepio dn ta tho mMOAtEiac NEpleKEYvTO mpay- 
pata, Tpa.avoc te kai Zayapiac td mpéoPeEt Wc avdtOV Eyeypa- 
weoav pn PovAcoBar Tlépoac aypt tpiOv EtHv noirjoacBat tac 
EvvOrKac, mevtaetnpidac dé eivat WGAAOVv. Kai dc OK Emivevdouc 
(ob yap avdtov TipeoKe paKpotépav noveioGar trv Exeyetpiav) 
éorpatvev Os avtovds PaALoTa péEv Gypt dbo EviavTOV Tac 
to.dode PeParmoar onovbdc’ ci 6é ye Gdvvata ExOLEV, TEPAITEPW 
un avéEeoGat tj tpietiac. otadeions 57 obv Wc tovs TPEGPeEtc THC 
tovaodse émiotodtic, Kai dy avadeEapévwv 6 tt EdHAOv TO 
ypappa, MeBawdov éxi tovto APiKopEvon Ev Toic dygi TO Adpac 
dpiotc aicBopévov TE Oc Taic dn ONS Tparavod kai Zayapiou 
sokipacbeicaic onovdaic ot otépyovolt Pmpatot, Exapinor tov 


8 dco tovc npéaPetc scripsi [a> toig mpéoPect codd. wdc del. Niebuhr ac eixdg de Boor 
11 aisGopévou de Boor {aicBavopévouc C aicopevouc cett. codd. aisBavopévov Niebuhr 
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named from the Latin for ‘investigate’). Zacharias, whom I have 
mentioned above, was sent with him. Their mission was to obtain, if 
they could, a truce of three years throughout the East and Armenia. 
During this period representatives from both states would meet on 
the border to resolve the disputes and deliberate upon the means by 
which hostilities would be completely ended. If they were unable to 
achieve this, they were to use every means to make such a truce for 
the inhabitants of the East. When the envoys came to the Persian 
king and were given an audience, they said the following: (see in the 
Excerpts on Public Speeches). 

After much discussion, since the Persians proposed that peace 
be established for a longer period and that the truce be made for five 
years while the Romans wished the agreement to be for three, the 
envoys finally dropped their insistence that the treaty be struck on 
the terms which they had been given. It was agreed that both states 
would observe a truce for five years and that the Romans would each 
year pay 30,000 gold nomismata. This agreement was conditional 
upon ratification by the Roman Emperor. 


4. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 12) 

When the affairs of the state had been taken up by Tiberius,'* Trajan 
and Zacharias the envoys wrote to him that the Persians were 
unwilling to make a three-year agreement, but wanted it to be for five 
years. This he rejected, since he did not wish to make a longer treaty, 
and he told them preferably to make the agreement for two years 
and, if this were impossible, not to accept one for more than three 
years. When the letter to this effect had been sent to the envoys and 
they had read its contents, Mebod, who had come to the border near 
to Daras for this purpose, when he learned that the terms accepted by 
Trajan and Zacharias were rejected by the Romans, sent Tan- 


162 Text Fragment 18, 4-5 


Tavyoodp® Kata tic “Pwyaiwv énikpateiac. Kai Sco &8pdov 
Enidpapav evéenpnoe ta Soa nAnoidywpa tod Adpac, éwo 
émeio8n MePwdnc déEacGat tac tpidkovta yiAiddac TOV ypvcdv 
VOHIGHGTMV dv’ EtOG TI¢ TpletHpidoc EveKxa eciprivnc, Ey’ @ év 
TOGOUT® Tovbs Gpyovtac Exatépac nodAiteiac eicg Ev Evvidvtac 
BovAevoac8a1 Srwe¢ dei Ta STAG KatAbEDOal TEAEWC. TPOVOia 5é 
dr Tivt otoyaCopEvoc tob ovvoicovtosc ta toidde éEmetéAEr 6 
Kaioap: Wriotato yap wc dypl Eviavtdv tplOv anoypHoa adté 
EOTal T} NapaoKevt) Tlépoaic te dEidpayoo dvapavroetat. 
Evvyo8dvovto sé Kai Tlépoai tic tovdode mpopunOeiac tod 
Kaicapoc, a> obdevdc Etépou Evexa yivetar adtd dvaBoAy 7H 
TMPOOPWHEVW TOD pEAAOVTOG, StwWSs Eco TO SEOV AUTO nporapa- 
oKevacOrootvto ai duvapeic. Kateppdovovv Sé& Suws tOv ‘Pw- 
Laiwv, dte dvapaynoacbar ob dvvapévov, ci kai nAeiwv adtoic 
évdo8Ein Ypovoc. 

’Enei obv Gvakwyr éyeyovet ava trv Ew, pEtEevivEeKto 5é 
dnac éxi tv Appeviav 6 Odpufoc, dAAov dAAa avdtiic StaKAnpw- 
OALEVWV, T1POG aApyopévov ovvEotNH NOAEpOG. 

(Suda 111114 = w.1-2, A1327 = wv.11-13, ©413 = vv.28-30) 


13 Tavyoodpw Suda A1327 [Tayoodpa codd. 18 dei [51] X 22 EvvyaOavovto Niebuhr [ 
Evvistavovto codd. 26 mAeiwv Niebuhr [mAéov codd. 28 petevrivexto [petrveKto Suda 
©413 29 dAdov ... adtijc [GAAwV ... abtoic Suda lic. 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 22) 

‘Ott Eni Tipepiov Kaioapoc oi tav ‘Pwpaiwv otpatnyoi sio- 
Bornyv éc “AABPaviav motnodpevor Kai Ourpovuc AaBdvtEec La- 
Beipwv Kai ‘AAav@v Kai GAAwv é8v@v TKov éc BuCavtiov. 
adikopévouc dé év BuCavtiw tovc mpéoPetc tOv EvdsedmKOTwV 
éEavtovds Adavev te kai Lapeipwv 6 Kaioap déyetar Enterkd< Kai 
TAaVY PLLavOpanwc, TLBGPEVSS TE TAP avTHOV, Ondo YpPTPATa 
avtoic é5idov 6 Hepodv Pactrevtc, dedmxKac te EEovoiav ogiotv 
ég doov HfovAovto EEdpar tH wevdoroyia TO ypijpa Kai TH 
KOUNM TaANGVES ExikadAdWal, SimAGOLA TOUTMV Eywye Napéca, 
ENN, Toic TE Ev TEAEL KUO, MPdc SE 67 Kai Opiv avtoic. Eni 
tovtoic THoOnody te oi PapBapot Kai EddKovv yapPtv Eidéval TO 
Kpeittovi av@ adv brjKoot Pwpaiov éyEvovto. HyyedAov 5é Wc O 
LaPeip dnéotn ovK Eco paKpav OAtya te Ppovticoac TOV SuT/pav 
Tlépoaic mpooetéOn. toic pév obv mpéoPEowv adbOic Ev ovvovoig 
yevopevos 6 Kaioap ta doa appddia dtedéExON Kai Eqy tovc TE 
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khosdro!'”’ to attack the Roman domains. He immediately overran 
and burned the territory close to Daras until Mebod was persuaded 
to accept the 30,000 gold nomismata each year for the three-year 
peace on the understanding that during this period the high officials 
of both states would meet to discuss how the hostilities might be 
completely ended.*”° When the Caesar made this payment he was 
looking with a certain forethought to his own advantage, since he 
knew that within three years his forces would be sufficient and able to 
face the Persians. The Persians, too, were aware of the Caesar’s plan, 
for they realised that he wanted the respite only because he was 
looking to the future and to his preparation of adequate forces. 
Nevertheless, they were contemptuous of the Romans, thinking that 
they would not be able to match them in battle, even if they were 
given more time. 

When a truce had been made in the East and all of the hostilities 
had been transferred to Armenia, which was partitioned between the 
two sides, at the beginning of spring the fighting began.?°! 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 22) 

During the reign of Tiberius Caesar the generals of the Romans 
invaded Albania, took hostages from the Sabirs, Alans?” and other 
tribes, and came to Byzantium. ’®? When the envoys of the Alans and 
Sabirs who had surrendered arrived at Byzantium, the Caesar 
received them in an appropriate and kindly manner and he asked 
them how much money the Persian king gave to them. Although he 
gave them the opportunity to hide the truth by their exaggerations 
and by lying to inflate the amount as much as they wished, he said, “‘I 
shall give double this amount, both to your leaders and to 
yourselves.”” At this the barbarians were overjoyed and appeared to 
give thanks to God that they had become subjects of the Romans. 
They reported?” that the Sabirs had revolted shortly afterwards and, 
taking no account of their hostages, had joined the Persians. The 
Caesar, therefore, again met with the envoys and said what was 
appropriate: that he would be most generous to those who came over 


164 Text Fragment 18,5-6 


TpooYwpovvtac avt@ Exovti para evepyetroerv, tobc 5é ye ob 
BovAopévousc Kai dkovtac EEeiv bn6 tHv abtod yeipa Pia Kai 
Svvapet. 


6. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 13) 

‘Ott 6 TiPéptog 6 Kaicoap otéAde1 Oeddwpov tov Baxyou 
mpeoBevodpuEvov wc Paothéa Mepodv, th doxKeiv pév Spodroyt- 
Sovta yapitac av’ wv tov péytotov Papaiwv mpeoPevtiy éc ta 
udAtota Etipnoe Tparavov, hvika Evayydoc ye Syrov thy ov 
avtod EdéFato npeoPeiav, Exnadat td tordvde vopiobév wdc 
Gupotépac noArteiac, Hote peta tovs pEyaAOUG npEGPeEtc otéA- 
AEoOat EtEpouc Tooovac Tic TMV pEyiotwv TpéoPEwv an0d0x TIC 
te Exati Kai PiLoppoovvys. dpa dé Eveteidato oi SiareyOFvat 
Osc EtoOdtata Exo Kata TO TSN EumedwbEv Ev toic dpiotc tic Ew 
OteiAal tov<s ‘Pwpaiwv dpyovtas yvopatevoovtac Ebv toic br’ 
avtod ExnepPOnoopEvoic yeHoor Tepodv apgi tic ciprvnc 
Kai Ta GugiPoAa dtevKptivroovtac. 

Oeddwpov pEv avtod adgiKdpEvov Baolrevds 6 Tlepodv 
KatadéAounev Ev TH Adpac TH MOAEL ToOvs TE TOV dvdpa GEovtac, 
EyKeAevodpevoc, EvOa dv pdBorev tov Paotréa eivar, Extkata- 
NaBEiv, Ws av ph ta ciPiopéva Eni mpeoPevty mpdoowv avaBoaj 
YpHoortd tiv. Gua yap HBovAEto Kai MOAEpOIc OptAciv Kai 
déyeo0at thv mpeoPeiav’ tavtn yap éExpoProetv Weto ~Ec ta 
UdALtota Pwpaiouc. TH Tol dpa tHv Odoitopiav Sstavvoadc dia Tob 
AEyonEVOD AppEotav KAipatoc Kai TOD Mapentik@v agikEto Ev 
Ilepoappevia, odK otopévav tOv “Pwpaiwv ottw ye drnov 
Oattov HEew avtdv. ciwOdtwv yap tHv Ilepod@v Ev toic Ep- 
mpooGEev yYpovoic agi TO NEpac Tov THv Enwvupiav Adyovotov 
KANpWOoapLEVvoD LNVdc avagaivecBar Kata dr tic Ilepodv 
"Appeviacs Kai thvikadta TOV NOAELOV OVYKPOTEIV, MPOTEpT OAc 
avtdc ciorppnoev avtd@t. Evvnvéx9n toryapobv dna mpoKat- 
ElAnppEVOUG Kai EPvaTEpHOavtacs TOG ‘Pwpaiouvsg 61 SAov Tod 
Etouc ovdév STLODV Otc StampaEaoBat Ev KaLP@. oUtTE yap TO 
otpatevpa EvvyPpoioto td ‘Pwopaikov, GAA’ oi pév mepi Kovp- 
cov Kai Osddswpov tobs <otTpatnyovs> oTpatiMtar, Emerdr| 
avdtoic dntyyYEAAov Os vepeod te Kai Gyavaxtei 6 Kaioap, 6t1 57 


15 éyKekevaodpevoc Bekker [€yKaAeodpevoc codd. 27 Epvateproavtac Niebuhr (ex Ey’ 
boteproavtac E) C [bpvateprisavtac X apvotcproavtes Dindorl Cpvotepicavtag de Boor 
30 --otpatnyovs>- otpati@tat de Boor [otpatimtag codd. otpatnyovs Bekker 31 anny- 
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to him willingly, but those who were unwilling he would subdue by 
force of arms. 


6. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 13) 

The Caesar Tiberius sent Theodorus the son of Bacchus as envoy to 
the Persian king.*°> His apparent purpose was to render thanks for 
the high honours lavished upon the major Roman envoy, Trajan, 
when, shortly before, the king had received his embassy. (It was a 
long-standing custom for both states that after major envoys other 
lesser ones should be sent to give thanks for the receipt and friendly 
treatment of the major envoys.) At the same time Theodorus was told 
to declare that Tiberius was very ready, as they had already agreed, to 
send to the frontier of the East high Roman officials to discuss peace 
with leading men of the Persians sent by Khosro and to examine the 
points at dispute. 

When Theodorus arrived at the border, the Persian king had 
left men at the city of Daras to escort him, in order that he encounter 
no delay while performing his ambassadorial office. He wished at the 
same time to take part in the campaign and to receive the envoy. For 
by this means he thought to terrify the Romans greatly. Khosro, 
therefore, marched through the regions named for the Arresti and 
the Mareptici and came to Persarmenia.”” The Romans did not 
expect him to arrive so quickly, since it had previously been the 
practice of the Persians to appear in Persian Armenia around the end 
of the month named August and then to open hostilities. Now 
Khosro came there earlier. The result of this was that once the 
Romans had been taken by surprise and had reacted late, they were 
unable to do anything in time for the whole year. 

The Roman army had not yet been mustered. The forces with 
the generals Kurs and Theodorus had been told by the generals that 
the Caesar was vexed and angry because, when they had invaded 
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éoPadovtec Ev AABavig pr avéotnoav ana€anavtac LaPeipouc 
te kai ‘AABavotc, GAd’ Sti Sprpoicg nenorWdtEes EEeywproav, 
KOTEYVWKOTEG TE EE AUTIS Tic mEipac, TA GONVIdoaL abtiKa dno 
‘Pwpaiwv tov Lafeipa, wo ov Kata TO déov EnEenpayeoav, 
Tapopen te LTO GPHvV TO Gvvoioov, Monep GpérAer EK peta- 
wersiag abOic EAdoavtes Ev ‘AABavia <cic> mpeofPeiacg hyov 
tov<s LaPeipous te Kai AABavotc, navoikia o@ic pEtoiKiCovtEc 
éG Ta Tide tod Kvpov notapod, wo Aoindv Ev TH ‘Pwopaixy 
dstaitacbat yapa. Ett obv Oeddmpdc te Kai Kovdpc év tovto1¢ 
éEvNoxyoAnpevor Etvyyavov. cita EyKEeAevoapEvon tod Kaicoapoc 
*TOvOTLVIAVOV TOV THG EW OTPAaTHYOV pETA@OITHoat Kai év 
"Apnevia yevéo@at avtov NyNOOLEVOV TOU TOAEpODV, ODdEV HTtTOV 
Kai ‘Iovotiviavoc otmm naptv tT onpTvat todto avtm tov 
Kaioapa oye kai ovK Ev Kalp@ Toic Tpaypao yprHoacGat, tpdc 
ye Kai Tho ovviPovus Stavoptic tod ypvoiov toic EwWotc Kata- 
AOYOIS YEYEVIHEVTS OK Exikaipuc, GAAG d7ta Epvotepnodons. 
én adeiac obv OUTW Tw Kai dkoviti EAdoavtoc Ev Ilepoappevia 
Xoopoov, pNndevoc oi dvtikabrotapévon, oi pEv dacpo@opot tic 
Wjttovoc ‘Appeviac ote Exyptjoavto vy] ExAedoindtEec tov< 
aypovs otye, GAAG yap Kai Ta doa EnitrSeta EvvexduiCov tH 
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pnte GvOpwnmov pte unv bnoCvytov tt SOMOTval. ate yap 
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Kai nmadvtn ta Exeivy ExNpEevev GvOp@nwv’ GAAG Kai Onpadcar 
BovAdpevov pndév Ti TOV TavtTw@V Cowv <tv> Evtvyeiv. 

"Ev tovt@ Kai Osddwpoc 6 BaKkyou EPOITHOEV We adTov, 
é5€Eato te tov Gvdpa Kai Evvoptrdc of EyEvETO NHEPATATA Nac, 
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Ocodapovu' éoPdAAEt te Eo THY ‘Pwopaiwv Appeviav Kata OEo- 
SooiobmOAIV, Ayovtos dyn tod Eapog Mote Kata TavTOV 
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Albania, they had not removed all the Sabirs and Albani together but 
had withdrawn trusting to their hostages.*°’ They had learned from 
this experience (because the Sabirs had immediately revolted from 
the Romans) that they had acted inappropriately and not to 
advantage. Therefore, regretting their action, of course, they again 
invaded Albania, compelled the Sabirs and Albani to treat with 
them, and transplanted the whole population to our side of the river 
Cyrus, so that in the future they would be living on Roman 
territory.°°* Theodorus and Kurs were still busy with these oper- 
ations. Furthermore, although the Caesar had ordered the general 
of the East, Justinian, to leave and go to Armenia to take command 
of the war, because the Caesar had only recently given this order to 
him Justinian had not yet arrived and did not take control of affairs 
in time.*°? In addition, the regular payment of gold for the eastern 
legions did not arrive on schedule, but was late. 

Therefore, since no one opposed him, Khosro invaded Pers- 
armenia in complete security and without a struggle. The peasantry 
of lesser Armenia did not take to flight and abandon their fields, but 
even brought what supplies they had to the army. When Khosro 
advanced further, the peasants of the regions of Makrabandon and 
the Taranni did not remain, so that nothing, neither man nor animal, 
was to be seen.?!° For when the enemy king was approaching, all the 
farmers fled and the whole area was emptied of its population. Even 
when Khosro wished to hunt, he could find no game at all. 

Meanwhile, Theodorus the son of Bacchus reached Khosro, 
who received him and conversed with him in a very affable manner. 
He spoke well of the Caesar and said that he wanted peace and 
friendship with him (for he was not the cause of the hostility and the 
breaking of the treaty). In contrast, he was critical of the Emperor 
Justin. Then, with Theodorus accompanying him, he advanced 
through the region called Bassiane and at the end of spring he 
attacked Roman Armenia towards Theodosiopolis.”'' The result was 
that messengers sent to report that the Persian king had unexpectedly 
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EvvevexOrjvat tovs te ayyeAtapdpous agikéobat év BuCavtio 
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voila yap oi Eoegoitnoe pr oldv Te EceoOa Gv GAs tiv 
Tepo@v ‘Appeviav dvaxtyoacbat Kai IBnpiav, ei un nw dyv- 
PHWTATHV EGOTL Popaiwv yElpWootto NOALV ExeEio€ TE KaESOU- 
HEVOG AvacowoETa trv é& Tobniow AOLMOV EyKaTaAEAEIpPEVHV 
Tepoappeviav te Kai IBnpiav. totyapobdv dvapgipdrws eiye 
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Ocddwpov éc Bulavttov éAEvodpEvov, Ev ypapupact pév Katd- 
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attacked Roman Armenia and was almost at Theodosiopolis, arrived 
at Byzantium at the same time as the king himself arrived at Theo- 
dosiopolis. 

When Khosro arrived there he encamped to the south of the 
city in a region called for the Arabessi, while the Roman army, such 
as had been mustered, was encamped at the foot of a mountain to the 
north of the city in a region called ‘The Narrows’.?'? Then by 
Theodosiopolis, as Theodorus watched, Khosro drew up his cavalry, 
arranging it in order by squadrons and phalanxes, and, pretending 
that he had no particular motive, he himself appeared on horseback 
as if his body were still in full health and strength. He was planning 
how he might capture Theodosiopolis, since he realised that he could 
not regain Persian Armenia and Iberia unless he took possession of 
the strongest of the Roman cities and, establishing himself there, 
protected Persarmenia and Iberia in its rear. For this reason he was 
determined to take Theodosiopolis and, as an implicit declaration 
that the city would certainly fall to him, he asked Theodorus which 
city, Daras or Theodosiopolis, seemed to him to be the more difficult 
to take. (That is to say, if he had taken such an impregnable city - 
meaning Daras -, how much more easily would he take the weaker 
Theodosiopolis.) Theodorus, however, made a very clever reply, 
saying that Theodosiopolis was impregnable because it was forever 
defended by God. Before he dismissed Theodorus, the Persian king, 
when he came close to Theodosiopolis, realised that the city really 
was very well prepared for war.’"? 

After some intervening incidents the Persian king sent Theo- 
dorus away to return to Byzantium, dispatching a letter to the Caesar 
to the effect that he too wanted peace and, if Theodorus had arrived 
before he set out, he would not have drawn up his forces nor would he 
have ordered them to march. But now that he had set out on 
campaign he thought it disgraceful to disband his army, since the 
men did everything either for gain or out of hope of glory. He said, 
however, that when he returned home he would send to the border of 
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déovta PovAevoapévon. Ererdy SE Oeddmpov AgijKEv, Oo Eyva 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 14) 
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LIKp@ mpdtepov 7 tade EvvevexO7jvat ta nEepi Xooponv, mpEo- 
Beia éoTdAN abOtc dnd ‘Pwpaiwv aco TovpKouc, Ovadevtivon Ec 
TOVTO YELPOTOVNVEVtOG: Eic bE ODTOS THV PaclrEeiwv Erpnydpov. 
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avtov Onadoic, Ett ye pv Kai TovpKots p’ mpdc toic éE. 
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NOAAOD HNO TOD G~ETEpOD GAAOTE GAXAOL ExnEpPBEvtEs EBVOUG. 
éviovug pév yap adt@v “AvayKdotns évtavOa EneKdoptoev é¢ 
npeoPeiav éxeios dikdpEvos, tivéc dé Gua Edtuyio thy dpeiv 
EXOINGAVTO KATA THV PaotArida NOALV, GAOL SE ETHYYAVOV KATA 
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TEPOV GELypEvot (Sic yap Obadrevtivoc ExpecPevoato wc Tovp- 
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the East officials who were close to him to discuss and settle details of 
the peace with leading men sent by the Romans. This was his message 
to the Caesar. When Theodorus begged him to abandon the assault, 
Khosro decided to agree providing that within thirty days a message 
came to him from the Caesar with the necessary proposals.2'* When 
Theodorus had departed, Khosro, since he realised that he could 
neither take the city by storm nor would it profit him to besiege it and 
to attempt the wall with his engines (for in the meantime the Roman 
forces would have gathered), withdrew from Theodosiopolis. 


19 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 14) 
In the second year of the reign of Tiberius Caesar,”!> shortly before 
the above transactions with Khosro took place, another embassy was 
sent from the Romans to the Turks. Its leader was Valentinus, who 
was one of the imperial bodyguard.?'® When he was given this 
assignment, he set out on his journey with his attendants and, in 
addition, one hundred and six Turks. At that time Turks, who had 
been sent by their various tribes on various occasions, had been in 
Byzantium for a long while. Some Anankhast, when he had come to 
Byzantium on an embassy, had brought there with him;!’ some had 
come to the capital with Eutychius; others staying there had arrived 
with Valentinus himself on an earlier occasion (for he went twice as 
envoy to the Turks); and still others had come with Herodian and 
with Paul the Cilician. From all of these embassies there had 
collected at Byzantium one hundred and six Scythians of the people 
called the Turks, and Valentinus took them all with him when he set 
out from the capital.?'® 

Taking fast merchant ships he travelled via Sinope and 
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Livanng Kai Xepod@voc, fh é¢ thv dvtikpbd Hidva tod Hriov 
avatoA@v népuxev idpvpevn, ov pv GAAG Kai’ Anatovpac, étt te 
Kai 61a Dovdrov, kata 7 TO yapabOdec tio ... napéSer ta Sp 
ths Tavpikis ta vevovta éni peonpBpiav. éxeiva 61 obv ta éx 
TOV Ailpvaiwv Dddtwov meplOEdpEva nEdia Of ye Gupi Obadrevtivov 
immacdpevot Kai EtEpovg S& MAEiotovg SovaKMdeIc TE Kai 
Loypadets Ett te Kai Ddatwdeic SieANAvLOdtES Ywpouc, od pv 
GAAG Kai did tio Asyopévync “Akkaya (S6vopa dé yovaikdc 
apyovons tHv dva ta Exeivyn LevOOv yeipotovnOeions tHvi- 
Kavta > todto bnd ‘Ayavaiov, dco Expater tod MvrAOv Tdév 
Ovtiyovpav), ao dé Evunav cineiv, moAAGIc atpanoic SpAn- 
oavtes Kai dvoywpiatc napeyévovto EvOa TA NOAEULKG CUUBOAG 
tov TovpEdavOovu Etbyyavev Svta’ ovdtos dé Elc THV napa Tovp- 
KOIG NYEHOVwWV. Ev OKT yap poipaic dieddoavto Td éExeivy 
dmavta, oic ye tov gvAOV tov TovpKwv EAaye mpoeotavat: 
"Apoidac dé 6vopa TH TaAaITEpwW ovapy@ TovpKwv. 

‘O yobv Ovarevtivoc napa tov TovpEavOov apiKdpEvos, bc 
TpO TOV GAAwV TyeLovav bravtidlwv EtvyyavE tToic EKeioe 
mapayevopévoic, eita ovvnobijvat ppdoac TH Kaioapi ‘Pw- 
Haiwv (> totto yap agixto Exeioe nmpoopbeyEGuEVoc tovs 
MPOEOTHtas Tob PvAOvL Tdv TovpKwv, TiPEepiov dn éc tO TOV 
Kaiodpwv davapeBnkdtog Kpdtoc), mpdc toic Kai wo av H 
pikoppootvn ovy Attov év PePaiw Eootto Kai ai petatd 
‘Popaiwv te kai Tovpxwv mpoerA8otoa1 onovdai, ac EBbevto 
LiACiBovAds te Kai Iovotivoc 6 Paotrevs, Znuapyov npwtov 
EKEIOE MOLTHOAVTOSG, Nvika EoTpavev O LiACiPovrAocs wo 6 
‘Pwpaiwv @idos ovby Httov Kai adTH EmitHdSEtoc Kai 6 dvopEvis 
Opoiws, Kai 6twWsc Ta TOLdSE ATPwWTG TE Kai Gnapdonaocta pévol. 
T@ Tol Apa Exedy thvikavdta Pawpaior Mlépoatc EnorAépovv, Eni 
TH Tpoaprjoet En Ovadevtivoc déov eivar Ev Katp@ Kai adtdov 
éni8Eo8ar Tlépoatc. 

Tatta mpeoBevovtoc abtika 6 TovpEav8oc: apa obv obyi 
bpEic, Epn, obto1 Exeivoi Eote “Pwopaioi, déka EV yAMTTAIC, Hd 
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Cherson (which is situated on the western coast [of the Crimea}) and 
by Apatura and Phouloi, and crossing the sands of .. ., he passed the 
mountains of Taurice which stretched out to the south.?'® Valentinus 
and his companions rode across those plains covered with marsh 
water, crossed tracts of reeds, shrubs and swamp, and passed 
through the region called Akkagas, which is the name of the woman 
who rules the Scythians there, having been appointed at that time by 
Anagai, chief of the tribe of the Utigurs.”’? In short, they travelled by 
many roads and difficult ways and came to the war camp of 
Turxanthus, who was one of the leaders of the Turks.2?! The ruler of 
the Turkish people had divided up all the land there into eight parts. 
The senior ruler of the Turks was named Arsilas.??? 

When Valentinus came before Turxanthus, who was the first of 
the leaders whom those travelling there met, he bade him rejoice with 
the Caesar of the Romans (for he had come there to address the 
leaders of the Turkish people when Tiberius had been elevated to the 
rank of Caesar). He also asked that they reconfirm just as strongly 
the friendship and the earlier treaty between the Romans and the 
Turks, which Silzibul and the Emperor Justin had made when 
Zemarchus first came there. On that occasion Silzibul had declared 
that the friend of the Romans was his friend and their enemy his 
enemy and that this should be unbreakable and tnviolable. There- 
fore, said Valentinus in his address, since at this time the Romans 
were at war with the Persians, Turxanthus, too, should attack the 
Persians at the right time. 

When the envoy had made his speech, Turxanthus said, ‘*Are 
you not those very Romans who use ten tongues and lie with all of 
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dé YPOpEvoL anaty; Kai Gpa A€ywv ExéEBvoe toic Séka SaxtbA0I1¢ 
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Ovapyavitaicg toig NwEetépotc SovAoic (EdjAOv Sé tobs "ABa- 
povuc) dnodpacoaoi tovcs deondtac yevopevoc Evonovios. oi pév 
Ovapyovitar, Gte katrKoot Tovpxov, hvika BovAopat, wo se 
HEovoi Kai, ei ye tv Kat évé inneiav Eoaprjoovot paottya > 
avtovs éEkneppOeioav, é> TA KaTMTATA MPEevEOvTat Tc yc 
GvtiBAEmovtEes 6& Tiv, Wc Eikdc, OD MPovevOroovtar Eigeot, 
UGAAOV pév obv Taig OnAaic KaTanaTHOTOoVvTAl TOV TwEtTEpwV 
innwv Kai diknv axoAodvtat puppnKov. Kai mepi pév tov 
Ovapyovitev tabta byiv év BeBaia. 

“Ypeic 5€, © ‘Pwpaiot, ti ta dpa tovs kat Eye MpEoBErc 
61a tod Kavxdoov ddoinopobvtac éni T0 BuCdvttiov ayete, w> 
éué MAOKOVTES UN Elva ETEpav atpandv, dV Hc adtoic Eotat T 
nmopeia; tavta dé énitedcite, Oo aneino bia tac dvoywpiac 
énbéobar ti ‘Pwpaiwv énikpateia. mA Eywye eEeriotapar 
udrAa akpip@c Sno te 6 Advanpic motapdc, ov Tv GAAG Kai 6 
“‘lotpoc évOa Katappei Kai iva 6 “EBpoc, Ond0ev te Exepara- 
Onoav éc trv Pwpaixny To HEtEpov SovAtkov oi Ovapyovitat. 
obk &yvoé thv Ka0 buds Sbvaptv. Epoi yap UNOKEKAITAL Ndoa H 
yf], Gpyoueévn pév Ek TOV Tod Aiov TpOTwV AKTivwv, KaTa- 
Arjyouoa Sé éc ta NEpata tic EomEpac. Eoabproate, w dSeidarot, 
ta Ahkavika €6vn, Ett ye UNV Kai Ta PDAG TOV OdvIyOUPOV, ot YE 
éri TOAD Sappadréot té TivEc SvtEc Kai TH Oikeig Niovvot duvapeEr 
dvtetaeavto pév TH GkKATAaLAYTTH Tov TovpK@v, OK ANO@VAVTO 
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them?’’ As he spoke he placed his ten fingers in his mouth. Then he 
continued, “‘As now there are ten fingers in my mouth, so you 
Romans have used many tongues. Sometimes you deceive me, 
sometimes my slaves, the Uarkhonitai. In a word, having flattered 
and deluded all the tribes with your various speeches and your 
treacherous designs, when harm descends upon their heads you 
abandon them and take all the benefits for yourselves. You envoys 
come to me dressed with lies, and he who has sent you deceives me 
equally. I shall kill you immediately and without delay. To lie is 
foreign and alien to a Turk. And your Emperor shall pay me due 
penalty, for he has spoken words of friendship to me while making a 
treaty with the Uarkhonitai, our slaves (he meant the Avars) who 
have fled their masters. When I wish it, the Uarkhonitai shall come to 
me as subjects of the Turks. If they as much as see my horsewhip sent 
to them, they will flee to the lowest reaches of the earth. If they face 
me, they shall perish, as is proper, not by the sword but trampled 
under the hooves of our horses, like ants. For the Uarkhonitai, this 
you can be sure of.?”? 

‘As for you, Romans, why do you take my envoys through the 
Caucasus to Byzantium, alleging that there is no other route for them 
to travel? You do this so that I might be deterred from attacking the 
Roman Empire by the difficult terrain. But I know very well where 
the river Danapris flows, and the Danube and the Hebrus, and from 
where our slaves, the Uarkhonitai, crossed into Roman territory.?*4 1 
know your strength. For the whole world is open to me from the 
farthest East to the very western edge. Consider, wretches, the Alan 
nation and also the tribe of the Unigurs.”*> Full of confidence and 
trusting in their own strength they faced the invincible might of the 
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dé TOV EATidwV. TAUTH ToL Kai braKOvOVvOLV Hiv Kai év Loipa 
Ka8eotHKact dsovAon. 

Tooatta pév obv T@ Tovp§dav0w éxexounaoto: byaydpac 
yap tic dvtip Kai dAaCoveia yaipwv. 6 dE Ovadrevtivos dknKoadc 
EAeCev woe" ei pT) YaAEMwMTATOV Nwc Kai aviapov bnijpyev, @ 
Tovpkov Nyeuov, Kai mavtdc dAEOpim@tEepov Bavatov t6 tEed- 
Vaval Nudco bnd Gob, CHoav S5& napa nado avOpwMnoIc tHv 
Kaknyopiav meptvooteiv, Kai TovtTO Sr EN AoNOTE npayGév, 
KALVOTOLOUPEVOV ONO GOD, TH TPGEEt THV paptupiav diacagn- 
viCelv EveAAEv Wc ANEKTELVacG dvdpac mpEGPetc, Kai TO tH AKoT 
Kai povn poPepov Epyw deryOrjoetar popEepateEpov, evsaipnv av 
T Kata o& Eipet trhpepov trv tedevtaiav ideiv, todto pév 
wevdodroyia yaipetv GKNKOWS TOV KaT EE Paolréa, todTo Sé& 
wevdopevous avt® tovds mpéoPetc. 516 57 ExAtnapodpeEv npad- 
TEPOV THiv ntpooPAEwat Kai broYyaArav tic Spyiic Kai tO Aiav 
OE0OvLOV MiAavOpanw KaTaPaAGdttELv, ETL YE UNV TO KOLVO TOV 
nmptoBpewv neidecOar vouw. eiprvns yap éopev épyatar Kai 
TMPAyYpatwv Ooiwv tapiat kabeotrKaHEV. GAAwe TE Sei O€ Kai TIS 
NATP@AG KANPOvopodbvta yijic TE Kai TOYNS Kai TOvS TATPMoUG 
diadéyeo8at gitkovg Kai donep Hyeio@at Kai adtovc Ktijpa 
natp@ov sivar, OndtE Kai LACiPovAoc 6 natrp 6 adc avOaipeta 
mpoodpapav tH Ka udc noAtitEia, TO PIAOPHparos pHAAOV F 
MlAonépons <eival> Hondoato. pEWEvyKE Toryapodv Npiv ta 
tov Kad’ budic natpdc dypi kai viv dpOapta TE Kai dodAEvta, Kai 
d7] Ths AKTIS EYOPEVOL PLAOMPpoovvygS StateAodpeEv Tyeic. odK 
drAdkws 6& Kai ta KaO’ budc, ed ofda, TH PePaiw otroetat 
OpOdtata yap Sidvola TPOOMEPOPEVN MPdG TOV TEAGG Kai LT 
EKTPANELOG TOD MPEMOVTOG OVK AYVOPOVNOTGETAL TO AdHAW THs 
woyis avtaAAaypatt. 

Obtwm 5& Odvadrevtivov eipnKdtoc, 6 TovbpEavOoc Egn we’ 
déov Dyas EvtadOa dprypEvonuc, O'Pwpaion, Ev peyiotw te TEvOEL 
ebpdvtas éyé (aptiBavrc yap po. LiACiPovdAog 6 natr/p), Kata- 
yapattElv Ta TPdCMNA Taig payaipatc Enopévovs TH nap’ bpiv 
éni toic teOvedouv ioxvovtt vouo. Kai 1 adtika Ovadevtivoc 
Kai Soo ye adtw ExnKkorAovOnoav toic abtav Erprdiois diexapa- 
Eavto tag oMac abTHv MapEtdc. TOTE OE EV LLG TOV TEVOiLwV 
Twépa téttapac Soptaddtovg Ov\wvouc deop@tac ayayov Kat- 
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Turks. But their hopes were dashed, and so they are our subjects and 
are numbered amongst our slaves.” 

Thus bragged Turxanthus. For he was an arrogant man who 
loved to boast. When Valentinus heard this speech he said, ‘If, O 
leader of the Turks, it were not the most cruel, grievous and terrible 
death of all that we die at your hands, if the infamy would not live on 
and travel through all mankind, if this innovation of yours, never 
perpetrated before, would not in the doing provide the clear proof 
that you have killed men who are envoys, if an act, terrifying merely 
to speak of, would not appear more terrifying in deed - then today I 
should beg to meet death by your sword, since I have heard it said 
that my Emperor rejoices in deceit and his envoys are liars. We beg 
you, look more mildly upon us and abate your rage, temper your 
angry spirit with kindness and obey the law protecting envoys. We 
are agents of peace and ministers of what is holy. Furthermore, since 
you have inherited your father’s lands and his estate, you ought also 
to accept his friends and regard them, too, as a paternal possession. 
For your father Silzibul of his own volition took the side of our state 
and preferred to be a friend of the Romans than a friend of the 
Persians. Therefore, your father’s relations with us have remained 
unharmed and inviolate right to the present, and we ourselves 
maintain the same friendly feelings. I know well that your relation- 
ship will be equally firm. For the man who thinks most rightly, 
inclining towards the one close to him?*° and adhering to what is 
proper, does not act unfairly out of some obscure change of 
feeling.””??’ 

When Valentinus had spoken thus, Turxanthus said, ‘‘Since, 
Romans, you have come here and found me in the greatest sorrow 
(for my father, Silzibul, is recently dead),** you must follow the 
custom which prevails amongst us for the dead and slash your faces 
with daggers.” Immediately Valentinus and his companions slashed 
their own cheeks with their own daggers.”*? Then, on one of the days 
of mourning Turxanthus brought for his departed father four bound 
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oO1yopeva dy TH Tatpi (Soyta 6é ti] oikeig yAMTtH mpocayoped- 
ovo ta éni toic teOveMot vdptpa), tovtovg 41 obv tovc 
devtaiovug &> pEoov ayaydv Gua toig natpmoig innoic tH 
BapBapw évexedeveto Movil Exeioe dniovow dvayyeirat LiAC1- 
BovAw TH natpi, Ondonv avT~ .... 

"Emerdy) Sé Ta THG Natpw@ac tagic éEnetéAeoev 6 Tovp- 
EavOoc, Etepa nAciota doa diadeySeic Ovadrevtive eita dpiKev 
Ec TOUS EvdoOTEPH NHYEHOVAc TOV TOUPKOV, ETI TE Kai Ws TOV adTOD 
Spatpov tov AEyopevov Tapdov norovpevov tac Staitas Kate 7 
tO "ExtéA Spoc: dbvatat dé 16 “ExtéA ypvootv. éxeioe toivuv 
Kata TO "ExtéA SOpoc anidvtog Ovdadevtivovu, rmeiAnoev 6 
TovpEavOoc phy avtika éxnoAtopKyoetv thv Boonopov. 
apEapévav toryapodvv ... mapayptipa oye ovv nAcioty dvvaper 
Totvpkwv é€érepywe tov Boyavov Kabaiproovta Béoonopov, 
‘Avayaiov tén mepi ta Exeioe OTpatonedevopevov ovv éEtéEpa 
duvapet TovpKov. 

(Suda 112799 et £413 = vv.44-49, E208 = vv.57-58, 084 et E719 = 
vv.63-64, E659 = vv.64-65) 
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2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 14) 

‘Ott év © H NOAIC [Kai] 6 BOonopos Aw, oi nmpEoPeEtc EtvYoV 
napa TovpKous oi tév ‘Pwpaiov, KaK tovtov yéyove dTjAov a> 
TotvpKor é€emoAepOnoav “Pwpaiotc. TH tor &pa Kai tov 
otahévtac, év oicg OvaAEvtivoc bnipye, Katéoyev 6 TobpEavOoc 
E~uBpiCwv te E> abtovds Kai dnogevaKiCwv Kai Ta GAAG KaKac 
ypopeEvoc, elta obtws APiKEv. 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 23) 
‘Ou tdv otpatnyav Syovvtwv trv Ilepodv Appeviav, év tovtw 
napeyéveto Nadang, és trv Aeyopévnv opikpav yetpotovnGeic 
nmpeoPeiav, mpdc Xoopdov ExnepqOeic: dc tic 51a OeodHpov tod 
Baxyou npeoPeiac E50Eev Gpotpaiav dnoKxopiletv EK tod Xoo- 
pdov ayyediav, Kuping 5é ac Etolpdtata Exot Kai adtd¢ GTEiAaL 
tovs dpyovtas Kata 57, ta Spa tric Ew, wo av Ev TH ATH 
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Hunnic captives (they call the rites for the dead dogia in their own 
language) and, placing these wretched men in the middle with his 
father’s horses, in his barbarian tongue he bade them go there and tell 
his father Silzibul how great to him ....7*° 

When Turxanthus had completed his father’s burial rites, he 
spoke with Valentinus many more times and then sent him off to the 
Turkish leaders of the interior, especially to his brother named 
Tardu,”??! who had his dwelling on mount Ektel (Ektel means 
‘Golden’).??? 

When Valentinus was leaving for mount Ektel, Turxanthus 
swore that he would presently lay siege to Bosporus.*?? Therefore, 
when ... had?*4 begun he immediately sent Bokhan?** with a very 
large force to capture Bosporus. For Anagai was already camped in 
the area with another force of Turks.?* 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 14) 

When the city of Bosporus was taken,”’’ the Roman envoys were 
close to the Turks.”** From this it was clear that the Turks had been 
provoked to war with the Romans. Therefore, those who had been 
sent, amongst whom was Valentinus, were detained by Turxanthus, 
insulted, mocked and otherwise ill-treated, and then sent away. 


20 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 23) 

While the generals were ravaging Persian Armenia, Nadoes arrived, 
who had been sent by Khosro on a so-called minor embassy.**? He 
was apparently bringing a message from Khosro in response to the 
embassy of Theodorus the son of Bacchus,”*° but in reality he 
indicated that the Persian king himself was very ready to send high 
officials to the borders of the East to meet together with represen- 
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yevopevot toic EK ‘Popaiwv ExneppOnoopevoic oKonroot€v te 
Kai dtacKéyotvto Onwc xp ta StAG Katabécba1, dvaKxpivo- 
HEVOv TOVTOD TPtov Tic dpa nodtiteia tio AvoEWS TMV REVvtH- 
Kovtoutidwv onovéd@v aitia éyéveto. @tivi ye Srnov éu@po- 
véotata mwc anexpivato 6 Kaiocap, a> mpeoPutépw tuyyavovtt 
Baciret TMepo@v avtog Ett vEos dv Kai Goov Eni tH aKut thc 
NAikiag Xoopdov naicg Kabeotac Etosoc ein é~ Sep av 
Exeivos HyNnootto EneoGai oi, Kai, cite ta Cipy PovAotto elite tHv 
Tovyiav, AKOAOVONOELV. 

‘Anonépyas obv éni toicg tovoidde tov Nadanv 6 Kaioap 
ovK & HaKpav Kai avtdc EotelAE KaTa THV Ewav todcs ed 
diabycovtacg ta GuPiPoAa, > TavdtTOV OvVEAEvGOPEVOUG Toic 
Tepodv nyepoouv. toav dé of otadévtec Oeddwpoc 6 Métpov, 
6c TOv Ev TH AdAT KataAdywv mpd Tod yEvdpEVOS HyEeLav 
THVIKadTA TOV BaolAEi dvEelEvwOV TPOELOTIKEL ONOaUPv, oi ye 
Gano tic daytAciac tH “Pwopaiwv mpocayopevovtat mwvi (Aap- 
yovs yap oi Aativot 16 daytréc 6vopaCovotv), Twdvvyes te kai 
Ilétpoc, Gupw ti tHv Ondtwv tetiunpévw aEta, mpdc¢ ye Kai 
Zayapiac év toic PaotAsioig KatatattopEvoc iatpoic. ot 54 
yevonevot > Kwvotavtivav moAtw tic pEeTagd tOv notapdv 
avépevov Ekevodpevov Ex Tod Xoopoov Ec Ta nepi NiotBiv Kai 
tO Adpac MeBadnv tov Lavvayoepvyav, @ 57 TO KDpOc TOV NEpi 
trv eipyvnv EenéOnke Xoopones. kat avtov ds tov ypovov kai 
"Aotépioc, cic TOV Paclrsiwv StaitntTOv, os Sh avttypagéac 
atoKartootc, doptdrAwtocs dv dvypéOy bNO Koopdov gwpabeic 
Oo KpvBSnv Eyeypager Baotret TOV “Pwpaiwv éxvOéo8a1 KEKa- 
Kwpéevoic viv Tépoatc. 

MeBawdovu 5€ agikopévov Ev Totc Opiotc, GyiAAG pév Tic 
YVEVOVE TPOTEPOV ALTO tE Kai ToIc dui OeodHopw Kai Zayapia 
nepi tov Snot Séov TotjoaoGat trv EvvérEvotv. ‘Poyaiot pév 
yap n&iovv év totc teAovtoiv bmd tO Adpac ywpioic oia 5h 
oixeioig KabeotmHo. EvvKpoteto8at tv ExKAnotav’ atap oi 
Hépoat Epaokov, Enei 1 NdAIG abdtoic TH DESUG Tov ToEpPov 
OnEKAiON, ODK G0 THOTOD Kai Ta GO yE DNS THv NOALV Gppoletv 
abtoic, kai od déov éxeioe Evviéval, oia pn KabeotaTtwv 
Opobeciwv. Eta yobdv tatta, ottw SoKOdV GuPOTEPOIC TOIC 
pépeon, EvvAABov Ev TH 57 AEYOuEV@ 'APparjAwv’ TpPd¢c Toic Kal 
oi émiym@puoi GpyovtEs MoAttEiag Gupotépac. Kai Toivvv TpovTi- 
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tatives of the Romans to consider and investigate how to end 
hostilities, providing they first established which state was respon- 
sible for breaking the fifty-year treaty. To this the Caesar made a very 
sensible reply, that since the king of the Persians was an older man 
while he was still young and, being in his prime, was a son to Khosro, 
he was ready to defer to him in what he thought best and follow his 
lead whether he chose war or peace. 

Having dismissed Nadoes with this reply, shortly afterwards 
the Caesar himself sent to the East men well-suited for settling the 
disputes to meet with the Persian high officials. He sent Theodorus 
the son of Peter, who had formerly been master of the offices but who 
was presently in charge of the treasures controlled by the Emperor, 
which are named in Latin from the word for ‘abundance’ (the Roman 
word for ‘abundance’ is /argoi), John and Peter who were of consular 
rank, and also Zacharias who was one of the court physicians.**! 
When they arrived at Constantina, a city of Mesopotamia, they 
waited for Mebod Sannakhoerugan to come from Khosro to the 
vicinity of Nisibis and Daras.?*? Khosro had given him full power to 
make peace. (At this time Asterius, one of the imperial judges called 
‘respondents’, who had been taken prisoner, was put to death by 
Khosro because he had been caught secretly writing to the Roman 
Emperor urging him to launch an attack now when the Persians were 
in difficulties.2*’) 

When Mebod arrived, first there was an argument between him 
and the party of Theodorus and Zacharias over where they should 
meet. The Romans wished to hold the meeting in the territory of 
Daras on the ground that it belonged to them. But the Persians said 
that the city had come into Persian hands by conquest and it was not 
an unreasonable claim that the neighbouring territory went along 
with it.244 They might not, therefore, meet there since their task was 
not to settle boundaries. After this both sides came to agreement and 
they met at the place called Athraelon, and with them the local 
governors of both states. The latter put forward what complaints 
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Decay dc ye Stjrovbev Movto Kat’ GAANAwV Tac MOALTEIAG ExELV 
aitiac, w¢ thc Etépac thy Etépav Gdikd te Kai ody Sora 
cipyacpévyns napaonovénodons te Kai moAEpov &diKov Eio- 
LEVIS. Theiotwv dé Sowv Pnydtov é€ duqoiv toiv pEpoiv, dic ny 
ETUYEV, EPPILHEVOV, YUSTNV TE TPOOLOOV TOV SiKALOAOYLOV TH 
EKQOTOV EGVEAELV TH KAT AdTOV NOAITEIG, Ola EiKdc, ENVOLOTATOV 
EQUTOV GnoPivat, tEAOG Eo SNUNyopiav npAtor ‘Pwpaior kat- 
EOTNOAV. 


45 ac Bekker [dc A 48 dc@v Hoeschel [6cov A 49 Epptspévwv Hoeschel [Eppippévov A 
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2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 24) 
“Ott ot mpEoBPerc EvverOdvtec te Kai cic Ev yevopevor kata 51) ta 
Spia tic Ew EF Gupotépac noAiteias tHv ciprvnv Snwc PeParw- 
Ofjvar déov SitacKeyopEvoL, yYAaQvPG TE Kai TolKiAa Prpata 
EKQOTOL Gnoppipavtecs cindvtEc TE kai dKNKOOTES TA Soa YpEdv, 
TOXOV Kai TA SOG UT YPEWV, TEAOG Evvijkav oi mpEoPeEtc nEpi pév 
tod dtappaytvar tac onovddac tic aittoc Kai ot, tO to1dvde 
olynOtvat, diepevvijoar 6& tpdnov Stw épredwOroetar ta 
eipnvaia tod Ao.nzod Kai ai Gupnpiotot noArtEiat KaTABoOIVTO Ta 
Orda. edvOdg odv MeBwdov Kata tag Tpanv EvvOrKac, ai ye 
Evvéotnoav éni tot adtoKpatopos Tovotiviavot, tac Tp1aKovtTa 
YUA1d5a¢ TOV VOLLGLATOV PIGAVTOS YPTVval Tovs ‘Pwpaious tH 
noditeia Tepo@v KkatatiWévar av Etoc, Et1 ye pTv dnoywproar 
Ilepoappeviac te kai IBnpiac, mpdc 5é ye Kai abdtovs tovs door 
YE aitlol Tico AnootdoEws anodoOtvat Baoirei tHOv Tlepodv 
XPNSOLEV@ oMiot Taig MPooNnKovOoalc nNoivaic, tooadta tod 
MePodov katateivavtos, ot tHv Popaiwv nmpéoBPetc, 16 toLdvde 
éK tol Kaioapoc nmapeyyunbév avtoic, avtixa oiye totto avtd 
ovdé tobvona mpooieobat Epaoav tic siprvnc, einep Eni 
ovvtekeia tivi Kai Gte &> Popov anaywynv époar EdAriCorev 
‘Pmpaious €Ee1v tod Aono: pndé yap avéEeoGSat tov to.obde tov 
Kaioapa t1 napaoyéoOat pnte pv donep dpéAet dvidv 1 
yptpa mpiaoGat trv ciprvyyv. obtw S17 yap et Eoorto, ovdt1 eivar 
povipov ovdé PefPaiav. yptivat toivov “Pwpaiwv EAEeyov oi 
MpEGPEtc MOOTEPOV TOD ToLobde aneEiteEiv odtwH TE EM’ Otc E01 TA 
thc cipryvns mpotévat diacKkéyaoOat. 

Kai abd@ic Exati tod toiodde tepOpeiac Adywv anEppip- 
pévns MOAATS EF Guqoiv Toiv LEpoiv, Kai OVK DNOYAAOVTOV EV 
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they had against the subjects of the other state, each side alleging that 
the other had committed unjust and criminal acts, had broken the 
treaty and had begun unjustified hostilities. When, as it happened, a 
very large number of these statements had been made and a mass of 
counter claims had been put forward (since each speaker naturally 
wished to show himself most diligent on behalf of his own state), at 
last the Romans made the first formal address.?45 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 24) 
The envoys of both states came together and met at the borders of the 
East to investigate how peace might be secured. They made various 
polished speeches and both said and listened to what was relevant 
and at times what was not. At length the envoys agreed to abandon 
the discussion of who was guilty of breaking the treaty and who was 
not and to explore the means through which peace might be secured 
and the warring states end their hostilities. Mebod immediately said 
that, in accordance with the earlier treaty made in the time of the 
Emperor Justinian, the Romans should make to the Persian state the 
yearly payment of thirty thousand nomismata, evacuate Persarmenia 
and Iberia, and hand over those responsible for the revolt to the 
Persian king who would inflict upon them the appropriate penal- 
ties.74° 

When Mebod made these proposals, the Roman envoys, as 
they had been instructed by the Caesar, immediately replied that this 
could not be called a peace if the Persians hoped to receive payment 
from the Romans and to have them as tributaries, as it were. The 
Caesar would not agree to pay any of this money nor would he buy 
peace like some merchandise. For if this were the case, peace would 
be neither stable nor long-lasting. First, said the Roman envoys, 
Mebod should drop his demand and thus explore on what terms the 
cause of peace might be advanced. 

Immediately both sides entered a long argument on this issue. 
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apxt} tov Mepo@v, GAA’ 7 tac dvExaGev tpidKkovta yiAiddac tod 
XPvoovd vopiopatosg 7 nmpoodnas wo ypr péya ti KatabécOar 
SIKALOAOYOLHEVMV, TO TeAevTaiov Ed0EEV 6 MEBMSNC EmderK- 
vovai S7GEev abtoic Ex tod Kat’ adtov Paothéws ypaupa dptt 
OTaAév, Ev @ nEpreiyeto Wc YapPiv tiic mpdc¢ Kaicapa gidriac 
avéfoito Kai ypnudtwv Extdcg éE iootipiag dvappGoar tiv 
ciprvnv. TovTO Emelor) KATA THV Bactrida SieBpvAHON noAr, 
dimavtec avertepwOnodyv te Kai E66Kovv oi TE Ev TéAEL Kai Gaol 
ETEPOS Spiro dN apynoetv ta Eign Kai Eunedmtata KabéEErv 
tHv eipyvynv, énci Kai 6 Kaioap Tlepoappeviacg te cai 54 
TPnpiac avtic Etoipdtata eiye napaywpijoai Mépoatc, capéo- 
TATA EEENLOTAPEVOS Wo ODTMNOTE EvdMoOoOLEV TOOAUTNHS totepn- 
WEvOL YM@pac, ovdé ye ei tedEwWo KatoAtoOrjoot Kai éEitnra 
EOOLTO TA TPdypHata Tlepo@v. tov pEvtot yevedpyac TMepo- 
appeviwv, GAAG yap Kai TODS TO yEvel CPOV TvwMpéevouc, Kai 
ANADS TOV Ovtivaodv, of ye ADTOWOAT CAVTES OAV WG Pwpaiouc, 
otte EKd@oEIV, GAA’ OSE ETEPWC EuMEdmOELV E~aUOKE TIv 
ciprvny, et ye 7 Gde1a Eootto toic PovAOpEVOtc Mepoappevinv 
te kai IPripwv trv ogetépav ExAindvtas dvacKevdoac#at &¢ 
THV Pwpaiwv. Adyov yap ovy tKtota Emoeito NoAvV 6 Kaioap 
TOV CUMPOOPEVWV O10 "Iovotivov tod Pactrhéwc toic Mepo- 
appeviotg Kai toic pEetaywproaotv [Prpwv. OyopdKet yap 6 
Bacirevs a> Kad’ Goov oldv TE EoTLV AUTH Anavta GvaKkivrjoEtv 
Tponov, @o Gv Kai adtrHv ye Syrov Hv OpewapEevnv ogac 
NOLNGETaL UMOYEIptov’ Ei SE yE GYPt TEAOUG OUTIL EGoLTO duVvaTdG 
MPOc TOV NOAELOV AVOEEELV, GAAG TOUS aiTious THs ANTOOTAOEWS 
Kai tovc TH aipatt ogiot NpoorKovtasc, Evveddovta dé Eimetv TOUS 
6001 BPovAovtat “Pwpaiktic petaoyeiv nodrteiac, obnmmmoTE 
noinoeoGat EKdOTOVG. 

’"Ed6xet 5é Kai Baotreds 6 Mepodv Adeo8ar Ent toic, wc dv 
‘Pwpaior pév Exotyootvto tic Ilepod@v ‘Appeviac te kai 1By- 
piac, ovoiav 5& avtdc npoovépot, Smo EVEAOVOLV Oi THdE 
oikytope_ec iévat, od tt dno TpdTov ye, oipat. Hriotato yap, TAnV 
OAryiotwv tThdv év TEAEL, Ot THG ANooTdGEWS NPEAV, WC OvdEic 
Hepoappeviov kai IPH pov 168o tic Opewapevne, O¢ PLOEL TOC 
avOparnoic évildvet te Kai MPOONENNYEV, GVAOKEVGOOLTO EG THV 
OOveiav: GAAws te Kai dpa HACE tod TOAELOV AWET|GavTOS Ev 
Séovtt HE00a1 ta nEpi Ilepoappeviac te kai TBypiac. aide yap 
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Initially the Persians did not soften their position but argued that the 
Romans should either pay the thirty thousand nomismata mentioned 
above or make one large payment. Finally, however, Mebod decided 
to show them a letter which had recently been sent to him by his king, 
which stated that, out of friendship for the Caesar, Khosro was 
willing to make peace on equal terms without any monetary 
payment. When news of this spread through the capital, all, both the 
authorities and the rest of the populace, became excited and thought 
that the swords would be put away and peace firmly established, 
since the Caesar, too, was very ready to hand over Persarmenia and 
Iberia to the Persians. For he saw very clearly that if they were 
deprived of this considerable tract of territory, the Persians would 
never give up, even if their power were utterly weakened and 
attenuated. He declared, however, that he would surrender neither 
the princes of the Persarmenians, nor their relatives, nor, indeed, 
anyone at all who had willingly come over to the Romans, and, 
moreover, that he would make peace only on condition that those of 
the Persarmenians and Iberians who wished to leave their country 
and migrate to the Roman Empire should be free to do so. For the 
Caesar laid great store by the oath of the Emperor Justin*‘’ to those 
of the Persarmenians and Iberians who had come over to him. The 
Emperor had sworn that as far as he was able he would use every 
means to bring their native land under his control, but if he proved 
unable to bring the war to a conclusion, he would never hand over 
those who had raised the revolt, their blood relatives and, in short, all 
those who wished to come over to the Roman Empire. 

The Persian king decided to accept these terms: that the 
Romans evacuate Persian Armenia and Iberia and that he permit the 
inhabitants of these regions to go wherever they wished. And, in my 
view, he did this with good reason. For he knew that, with the 
exception of a very few of those in office who had initiated the revolt, 
none of the Persarmenians and Iberians, out of love for their native 
land, which is an indelible part of mankind’s nature, would migrate 
to foreign parts.*** Furthermore, he also hoped that when the war 
was ended the situation in Persarmenia and Iberia would be set right. 
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avt® ai yHpar maypopoi te Da pyov Kai mAciota EodT1 ESacp0- 
@Opovv. 

Totyapobdv ta tadta tipeoke tov Paotréa Tlepodv éeni 
toiade tov ndAgpov KatabécOat. npoorAGe SE TH Kaioapr 
dtavoeiobat, w¢ dv TO Aoindv pNndepia broAeinotto tod noAELOv 
aitia, tic Tepoappeviac te kai IBnpiac éxati thv ndAw tO 
Adpac napa o~Gv avtiAnweoOa, TKkiota pév tov KEepdadréov 
yapiv: od yap dr t1 16 Adpac H MOAI¢ Ec EtEpdv TL OvNOLPdPOG 7H 
™T) Gopartotata Exe Kai tic bd “PMpaiousc éw@ac donep Ti 
Epvpa tpoPEeBATobar. Gya ovbv td atvyNnLA akécao8ar BovAd- 
HEVOG TH ArEAnevar Pwopaiovcs ta oikeia, Ga dé kai pndé Eva 
onivOtipa tod noAguov Katadineiv E8érov, Eyvw dvacwmoacbar 
tO Adpac  xpHpaory yovv EtEpw THOT TIVi. 

Hepi pév obv tod xypiivar é€ iootipiac thv eiprvnv 
mpoedrOeiv, mpiv 1 StakprOyjvai tov Ev Appevia ndAEpOV, &56KEL 
Kai Evvébevto Tlépoar. pecrAdvtwv dé Soov ono napaywpioatr 
“Pwpaiotc Kai tod Adpacs 7 ovdevdc Tyovv OAtyiotns ypvciov 
NOOOTHTOG, EVSNAOV Ov TPSTEPOV AgLOTaLEvwV ‘PwMpaiwv Iep- 
oappeviac Kai IBnpiac, év O ta to1dde oi EE Exatépwv SiarEyo- 
HEvoL TpEOPEtc, yEyOVE TA KaTa TH Ev ApuEvia EvptAokny, év h 
mpoontaioavtes oi Pwpaior peyaAm@s napa noAd tic EATidoc é¢ 
TO Tttov @AioOnoav. 616 dy tHv Tlepo@v taic ednpayiaic 
ETN PHEVOV, 0 OGOv BacirEdc EPAOKEV GAWs TEpi TO THV NOALV TO 
Adpas évdobvat “Pwpaiots pr EvdéEao8at Adyov Tiva. adtOSG HEV 
yap Kata TOV KOLVOv TOD moAELOV BEonOv Pia Kai dSvovdper 
éCedeiv kai mpooktnoaoGat 16 Adpacs amioyupiteto: tovc dé ye 
‘Pmpatous Mepoappevia te kai IBnpia émtotiva1 napaonover- 
OAVTAG, TPdc SE ye Kai GMNVIdGOAVTUS TODS TAUTN Oikobvtas aN 
Tlepo@v brodéEao8ar. kai toivvv adOic 6 BapBapos Bpactc te 
Kai byavynv Ty, Kai pév obv Ent Toic EvveveyGeioww éEBpevOveto 
pweya HTEIANOE TE Kai TPO TOD TEPAtos TOV TPLOV ETHV Tic HOH 
Evveotwons Exexetpiac, Ico Evtdc ESOKEL THV EiptVNV Ava THV EW 
Epp@o0ati, Ta GAG KivyOELV, Kai KAT AUTH ye S1MOD THV TPdC 
HAvov avioyovta yo@pav EvyKpotHoEtv TOV T6AELOV TPOTEPOV 
Katat1GépEvov Pwopatois TO UNEP TH¢ TOLAvTNS AvaKwy tic dEdo- 
HEvov ypvoiov, nvika Zayapiac 06 iatpdc Kai tdde EunEdwoas 
ONT PYEV. EPAOKE SE TA YPTLATA ANOSMOELV KATA TOGOTOV, Kad’ 
Ooov Evédine TH Tptetia’ cita obtws MOAELOV anapEEeacSat avdOic. 
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For these lands were highly productive and brought him a very large 
income. For these reasons the Persian king was willing to end the war 
on these terms. 

The notion came to the Caesar that in return for Persarmenia 
and Iberia the Romans should receive the city of Daras, so that no 
cause for war should remain in future. He did not look to profit from 
this, since the city of Daras brought no advantage except in so far as it 
was very well fortified and stood as a bulwark for the Roman East. 
Wishing, therefore, to repair the Roman losses through the recovery 
of their own possession and to eliminate the sole remaining spark for 
war, he proposed that Daras be restored either in return for money or 
through some other means.?”° 

The declaration, and the Persian agreement, that peace must 
come on equal terms, had been made before the fighting in Armenia 
had ended. The Persians were also on the point of yielding Daras to 
the Romans, either for nothing in exchange or for a very small sum, 
after it had become clear that they had evacuated Persarmenia and 
Iberia. But while the envoys were discussing this matter, the battle 
was fought in Armenia, and in it the Romans suffered a heavy defeat 
and their hopes were badly dashed.*° As a result of this success 
Persian morale soared, and their king absolutely refused to hear any 
proposal for the surrender of the city of Daras to the Romans. He 
asserted strongly that he had taken Daras by force of arms under the 
international rules of war, while the Romans had meddled in 
Persarmenia and Iberia in contravention of the treaty and in addition 
had given refuge to those inhabitants of the area who had defected 
from the Persians.*°! The barbarian, then, was again emboldened 
and arrogant, and because of his successes turned to boasting and 
great threats that even before the end of the three-year truce which 
was already in force (and within which it was agreed that peace 
should be made in the East) he would open hostilities and invade the 
eastern provinces, having first returned to the Romans the gold 
which had been paid for this truce at the time when the physician 
Zacharias had made it. Khosro said that he would pay back money in 
proportion to what remained of the three years and then he would 
attack again. 
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Tavtnv obv MeBawdov oia 57 Ex BactAéws Mepodv dnay- 
yeikavtosg tv yvOp"nv, oi TOv “Popaiwy dpyovtes napafn- 
oeo8at pév olde tag EvvOrKac tKiota EAeyov’ ovdé yap Evvte- 
tay8ar Ev taic éEcivar Patépw PovdAopEvw tTHvV pEpa@v 7 tod 
ypvoiov mavtoc Tyovv poipacg Tivos Oc TOV napacydoLEVOoV 
avadpapovons dSiapprnyvovat tag onovidc. Guwso 6 ovv epi 
TOUTWV adOIC Ev AnoppTtw GAANAOIG MePwdn¢ te kai Zayapiac 
év TH adTH Evvepyouéeva SieceyéoOnv, ExotvoAoyodvto te Kai 
npovtiBecav Ta 6oa GuMw ta dvdpe Bovto yprivat cipjobatr: 
ENELPO@VTO TE AtTEPOs EtEpov SmMWc EvvérABotev Ec KatahAayadc ai 
moAiteiar. Kai MePwdns pév ioyvpdtata nmwcg dnopvvbpEvos Hv, 
ao BovAetat TH Kaioapt ypnowetata éFunnpetioacbar kai 
péev St Exttyderdtatds oi sivar Zayapiac dé, ci oldv te cin 
AaBparotata Kai TKiota ECemtotapéEvon tivdc ONEp tric NOAEWC 
tot Adpas pntov ti napacyéoOat ypvotov. Zayapiac dé EpacKe 
TH TOLGOE, ENITETPALPWEVOV AVTH TPdc TOD Kaicaposc, ovK Ec TO 
éEugavec, ovdé Nv ETEpODL E€ENLOTApPEVOD TLVOG TF} Mavpikiov Tod 
TlavAov é¢ 14 paAtota Eedbvovotata Wo TOV Kaicapa Exovtosc, d¢ 
év TH TOTE TOV PaoidEtov iObvEetv ExANPHoatoO Adyov, Mote 
GpérEL uNdée TPdc TOV BaotrEiwv ypagéwv TA TEpi TOD ToLOddSE 
yeypap0at TH para év napapvota sivar ta BeBovrAEvpEVa TH 
Kaioap.. ypaget & obv Zayapia, wc ci Emivevoor MePadnes 
AVtTpa S57GEv tod Adpac tov Paciréa KopicacB8at Ilepodv, avtad 
nevoOroeta 6 Kaioap ta yprhpata Katabroetv, Kai 51 OK Ec 
avaBoaAnyv. tadta toivvovy Zayapiov, ci Kai pn dvagavddov, 
braivittopéevon SE Gas TH MePawdSy, ovddév Sye Eqaoxe neEpi 
tovtov énitetpawar mpdc tod Paoiréwcs lepo@v, oddé pv 
avéeeobat GAws Exi yprpact petadeivat to Adpac. dieBeBarodto 
<Oé> Eunns Kai SpKotc tioiv EnetiBer TO MiOTOV, Wc, Viv Ei 
npotéABotev ai EvvO7Kat, botepov aitovvti TH Kaicapt dm@oetv 
aonep éFaipetov ti dM@pov tov Paoiréa Ilepo@v thv nod. 
mMpodndAos odbv Tv EvtEvOEV LT EPPOLEVA PPOVOv TH  Popaiwv 
apy], GAAG nOppw Ttic GAnOEiac PPEyyopEvoc PovAdpEvVds TE 
‘Pwpaious pév adpaynti bravaywproat tio MWepoappeviac Kai 
TBnpiac, teAevtaiov dé dugi tod Adpac aiteiv kai TOV EnnyyeA- 
LEvwv THKloTtTa Toyyavetv, eita tTHv Ev VoTEpw BovATy, Kaba 
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When Mebod reported this position as that of the Persian king, 
the Roman officials denied that they had broken the terms of the 
agreement and pointed out that in it there was no provision which 
allowed either party, should he wish it, to break the truce upon return 
of all or part of the gold.?*? Nevertheless, Mebod and Zacharias 
conferred together in private on these issues. They set out the 
proposals that each of them thought should be made, each asking the 
other how the two states could be reconciled. Mebod asserted most 
strongly that he wished to provide an agreement that was very 
advantageous to the Caesar, saying that he was very well-disposed 
towards Tiberius. Zacharias asked whether it were possible to hand 
over an agreed sum of gold for the city of Daras in absolute secrecy 
and with the knowledge of no one.**? Zacharias asked this con- 
fidentially and on instruction from the Caesar, and no one else was 
privy to this approach except for Maurice the son of Paul, who was 
especially well-disposed towards the Caesar and on this occasion 
acted as imperial secretary, so that, to protect the secrecy of the 
Caesar’s plan, the instructions were not even written out by the 
imperial scribes.*** The Caesar wrote to Zacharias that if Mebod 
confirmed that the Persian king would accept a ransom for Daras, he 
would agree to pay Khosro the money without delay. When 
Zacharias put this proposition, not directly but by implication, 
Mebod said that he had received no brief from the king of the 
Persians on this and that he would absolutely refuse to hand over 
Daras for money. Nevertheless, he did assert, and confirmed his 
assertion with oaths, that if the treaty were made now, later at the 
request of the Caesar the king of the Persians would give him Daras 
as a special gift. From this it was clear that Mebod was not mindful of 
the interests of the Roman Empire, but he was lying and intending 
that the Romans should evacuate Persarmenia and Iberia without a 
fight and should finally ask for Daras and not receive their request. 
Then the ‘intent for later’, as they call such a past promise, would 
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51] Tov TO TEPLPEPOPEVOV EkEivo POL, HT Exetv ioxvbv, donep kai 
Lovaviacg népi Ev TH TPO tod AratHOn Ilétpoc bxd tod Ziy. 
dpotas obv Kai 6 MeBawdnc nPpovaAeto Spadoetv. Enei 5¢ E@pa 
Zayapiav éodtt Euppovéotatov, Kai ody oldv TE Sv abtTm 
nmapaxpovoac8at tov dvdpa, 6 dé TIVv Etépav EtpanETO, dc div 
TPNONM TH ANATH TEprerABor tovs Pwpaiouc. Eni ypdvov yap tiva 
Evvyet Eo tavtO Toic dugi Zayapiav EAnidac DrooTpwWWvVUc, Wc 
EoOLtO Eiprvn, Kai Oc Emivevoor 6 IlepoHv Paoirevs évdobvat 
‘Papaiotg tO Adpac, tavty oidpEevocg éEKAvoEtv trv éc Tov 
MOAELOV TpOBLHiav Tod Kaicapoc. 

Kai ovv év tooiode tpipopévov tod ypdvov, Kai tHv && 
éxatépac noAtteiac npéoPewv nepi tadta évnoyoAnpévov, obtw 
TE MEPOLEVOD ToD EMOv MOAEpoOv En GdrjAotc, Kata 5é& tO 
TEtaptov Etoc Tipepiov Kwvotavtivov Kaicapos Baotlsiac év 
tH Opaky EvvynvéyOn tO LkAauHVav EOvOc pEYpP1 Tov y1ALddav 
éxatov Opaknyv Kai GAAG TOAAG AnicacBat. 
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3. (Suda E962) 

Mévavipoc: 6 5& Tavyoodpa, 6 tod Xoopdov otpatnydc, ovdyi 
éhégavtdc te Kai aypoikwv SGutrov Kai Etepa Gtta PdoPntpa 
Koun@ pév appddia, évepya dé kai EuPprOT] ovdapdc, dAAG tovs 
LAYLULWTATOUS TE Kai EVOTAOTATOUG GyEipacg TATBOUG TE ayEv- 
vovcs avtdAAaypa, Tobs Ta MOAEpLA Seivods AtoKpivac. 

(= Suda T89) 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 31) 
‘Ot éAnidi tod} vikiv tod mAEiovoc opeyopEvoc, tis adjAOv 
pontic dvakoytoapEevos TO o@adepov, EEEt THV avTOD SdKNoLv 
GBovAriac brd0E01v. 


2 abtod Niebuhr [avtobd cod. 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 32) 

‘Ott of GvOpwror od} Kad’ abdtods adiKodvtTar pdvov, GAAG 
ovvadikobvtar Kai MidAwv, wc eikdc, by ETEPWV TADYdOVTwWV 
KaKQG. 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 33) 
‘Ott ody dotic dvtentBovrEver Tod dikaiov Katoniv dpOroetat, 
GAN Sco ExPovAevet TOV yarend@v OndVEc1c yivetar. 
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have no force.?** This was how in the earlier negotiations Peter had 
been deceived by the Zikh over Suania,*** and Mebod wished to do 
likewise. However, when he saw that Zacharias was altogether very 
shrewd and that he was unable to delude him, he tried another tack in 
order by some means to cheat the Romans. For a time he met with 
Zacharias and his companions and raised their hopes that there 
would be peace and that the king of the Persians would agree to 
surrender Daras to the Romans. By this means he thought to weaken 
the Caesar’s resolve to go to war. 

While time was passing and the envoys of both states were 
engrossed in these discussions and the status of the war in the East 
remained unclear, in the fourth year of the reign of Tiberius 
Constantine Caesar**’ it happened in Thrace that the nation of the 
Slavs to the number of 100,000 devasted Thrace and many other 
areas. 


3. (Suda E962) 

Menander: Tankhosdro, the general of Khosro, did not bring 
together elephants and a crowd of yokels and other such scarecrows, 
which are good for display but of no utility or effectiveness at all. 
Rather, he collected the most warlike and best-armed men, choosing 


those most skilful in war and substituting them for the lower-class 
rabble.**® 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 31) 

Whoever out of hope of victory desires to accomplish more, if he 
thinks upon the danger of an unpredictable turn of events, will view 
his own desire as a source of folly.?°° 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 32) 
Men are not only injured themselves but also share suffering when 
their friends too, as is likely, are injured by others. 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 33) 
He who forms a counter-plot will not be thought to do less than 
justice, but he who institutes a plot is a source of evil. 
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7. (Exc. de Sent. 34) 
‘Ott dpironpwteia povyn Kai POdvov KaTdAvOIC Ta KaLpLMTATA 
ODLVLOTG. 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 35) 

‘Ott TO EvdSatpOV ODK EF adTOUaTOD TiIVdc EmippEi, GAN’ Sti thc 
GANB0bc EvtLyiac Oi Mdvol yoveic’ 6BEV Kai HdvtEepa tic EK 
TOV NOVOV ANOAQLOLC. 


Aodyos —— 
21 


(Exc. de Leg. Rom. 15) 

“Ott KepaiCopévys tic “EAAddoc O20 LKAGPNVav, Kai amavta- 
YOOE GAhETaAANAOV AdTH EXNPTHLEVWV TOV Kivdbvav, 6 Tl- 
BEptoc Odd6apHc SbvapLv GELOpaYov ExwV OSE TPdc piav poipav 
TOV AVTILMGAMV, NTL ye Kai Mpdc Nouv, oUTE pv Olds TE dv 
NOAELoI1g Sgiotv DravtLaCEetv TH Ava TOvS EMOVG NOAELOUG Tac 
‘Pwpaiwy tetpagbat dvvapetc, mpeoPevetat @>o Baiavov tov 
NyeHova tov “ABdpwv thvikadta od dvopEevG@c Eyovta mpdc 
“Pmpaiouc, dAAws 5é tH Ka’ Nudc moAttEia yaipetv E8éA0vTA 
d79ev EvOvc Ek TPoOIPiwv Tic avtod TiPEepiov Paotréiac. tavdtH 
Toi Kai meiBer ye AVTOV KATA LKAaBHVaV dpacbat T6AELOV, ws div 
ONOGOL THV PMpaiov Syobot Toic oiKketoic AVOEAKGLEVOL KAKOIC 
ETAPKEOAL TE BOLVAGHEVOL TH] NMATPOA KATA TO HAAAOV TAVGALVTO 
wEv Tod tHhv ‘Popaixny AendAatetv, oi 5é nEpi tic oikeiac tov 
kivévvov dvadéEovtat. 

Tov Kaioapoc toivuv tiv toidvde co avdtov otEeidavtoc 
nmpeoBetav, ott HreiOnoev 6 Baiavoc. Exnénetat 8 ovv Eni 
tovt@ Twavvnsc, dc 517 TOV VOwV SivvE Thy GApynV tThvikabdta 
Kai tac TAAvupidas iOvvetv EXaye modEtc. ODTOSG TaPAyEVOLEVOG 
év Tlatovia ti yopa petnyayev cic thv Pwpaiwv avtov te tov 
Batavov Kai tac tTOv ABdpwv dvuvapeic, év taic 57 AEyopévatc 
OAKGOL paKpaic Ta PapBapika d1aBiBdoacs mANON: Kai A€yetar 
Gugi tac & yiAiddac innéwv OBwoaKogdpwv Ec THv ‘Pwpaiwv 
dtatopOpevOtvar. EvOEvde abOic 61a tij¢ TAAvupidv diayayov, 
elta Ec TV LKVOdV aiKopEvos, Eunadrv died Beiv napeoKevacEe 
TOV ToTpov Ev Taic KAAOLHEVaIS GUMITPDEVALS TOV VEDV. ETELST] 


4 nGoav [navtac Bekker 17 tovtw [tovtwv BE 21 praxpaic [pixpaic Suda E995 
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7. (Exc. de Sent. 34) 


Only freedom from ambition and the abandonment of jealousy can 
contrive the most timely course of action. 


8. (Exc. de Sent. 35) 
Success does not come spontaneously. Rather, hard work is the 


begetter of true good fortune. Hence the success won by toil is the 
sweetest. 


Book —_— 
21 


(Exc. de Leg. Rom. 15) 

Greece was being plundered by the Slavs, and a succession of dangers 
was threatening there on all sides.7®° Since Tiberius did not have a 
force strong enough to resist even a part of the invaders (and 
certainly not the whole horde of them) and since he was unable to 
face them in battle because the Roman armies were occupied with the 
wars in the East, he sent an embassy to Baian, the chief of the Avars. 
At the time he was not hostile towards the Romans, and, indeed, 
from the very beginning of Tiberius’ reign had wished to be friendly 
with our state. Tiberius, therefore, persuaded him to make war on the 
Slavs, so that all of those who were laying waste Roman territory 
would be drawn back by the troubles at home, choosing rather to 
defend their own lands. Thus, they would cease to plunder Roman 
territory, preferring to fight for their own. 

The Caesar, then, sent this embassy to him, and Baian agreed to 
his request. John, who at this time was governor of the isles and in 
charge of the cities of Illyricum,**! was sent to assist him. He came to 
the land of Pannonia and transported Baian himself and the Avar 
forces to Roman territory, ferrying the multitude of barbarians in the 
so-called ‘large transports’. It is said that about sixty thousand 
armoured horsemen were brought across to Roman territory. From 
there Baian crossed IIlyricum, reached Scythia and prepared to re- 
cross the Danube in the so-called ‘double-sterned’ ships.*®? When he 


194 Text Fragment 2] 


dé Enepaiw@On Eco TO KatavtiKpd TOD PEibpov, napayptipa tds te 
KOpac éveripnpa tHv LKAaPrnvaev Kai Eciveto tov<s dypouc, hyé 
te Kai Epepev Gnavta, ovdevdg nw tOv Exeioe PapPapav 
Bapprioavtds oi Ec xEipac EADEIV, Ec Ta Adota SE Kai KaTHpPEHT 
tticg BANS KatanEepevyotov. 

"H_ 6& tOv ‘ABdpov Kivnotc Kata LKAaPnvav <éyiveto> 
ottl ye pOvov tig tod Kaicapocg Evexa npeoPeiac Kai tH 
BovAeo@at tov Baiavov ‘Papaiots éxtioal yapiv, avd’ wv Ec ta 
UdALOTA EMLAO@PoveEito ye adTOV 6 Kaioap, GAN’ 6t1 ye adTA Kai 
éyProtot bat prov idiac Exati dvopeveiac. EotetrE yaP wc adtov 
Aavpévtiov Kai tovs doo1 év TéAEt Tod EOvoucG 6 TOV “ABdpav 
NyovpEvos opac te DraKovELv KEAEvMV ABdpotc Kai E> Popov 
anaywyrv Eoco8at dvaypantouc. Aavpitac dé kai of ye Edbv abtm 
NYELOvES Kai Tic dpa, Epacav, obtoc NEMuKEV GVOparnwv Kai taic 
tov HAiov GEpetar aktiorv, dc THV KaB’ Huds OmT}KOOV TOIHoNnTAL 
dbvaptv; Kpateiv yap Tpeic tic GAAotpiac cimOapev, Kai ody 
ETEPOL THC pedantic. kai tadta nyiv év PePaiw, péEypt ndAEpOt 
te Wot Kai Eign. obtwso dnavOadicapévov tTdv LKAaBnvev, odK 
didAdws Kai oi "APapot dtetéAovv yp@pevot peyadrnyopiarc. eita 
éx TovTOL TpoTNHAaKiopoi Kai UBpeic, kai dte PapPapor th 
oKAnpa te Kai OyKadn Ppovypata Eyew trv Wo GAATAOUG 
avecdBrnoay Epvv. kai oi LKAaPnvoi 16 oPOv avt@v Opyirov oby 
oioi Te OvtEes EYYAAIV@oaI tovs EKEioE AMPLypEvVOUG TpEOPEIc 
dvaipovotv, Wc EtépwOEv GpyéAet Exnvota yevéoOat tata Bai- 
avd. TOUTO ToLyapobv Kata LKAGBHVGv ExnikAnpa torovpEvos ék 
NOAAOD 6 Baiavoc kai DroKpveuov Eyav Oc AvTOG TO ExB0¢ Kai 
GrAAWS GOXGAAWV, STL ANTS ONTKOOL OVK EYEVOVTO, LNTL YE TPO 
avtOV Kai Ta AVKEOTa TEMovOEval, Kai Gua pev yapiv cidévar 
BovAdpEvosc TH Kaioapt, Gua Kai moAvyphpatov tiv ya@pav 
evpTjoetv OidHEVOG, GtE EK NOAAOD Tig Popaiwv O16 LKAaPnvav 
<metopOnpévnc>, tic dé Kat’ adtovdc yg TPdc ETEPOD TLVOG TOV 
TAVTWOV EBVOV OvdapGc, ... 

(Suda O171 = wv.20-21, A1756 = vv.24-25, E995 comprehendit 
wv.20-21 et 24-25, A209 = wv.25-29, A1841 = vwv.37-38, A2323 = 
vv.45-47) 


31 tyiveto add. Niebuhr post Kaioap (v.34) transp. Miller 39 obtog Hoeschel [ottwe codd. 
451@[ta X 56 nenopOnpévncg add. Niebuhr étépou Hoeschel [Etepovcodd. 57 lacunam 
indicavi. 
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Fragment 21 Translation 195 


gained the far bank, he immediately fired the villages of the Slavs and 
laid waste their fields, driving and carrying off everything, since none 
of the barbarians there dared to face him, but took refuge in the thick 
undergrowth of the woods. 

The Avar attack on the Slavs arose not only out of the embassy 
from the Caesar and the desire of Baian to return a favour to the 
Romans in exchange for the great generosity which the Caesar had 
shown to him, but also because Baian was hostile to them out of a 
personal grievance. For the leader of the Avars had sent to 
Daurentius”® and the chiefs of his people ordering them to obey the 
commands of the Avars and to be numbered amongst their 
tributaries. Dauritas and his fellow chiefs replied, ‘‘What man has 
been born, what man is warmed by the rays of the sun who shall make 
our might his subject? Others do not conquer our land, we conquer 
theirs. And so it shall always be for us, as long as there are wars and 
weapons.” Thus boasted the Slavs, and the Avars replied with a like 
arrogance. After this came abuse and insults,*°* and because they 
were barbarians with their haughty and stubborn spirits, a shouting 
match developed. The Slavs were so unable to restrain their rage that 
they slew the envoys who had come to them, and Baian received a 
report?® of these doings from others. As a result he nursed his 
grievance for a long time and kept his hatred concealed, angered that 
they had not become his subjects not to mention that he had suffered 
an irreparable wrong at their hands. Moreover, thinking both to win 
favour with the Caesar and that he would find the land full of gold, 
since the Roman Empire had long been plundered by the Slavs, 


whose own land had never been raided by any other people at all 
266 
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22 


(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 25) 

"Ott 6 Kaioap éotetre Kata thv Itadiav ypuciov ovyvov dypt 
KEvtnvapiwv tpidKovta, dtiva ye dtjnov Tlap@pdvtioc dvopa, 
aEiwpa Pactréws natrp, Exopioato, Ek tio tpecPutépac Pouns 
Kata dr tHv Bacldida thvikabdta dprypévos Eni tovTta, ty @ 
deTjoelc TH Kaioapt npooayayeiv tt Itarig Extetpvywpévy taic 
tav AoyyiBpapdav En1dpopaic Exapbvar. 6 5 Kaioap, énei adtd 
6 mdAEpoc 6 Mepoikdc &navta tv Kai EveKetto ye GAoc, éxeioe 
OTpatiav ObY Olde TE Tv EKNEUTELV, OSE LTV Epa TH Ew Kai Kata 
THv EonEpav NoAEpNtéa ye aVTH elvar E50ker. yptjpata Sé GAAws 
énéduoxe Tlapgpovio, ép @ Tivac TOV TyELovwv tod Aoyyt- 
Bapdwv EOvouc, et nw¢ ye Eota1 aVTH Svvata, neicot tot KEpdouc 
ipeipavtac petaPadréoBat wo “Pwyatiovc Edv tH Kat avdtovds 
duvapet, Kai TODTO pév tH Itadria ph EvoyxAsiv, tovto 6é Kai Kata 
Tv Ew noAEunosiovtas Kai TH ‘Popyaiwv énixkpateia énixov- 
prjoat. anevBovvtav dé tHv AoyytPapdov, ola eixdc, trv EtEpav 
iévat, Kai tTIvac TOV DpayyiKOv Nyepovov 614 Tic TOV YpHUGTwV 
EM1IS60EWS ETaIpicoacOar Kai TavtTH ExAeiTvai te Kai Extpiyar 
tav Aoyyipapdwv thy dbvaptv. 


17 ExAetijvai [5é AEtjvat Hoeschel ye Aetjvat Miller 


Adyoc —~ 
23 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 16) 

“Ott Hvika Tpatavdc Kai Zayapiac 6 Bacidetoc iatpdc tac 
onovodc EtiPevto, Tap’ ExAaOTOV THVIKaDTA THV OMWOOdV Tpot- 
Ovtwv Adywv TH Kai ypag~ouévav Ev taic EvvOrKatc, et ye 
Tpoa.avoc i Zayapiacs ég oic oi [lépoai Enpacoov otye ovK 
HBpovAovto Evvopodoyeiv, MeBwdov thvikadta 7 o1wnav Kai 
HOVOV TO mpooTtattToOpEVvov dbéyeqRar KEAEVOVTOS 1} TOUTOVi TOV 
dvépa ametrobvtoc avtoic Exnagrnoetv, kai Gua TO Adyw Emi- 
detkvOvtos TOV Tavayoop® thvikadta toic Opiotc EpeotnKoTa 
Tic EWac, Kai 517 TéAOG ExaMEVTOS Kai NAEioTac Goac KMpAC TE 
Kai aypovs Eumproavtoc, Ewcs ot ye Gugi Tpatavov avtoi to 
ypvoiov hKov KopiCovtes TOV onOVd@V, Kai Tooa’ty dSynov 
Ypnoapevov kata Popaiwv bBpet MEeBwdonv wc pNdSE dE1LHoa Ta 


8 Tavayoopa [Tavyoodspa Miller 


10 
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22 


(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 25) 

Caesar sent to Italy a large amount of gold, about three thousand 
pounds, in the care of Pamphronius, who held the rank of patrician. 
At this time he had come to the palace from Old Rome to beg the 
Caesar to mount an expedition to defend Italy which was exhausted 
by the Lombard raids. Since the Persian war demanded all his 
attention and was his sole concern, he was unable to send an army 
there, nor did he think that he should fight in the east and the west at 
the same time. Nevertheless, he gave Pamphronius money, in order 
that, if he were able, he might persuade some of the leaders of the 
Lombard people, out of desire for gain, to come over to the Romans 
with their followers. Thus, they would cease to trouble Italy and, if 
they were willing to fight in the east, they could aid the Roman 
Empire. If, as was likely, the Lombards turned him down, he should 
try another route and use the money to buy the alliance of some of the 
Frankish chiefs, and by this means to wear down and wipe out the 
power of the Lombards.’°’ 


Book —__ 
23 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 16) 

At the time when Trajan and Zacharias, the imperial physician, were 
negotiating over the truce, as the terms were brought forward for 
discussion item by item either as verbal or as written proposals, if 
Trajan or Zacharias refused to accept the Persian position, in every 
case Mebod told them to be silent and simply accept the proposal or 
threatened to send that man against them. For while the discussions 
were proceeding he made it clear that Tankhosdro*® was stationed at 
the border of the East. Finally, he was told to attack and he burned a 
large number of villages and fields, until Trajan’s party came with the 
gold for the truce. Mebod behaved in such a haughty manner 
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cipnvaia yprpata év toic pEeBopioig Kopicacbal, éyKedret- 
oac8at b& “Pwpaioig é¢ thv Nioibiv dxoo@oa, étepd te odK 
GVEKTG TEpi TIV TOD ypvotov TapaAnyt KatavOadtoapévon TE 
Kai Emevtpv@Toavtos avtoic, botepov dé Ec TOTO avdtO nEpI- 
edOeiv Kai denOrjcea0ar ‘Pwpaiovg KXoopdons éanioac, ei ye 
KOTANPOTEPT|OOL TOV Tic EPddSOv KaLPOV THV OTOVbGV AMpov- 
TLOTHOAG, T} Kai Spdoetv tows ti péya, Kai KatanAayévta tov 
Kaioapa tedkéwc tic Hepodv ‘Appeviac te kai [Bnpias kai tov 
EKELVY YWPIWOV ATOOTHSOEDOAL, NAPG NOAD TH Tic Ew SywWovv TiC 
Tlepoappeviwv te kai [Br pwv npoocywproews tyovpEevov (Ga 
dé Kai émémvoto Koopons mapackevdletv otpatiav éco ta 
UdALtota TOAANV tov Kaioapa, kai dn OTEAA EL Kata TV Edav 
inmaywmyovs OAKddac) GAiyw TPdTEPOV 7] Ai TpLEetTHpidEc OnOVSai 
tedevtnoeobat ELEAAOV, TPO HLEPaV Srjnov pW’ Exaginor Kata 
tio Pwopaiwv ytic tis Ek TOV Opiwv tod Adpac éc¢ tiv WEONV TOV 
NOTALOV OTPATLAV inmniKT|V Gui Tac EtKoOOL YIALaSaG, ic NEpi Tac 
iB’ pév foav Tlépoar Ovpeogdpoi te kai inmotoEdta1, Lapa- 
Knvoi dé Kai LaBetpou <mEpi tac n° otc NyEepova Eye_potdvyoE 
MeBodn tov> odv toic ‘Poyaiwv dpyovot nepi tod mic dei 
mpoerOeiv trv evyevt eiptivnv dtacKkentopuevov. 6 84 Kai 
udAtota GAaCoveiac te kai dvaloyvvTiac Ob LIKpav TpOOT WE TO 
Xoopoy ddEav tac te EvvOrjKkac ottw nmwco avaidnv obK OKvt- 
oavtt Evyyéat, kai tadta dAiyns mpdc TO NEpac ADT EvdayiArEv- 
OMEVNS Tapadpoptic NuepO@v, Kai Ott ye Tov avdtdv, ate dh 
ETEVYEAOV Pwpaiotc, Gra te kai nepi ciprvys stadeyOnoduEevov 
Ev toic Opioic EYELPOTOVNOEV Kai Gua Ev TOIc AVTOIC ywpiotc, Ev 
avtaic wc Einetv taic Nwépaic, moAEpov te Kai Tapayric Kai 
ONOVSOV GvYYVOEWS aitLov. TOHTOV S57 ObV TOV MEBMSN BovrAEv- 
WaTwWV TE NyovbwEVOV Kai tod mavtdc Exovtt KDpos OmAicac 
é€émepwe, mpdc ye Kai Lananv tov Meaipavov dvdpdc ovK 
ayevvots aneveyKapevov dd0Cav. 

(Suda E2058 = vv.14-16) 

30-31 nepi tac n° oi¢ Hyepova Exeipotovnoe MePwdn tov add. de Boor [dv Evpnavtav 


Hpyov oi Niebuhr 32 evyevt) de Boor [év yéver codd. _ cipyvnv Niebuhr [dpetvrjv 
codd. S1ackentopevov [StacKkentopevot edd. 34 avaidnv [dvaidew BE 


[2. (Suda M294) 

Odtoc 5& mpoyerpiletar otpatnydc tis E@acg dnd TiPepiov 
Kaiocapoc. 6¢ Maupiktoc év modépoig pév Kai dy@oiw ovK 
évteOpappévoc, Eugpwv dé GAAWs Kai EuPprOr|¢ Kai KatHKptBO- 
wévoc, EvyKepdoas te év éEavtd Gppw ta Evavtiwg Exovta 
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towards the Romans that he did not consent to receive the money for 
the peace on the border, but ordered the Romans to bring it 
themselves to Nisibis; and when he accepted the gold many of his 
actions towards them were unbearably arrogant and boorish.?° 
Later, Khosro hoped that, if he made light of the truce and brought 
forward the date of his attack, either the Romans would find 
themselves in the same difficulties as before?”° or he would achieve a 
resounding success and the Caesar, in terror and reasoning that the 
devastation of the East far outweighed the defection to him of the 
Persarmenians and Iberians, would completely abandon Persian 
Armenia, Iberia and the neighbouring regions. At the same time he 
had learned that the Caesar was preparing a very large army and was 
already sending horse transport-ships to the East. Therefore, shortly 
before the expiry of the three-year truce (forty days, in fact)*”' he sent 
against Roman territory in Mesopotamia adjacent to Daras an army 
of about twenty thousand cavalry, of which about twelve thousand 
were Persian shield-bearers and mounted archers <and about eight 
thousand were> Saracens and Sabirs.*’? <He gave the command of 
them to Mebod, who> was negotiating with the Roman officials over 
the making of an honourable peace. This earned for Khosro a 
considerable reputation for arrogance and impertinence, not only 
because he did not scruple to break the truce so shamelessly - and 
that with only a few days before it ran out — but also because, as if to 
mock the Romans, he appointed the same man both as peace 
negotiator at the border and, in the same region and during the same 
days, as the one who would break the truce and bring war and 
turmoil. Therefore, he sent out to war as commander-in-chief 
Mebod, the architect of this policy, and also Sapoés, the son of 
Meairanos,’’? a man with a reputation for bravery. 


[2. (Suda M294) 

Maurice. He was made general of the East by Tiberius Caesar. 
Although he had not been trained in war and conflict, he was 
intelligent, serious and perceptive. He combined in himself the two 
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GAANAOIC, OYKOV PpOvTpPaAtos Kai Npadtyta, naoncs bnEpoyiac 5 
te kai 6ppboc EAEVOEPa. ToLodtov 47] tiva TOV Mavpiktov dSvta H 

TOV TpAayLatwv nHyepovia napadrdaPotoa avédersE nwc evdKrEe- 
EOTEPOV TH TEIpa.] 

(Suda 022 = vv.4-5) 


5 npadtynta [mpadtntog G 6 EdevOepa [EAcvOepov GVM édevBépav Bernhardy 


3. (Suda A3080) 

Mévavépoc: ot Pwpaior yap obk AnETAMPEVOV TO TPSTEPOV OTE 

unv év ExtotHUY Mapmav TO tovdvde elyov mpdtepov, t Mav- 
pixiov tov IlavAov HhynoaoGatr tov Emov MoAEpon. Ene1b1) OE Oye 

Tv otpatnyiav elyev, Nysuovevovoav avt® tic Eni tHv Baot- 
AEiav atpanod, TO to1dvde Pabvuia napopbév éco tO Séov 5 
émavriyyays. Pwpaiois yap uy PovrAopévorc Tv TO yprpa Kai cic 
ANOnv KatwmA1o8E. M6vos yap OKvw NOAEpLOG. 


3 Sye scripsi [6te codd. om. Miiller 6 BovAopéevoig GITM [PovAduevov rel. codd. 


4. (Exc. de Sent. 36) 

‘Ot, Mc Eoike, Tpiv T} Mavpikiov Hyepovetoat tod otpatot, ta 
Kata TOV SacpOMopovvtwv ddikTpata Eo~nAEe Pwpaious. tavty 

TOL Kai KATE Tiva VerjAatov Opyty ta SoKNVEVTA ObK ETEAEDON, 
GAAG yap Kai EnéoKNWeEV Ec TOLVaVTiOV. MLAET YAP THs TO BEiov 

TOIg GOLKA NENPAYOOLV OUTL OLOHEVOLS TAC NOLVAS ENLMEPELV, WC 5 
dv TH Taparoywo TOV adnoPavtwv owM@PpoOviColVTO TAEOV. 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 26) 

‘Oti ot Mijdou ded16TES THY TOV “PoOpaiwv EuBoATyV Kata THc¢ 
Tlepo@v Soov orm Eoopévynv Kai Emavidvtes TO AEyOuEVOV 
Oavvvapioc Ppovptov, ynpEvov “Pwpaixiic Emikovpiac, Ev 
KaTOYT Enoinoavto’ Kai én OtKovD Aveywpnoav pNndév Td 
NAPANAV THs aGvaloYDVTOV TOV ONOVvddV EvyyvoEMS GELdV TL 5 
TMOPLOGHEVOL, PTE LTV pEya Tt Pwpaiouc PAdwavtEc, aco brwr- 
TEvON OAV THv APY. 


5 onové@v Niebuhr [epoav A 


6. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 27) 
‘Ot Tayoodpa scagdc e€eniotadpevoc Kai avtdc tv Xoopdov 
Bova, wo MeBwdns advantepwoas adTOV EIN HT HEival TO MEpAc 


| Tayoodp® Valesius [ta yoospa A Tavyoodpa Miller 
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opposites, high-mindedness and gentleness, both free from arro- 
gance and hauteur. Such was Maurice when he became general, and 
his tenure of office increased his reputation further. ]?”4 


3. (Suda A3080) 

Before Maurice, the son of Paul, took command of the war in the 
East, the Romans did not build a ditch and were completely ignorant 
of the technique. But when he held the command which set him on 
the path to the throne, he made them do again what they had 
neglected through laziness. Since the Romans had not wished to do 
it, it had been forgotten. For to those who are unwilling hard work is 
an enemy. 


4, (Exc. de Sent. 36) 

It seems that before Maurice took over command of the army, the 
Romans failed because they mistreated their subjects. For this reason 
and because of some divine anger their plans were not brought to 
completion, but, on the contrary, came to nothing. For it is the 
practice of God to chastise those who have done wrong when they are 
not expecting punishment, so that when things turn out contrary to 
expectations they may learn greater moderation.*”® 


5. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 26) 

The Medes, fearing that the Roman attack would take place 
immediately, retreated to the fort called Thaunnarios, which had 
been abandoned by its Roman garrison, and occupied it. They then 
returned home, having achieved nothing at all to justify the shameful 
breach of the truce and having caused no great damage to the 
Romans, as had been feared at the beginning.” 


6. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 27) 
When Tankhosdro himself learned of Khosro’s plan, that Mebod 
had convinced him not to wait for the expiry of the three-year truce 
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TOV TOLETHPIOWV OTOVSOV, ai ye Gygi tic Ew éEpncdwOcioar 
étvyyavov, Kai 6t1 ob tw SoKobv adTH AvapiPdrAws EpParciv 
avtov te MeBodnv kai Landnv tov Maipavov Kata tHi¢ TPdc trv 
Ew TOV Pwpaiwv Enikpateiac, cite MPOOTETAYPEVOV Oi TOLGSE EK 
Xoopoov cite kai adtopatacs TOTO oKoNa@v E~’ Eavtod, donep 
Gpérer Sevtépav dgeic dyKupav, Extpaneic dnd tod KiOapifov 
Opynoe kai adtdc kata tio Pwpaiwv év dvatoAt yopac dnd TOV 
"Appeviac EnPoA@v, SinAtiv Exeice trv tapaynv ToNGopEVos. 


7 éy [ay Hoeschel 


7. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 28) 
“Ott NoALOpKOvVTaV Pwopaiwv TO XA@papev Kai mpooPoAdc év 
KUKA® MOLOVHEV@V TaG TE EAETOAEIC UNYAVaS TEPLOTHOdVTwV, 
mpdc dé ye Kai ODmovdpous EvepPev DnOpuTTOVTaV Ec TO dQavEéc, 
otédier Bryyavns ao Maupiktov tov te tod Ppoupion dpyiepéa 
(Xpiotiavoi yap joav oi tic ApCavnviic dnavtec) tavty tor w< 
aidots dEtwOnodpEevov mpdc ‘Pwpaimv XpiotiavOv Svtwv tov 
NMpoeotHta tHv iepOv tod Xprotov, <Kai> ixeteverv Enétpewe 
T@ pvoTAyWY@® eiAngdotac SmtdG0¢c Tv abtoic ypvodc TE Kai 
apyvpos azavaotivat kai pn mépa noveiv. otte yap évdmoetv 
noté Buyyavov Tov HAtov Op@vtoc tov<s Soot ye EG TO XAWpapwv 
cioi ‘Pwpyaiotc Eavtots, TPOGHEVGVTOV TE TT MOALOpKia Xpio- 
Tiav@v EcsoOat TO SiapPEerpopevov MATB0c, Kai doePrioEtv 
‘Pmpaious mpdc BEedv nEplopHvtac dvaitiwc tovc Evdov aNMOAAD- 
wévous. tTadta Bryyavys édnAov. 

Mavpixtoc d5€ moAAG TE Kai Exaywya TH iepei StareyOeic 
Kat Toic Gua adtTH® mMpdc iketeiav APLYPEVOIC, MiOTEIC TE EDVOIAG 
TMpOc Tov iepéws EiAngac, dnayyédAEw ExEdEvoe Bryyavy we, 
einmep EavtTOV EvdMoot ‘PHpaioic, dEimyatdcs te pEiCovos tinep 
ém ov viv éott mapa Tlépoatc d&iwOyoetat mpdc ‘Pwpaiwv, 
KTTOEMS TE SiTAGCIAs Kai GAANS EvNOpiag yEevnoETal KUPLOG. 
Kai étepa dé, Om60a Tv EMOAKG, EiTaV AgiNnoL abOtc Evdov Tod 
@povpiov yevéo8at tov iepéa Kai tov Edv avtd. GAAG yap 6 
Buyyavns evvovotata Eyav ac Paotréa Ilepo@v Kai Ec trv Kat 
QavtTOV ToOALTEiav, ETL YE UNV TO YOP@ Tiovvoc, HKiota taic 
weyiotaic bnooyéoeo.t Mavpikiov Ta Ota bréoye Kai tabdta 
BapBapos adv ovK GeNnviacEe Tov MpENOVTOG, THv dé EF ApPytic 
SovAciav Tintwtepav tynoato nAoUvTOV. oTéAAEL SE ADOIC TA Ec 
aytoteiav tod Beod dveéeva, NEpippavtypia Te Kai Exn@paTa 
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which was in force in the East and that the king had told Mebod 
himself and Sapoés the son of Mairanos to attack the Roman 
dominions in the East, then, whether on orders from Khosro or on 
his own decision, he cast the second anchor, as it were,2”” turned 
away from Citharizon and attacked the Roman territory in the East 
from the direction of Armenia, in order to double the turmoil in that 
area,’’® 


7. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 28) 

When the Romans were besieging Chlomaron,””? making assaults on 
the circuit-wall, bringing up artillery to take the place and also 
secretly digging mines underground, Binganes sent the bishop of the 
fort to Maurice (all the inhabitants of Arzanene are Christians) in the 
belief that the leader of Christ’s priests would gain the respect of the 
Romans since they are Christians. He told the divine to beg them to 
take all the gold and silver they had, lift the siege and toil no further. 
For while Binganes lived, none of those in Chlomaron would 
surrender to the Romans. If they persisted in the siege, it was a 
multitude of Christians that would be destroyed, and thus the 
Romans would be acting impiously towards God if they allowed 
those within to perish for no good reason. This was Binganes’ 
message. 

Maurice made many tempting suggestions to the bishop and 
those who had come with him to plead and, when he had received a 
promise of support from the bishop, told him to say to Binganes that, 
if he surrendered to the Romans, he would receive from them a 
higher rank than he now held amongst the Persians, twice as much 
property and other wealth besides. Having made other enticing 
proposals also, he sent the bishop and his companions back into the 
fort. But Binganes, being extremely loyal to the Persian king and his 
country and trusting in the strength of the fort, refused to listen to 
Maurice’s very great promises and, though a barbarian, did not 
swerve from the right course of action, holding that his old allegiance 
was more honourable than riches. He, therefore, sent again to 
Maurice, dispatching the sprinklers, chalices and other very precious 
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Kai GAAa Goa Tipadpéotata oKEdn, Wo Mavpiktov, kabdnep 
Gpérer AUtpa tod Ppovpiov tadta brodéxyeoOat avttBoA@v tiv 
modiopKiav Katadvoovta. atap 6 otpatnydc, Exedy tadta 
E8edoato, od TpoorKato, kaitot Epitipa tuyyavovta: TEEw yap 
EMaOKEV Ov Ta iEpa OKLAEDOWV OUTE ENV Xplote paynodpevoc, 
AAG obv Xptots moAEpoowv Kai paAAOov EEaipnodpeEvos tov 
Ono0ddEous mpdc¢ TOV ODK dP8A Ppovovvtav Tlepodv. elta év 
adnopprHtw ErcEe tH tepovpy@ Soa Eyptiv, ovvexo@pnoé te abOic 
clow yevéobar tod mpoupiov. wc 5& EnavijKe TO TEAEvTAIOV 6 
iepedc 6 BapBapoc Kai ovdév StLOdV Ec TO OD Tico yvouNs 
épbéyEato, > tovvavtiov pév obv ta Tlepo@v énegapato 
donaCopevoc, EvAAapPavetar pév Gye Kai ot Evv add, adOic 
<6é> EyKeAEvoapEvon Tod oOTpatnyov Etyovto Tic ToALOpKiac 
ot ‘Pwpatiot. 


41 5& add. Niebuhr 


8. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 17) 

‘Ott 6 Tipéptoc Kai Etepdv tt mpootiOnat th Sedsoypévw Kai é¢ Ta 
udAtota Ge@ KEYApLOpEvoOV’ NOAAOS yap TOV napa ‘Pwpaiotc 
dsopiktytov lepo@v, paArota tovs év téAet, Mv Evior Kai TH 
Baoirsio yéver Evvnppévor oav, Eotetke Koopdyn dSwpogo- 
proac. eita mpéoPetc Eni TH tordde EFEnepwe Zayapiav te adO1¢ 
TOV BPaoidetov iatpdv, ate noAAdKic ypnowatata te Kai 
evvovotata EELANPETNOGHEVOV Taic KaTa TOV MOAELOV TODTOV 
mpeoPeiatc. Tovtov dh ovv Tov Gvdpa TH Aeyouéevy ad Endpywv 
abia Staxoopnoas EYElpotovnoE kai TaALV, Kai 54 mpEGBEvod- 
HEVOV GQTKEV, Ola 57 Kai avtOD Zayapiou tHv mpEeoPeiav tavthnv 
yevéo8at EvvwOrjcavtoc, obv TH Kai Oeddwpov tiva Eva tHv 
Baoireiov payapogdpov abiwmpa kai adtTé otpatnyod neprEic. 
TOUTM TO AVSPE TPEGPELVOOLEVO AnovEeiLac Xoopon ébénepyev, 
Eypaweé te Emierkeiac dvanAea prpata. 6 5é votc Tijc EN1GTOATIC’ 
éy® Kai BovAopat tHv eiprvnv Kai 51a TO BEdcdoTtOV Oboav 
donaCopat, Kai MonEep vot Tivi MpoCavet pol Ta THs Prriac 
bu@v. Tortyapobv Etoipwso Exw tic Tlepoappeviac te naons 
agiotacbat Kai IBnpiac, ob uv tOv BovAopEvwv piv or- 
axovetv Tlepod@v ‘Appeviac te kai IBipov. advadidmpt 5é Kai tO 
"Agovuptdv gpovptiov Kai tig ApCavnviic byiv napaywpiow td 
Adpac povov avti tooovtav dvaKoulCopEevos mpdc Oa. tabdta 
TiBépioc 6 abtoKpdtwp Xoopoy onprvac tyke Zayapia te kai 
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Fragment 23,7-8 Translation 205 
vessels consecrated to the worship of God and begging him to accept 
them as ransom for the fort and to raise the siege. But when the 
general saw these objects, he refused them, although they were very 
valuable. For, he said, he had not come to plunder holy objects or to 
wage war on Christ, but with Christ’s help to fight and to free those of 
his own faith from the Persians with their erroneous beliefs. Then he 
spoke secretly with the prelate upon what must be done and allowed 
him to return within the fort. When, finally, the barbarian priest 
came out again, he had nothing relevant to say and, to the contrary, 
was caught favouring the Persians. He and his companions were, 
therefore, arrested and, at the command of the general, the Romans 
turned to the siege.?*° 


8. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 17) 

Tiberius’®' made yet another decision, one particularly pleasing to 
God. For many of the Persian prisoners-of-war whom the Romans 
held, especially those of rank, of whom some were even related to the 
king, he sent to Khosro as a gift. Then he dispatched envoys for this 
purpose, including yet again Zacharias, the imperial physician, since 
he had often rendered very useful and loyal service on the embassies 
over this war. When he used Zacharias again as envoy (on an 
embassy which Zacharias himself had strongly advised), he bestowed 
upon him the rank of ex-prefect and sent with him a certain 
Theodorus, one of the imperial bodyguard, whom he raised to the 
rank of general.7®? When he sent these two men as envoys to Khosro, 
Tiberius also wrote him a very reasonable letter. The drift of this 
letter was: ‘‘I want peace, both because I revere it as a gift from God 
and because there is within me a natural friendship towards you. I am 
therefore willing to surrender to you all of Persarmenia and Iberia, 
excepting only those Persarmenians and Iberians who wish to remain 
my subjects. I also cede the fortress Aphumon and shall hand over to 
you Arzanene,?** wishing to receive from you in exchange for all of 
these only Daras.”’ Along with this message to Khosro, the Emperor 
Tiberius gave Zacharias and Theodorus the power of major envoys 
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OeodopwH Kai peyiotwv tpécPewv Exe ioydv Kai trv cipryvynv 
@c¢ &v oloi te Eootvto Stat Eva. 

Meta tabta tic Odoinopiacg Ett OYOLEVM OTaAévtE divdpe_, 
obtw napacyov, Kai Xoopong 6 Ilepodv Pacihevds katanrayeic 
totic EvuPeBnkdor nmpopOdoas ExnépmEet Wo TOV “Pwpaiwv adto- 
Kpatopa npeoPevtrv, kai dpikveitat yElU@voc apyopevov dy 
Oc Eni tH mpeoBeia ExeipotovyOn Tlépong avip, toivopa 
MepoysaOnc, ovy Fttov Kai adtdc PiAavOpwnotdtoues év ém- 
OTOAT Stakopifwv Adyouc mpd¢ tod Tlepo@v Paoihréwe, év A 
éyéypanto dde° ci pév tO dikatov noifjoar PovAnbeinc, & 
‘Popaiwv Bactred, KaAds Gv TpaEoIc tots te thv dnootaciav 
tig epoappeviag BovAevoavtac yevedpyacg éxdidovc tHpiv 
bpéEovtas Noivac Ev toic Spioic te tijc Mepodv te kai ‘Popaiwv 
avaptnOnoopevouc, did0bdcg S& Kai tHv éevtedOev ovpPacav 
Cnpiav Tépoatc. ci dé mpdc tadta évavtiwc Exetc, tpaEat yobv 16 
pidotg mpétov’ tobto dé ott Evvdpapetv ev toic dpiois abc 
TOUS EKaTEpac Apyovtacg noAiteiac ta Tic Eiprvnc, aco av 
dbvatvto, petaed GAA AV StabnooLEVvoUs: Eg’ @ Sé Ta TOLADTA 
MpoErOEtv, dvaxwynv yeveo@at Tiva. 

"ObSe pév obv Kai } Xoopoov E5nAov ExtotoAn: nAciotwv sé 
NHEpOv Kata tTHv Paoirida mdALV StayevopEevav Ev Taic Ev péEcw 
ovvovoiaic TiBpepiov tod PactrkEws Kai Pepoyda8ov tod Tlep- 
o@v npEeoPevtod, ypagetat Ev anmiodoi Eni tHv npEoPEiav 
Zayapia te Kai OeodMpa@ toic mpEoPEotv Evdtatpiyar Kata THV 
€W Kai oUtl UdAG Ev OnovdT) BEoBa1 SHAGoa cPdv adTHv trv 
mapovoiav Baoirei tHv Ilepodv, mpiv EK tic Baoldridoc 
apebein DepoydaOnc 6 Tlepod@v npeoBevtric. mpoerAPdvtwv dé 
Kai <KE>KIVyHLEVWV EOOTL TAEiotwV AdywvV, EkmEpTEL TOV 
Mepoysabnv 6 Paoirevd<s Eni tov’ToIc, Otc Sy Kai mpd TOD 
EVEYPAGEL Std TOV Pwopaiwv mpEoPEewv. Exexetpiav dé ott WETO 
deiv éExi pnKtotov ypovov Eevdidovai Tlépoatc’ dnoyptiv yap 
EMaoKE TH POvAOPEVw THVv EiprvHV Kai LT 51a Tic TOD ypovov 
TAELOVOG aANATNHS TPOUNVEVOLEVw NAapaoKELTic AMoprTV Kai dvo 
UNnvaev ff tpiOv rapadpopry. kai obv anipev Eni toic toroidde 6 
MepoydsaOnc Ek tod BuCavtiov. 
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Fragment 23,8-9 Translation 207 
to make peace on whatever terms they could. 

After this, the two men were sent off, and it so happened that 
while they were on their way Khosro, the king of the Persians, was 
stunned by what had happened’*‘ and acted quickly, sending also an 
embassy to the Roman Emperor. At the beginning of winter the 
Persian envoy named Ferogdath arrived bearing a letter from the 
Persian king with words of equal amity. In the letter was written: “If, 
O Emperor of the Romans, you wished to do what is just, you would 
do well to hand over to us those princes who counselled the revolt of 
Persarmenia in order that, on the border between the Romans and 
the Persians, they suffer the penalty of gibbeting; you would also pay 
compensation to the Persians for what happened as a result. If you 
reject this, at least do what is proper for friends. That is, the high 
officials of both states must again meet at the border to agree 
amongst themselves, as best they can, upon the details of peace. Leta 
truce be made to expedite this.” 

This was the message of Khosro’s letter; and while the Emperor 
Tiberius and the Persian envoy Ferogdath were spending very many 
days meeting together in the capital, a leer was sent to the envoys 
Zacharias and Theodorus as they were travelling outwards on their 
embassy telling them to wait in the East and make no haste to reveal 
their presence to the Persian king until Ferogdath, the Persian envoy, 
had been dismissed from the capital. When many discussions had 
been held and progress had been made, the Emperor dismissed 
Ferogdath with the terms which he had earlier made in writing 
through the Roman envoys. He did not propose to grant the Persians 
a truce for a very long time, since, he said, a period of two or three 
months was sufficient for one who wanted peace and did not intend 
to use a longer time deceitfully for beginning war preparations. With 
these terms, therefore, Ferogdath left Byzantium. 


9. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 18) 
The Romans and the Persians would have made peace, had not 
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Xooponsg wyeto && avOpanwv Kai ‘Oppicdac 6 Xoapdov, 
dvocloupyds Ovtwcs avip, THv Kkidaptv dvedrjoato. oluat pév obv 
éywye obK GAAws, TAT GAAG Kai dco ExvpwHON, dte Xoopdov Ett 
meptovtocg Zayapiav te Kai Oeddwmpov topoitioar é tiHv 
Hepodév npeoBevoopévouc (otnm yap thv tHv Lopwv napa- 
weryapevor toav) kai ovdév 6 tt tho “Pwyaiwv évndArdyn 
mpeoPeiac. 510 Kai Ex Paotrkéwc avdtoic ypappata éotdAn 
Eyeo8a1 tic OdoimOpiac Eni toc adTOIC. yv@vat EV yap Ev LEGw 
tv Xoopoon TedeEvt tv, Spas dé kai mpdc Tov Exeivov naida ovK 
dAAwS Ppovetv Etoipws te Eyelv TOV NOAEHOV Eni toOIc dy 
Xoopon ypageiot kataddoar Ett ye pv Kai tobs dpedEvtac 
aiyHard@toucs wc dv Eyxeipiowot TH Tepodv Paoiret. npoonpt- 
vavtec toivuv ot “‘Popaiwv mpéoPetc obv tint TE NOAAT Kai 
evonpvia Kata thv Niowbiv éyévovto noAiv: év Oavpati te 
peyiota énorodvto Tlépoar thv ‘Pwpaiwv dui tovcs dsopia- 
AWTOVUG PlAavOpwriav. 

"Ev tovta dé Kai TiBEptoc 6 avtOKpaTwWP OTEAAEL ALOIC Tod 
TIpos GPYoHEvov Mavpiktov Kata thv mpdc avioyovta FALov 
&noKapadsoKnoovta TO EGdpEVOV, EYKEAEVOGHEVOG Oi, TPdG 
Onep dv 6 Tlepo@v Baoirevds tpant, bravtidCer te kai napa- 
oxevatec8at mpdc Exatépav TOV TpayLatwV pont. Kai 6 LEV, 
Ka0a Paoirsei E50xKE1, dvd trv Ew Epeve TO MpaKtéov Enitnpav’ 
MPOiOvtav SE THV TPEGBEwv Ec TA TON Ilepod@v EnertyopEvwv te 
Oedoac8at Tov dptt TH BactrEin Opova ExniPpEeBHKdtTa oiopévwv 
TE &> TA paAtota TevEEeoOar Tic, OV PHV GAAG Kai tdv 
onovdaCopévwov ottt dnotevEeoOar (ota pETA TOOavTHV viKnv 
mMpdous te Kai maons abOadeiac annAAaypEVOUGS Tod ‘Pwuaiwv 
Baciréwco ExtkopiCdpevot Adyovuc’ Kai Wo OD Ldvov aypt pr- 
UATWV ALTO TO NLAGVOPwTOV, LGAAOV LEV Obv Epyoic EnrdEtkvv- 
HEvov, TH TOGOUTOUG SOPLAAMTOUG Toic TlEpoaic avtovs Enav- 
ayayeiv), tovtwv EAmiCéovtwv ye advtTaV KUpTOaL dvapgipoAuwe, 
éG tovvavtiov EvvéeBn dnav. 

IIp@tov pév yap Kata pEoov tic OdolnOpiac TOV Tic Tapa 
Tlépoats toic PaotAtkoic te Kai dnpootots npaypaotv EEunnp- 
ETOUHEVWV, Oc, Et Tic TH Aativov ypnoolto Mavi, GonKpTttc 
nmpooayopevoetev, Dravtidoas Eipeto o~ac 6 Tt BOvAOIVTO TE Kai 
6 T1 HKoev Kai Omoiav adnoKopiCotev ayyediav. GAAG TOUT@ HEV 
oi ye Gui Zayapiav te kai Oeddwpov Wde AnEKpivavto, Wc TA 
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Fragment 23,9 Translation 209 
Khosro left this life and his son, Hormisdas, a truly wicked man, 
assumed the crown.’*° J think it had been decided that Zacharias and 
Theodorus would proceed to Persia on their embassy in exactly the 
same way as if Khosro were still alive (for they had not yet left Syria), 
and nothing in the brief of the Romans had been changed. Thus, 
from the Emperor, too, there was sent a letter to the effect that they 
should continue their journey with the same terms. He told them that 
although he had in the meantime learned of Khosro’s death, his 
attitude towards his son was the same, and he was prepared to end 
the war on the terms that he had already written to Khosro; 
furthermore, the envoys were to deliver to the Persian king the 
captives who had been freed. The Roman envoys, therefore, sent 
ahead to announce their arrival and were received at the city of 
Nisibis with much honour and praise. The Persians were greatly 
impressed by the Roman generosity over the prisoners-of-war. 

Meanwhile, at the beginning of spring the Emperor Tiberius 
again sent Maurice to the East to keep a close watch on what would 
happen. He ordered him to meet whatever course of action the 
Persian king should decide upon and to make preparations for either 
eventuality. Maurice, as the Emperor had instructed, waited in the 
East looking out for what must be done.?*° 

As the envoys proceeded into the land of Persia they were eager 
to see the newly-enthroned king and they expected that they would be 
accorded the highest honour and that they would not fail to obtain 
what they sought since, after such a great victory, they were bringing 
words from the Roman Emperor which were mild and devoid of all 
boasting (and his friendliness towards Hormisdas extended not only 
to words, but, more importantly, he showed it by deeds through his 
returning so many captives to the Persians). But, while they expected 
to achieve their aims without difficulty, everything turned out to the 
contrary. 

First, in the middle of their journey they were confronted by 
one of those amongst the Persians who assist in royal and public 
business (called a secretis in Latin), who asked them what they 
wanted, why they had come and what message they carried. The 
companions of Zacharias and Theodorus replied that they were to 
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to1dde TH napa Tlépoaic payiotpw, Ka8a tottov Kadodor 
‘Pmpaior, Pytéov, Kai ovyi avtd. tatta eindvtec eiyovto tijc 
dd0b. &€ Exeivov Kev EtEepdc tic Ex Tlepo@v, 6c EtpiBe tHv 
ddoinopiav adtoic Kai diapédrerv Enoier Bpadvttitoc ypmpevoc 
émivoiatc iévai te Ec Ta MPOSW YN GLYYWPA@v. otabpoic te yap 
NANoaitepots Kai mapacayyats dAiyoic éyptito <éc¢> dAAote 
GAAOUG YOPous NEPLPEPwV TE Kai anoTAAVa@v, KadK TOUTOV Ta 
KGKLOTA Gio! MpOEdST|AODV Kai EdeiKvu TH TEpi THv Odoinopiav 
TAdavy ovdév TL PLAOPpOGLVNGS EXOUEVOV 7 THs TPOGHKOvoNs 
aidots mpéoPeotv. Tv 5& TO mpattopEevov EF ExiPovdAtic te Kai 
HEAETHC, MOTE Entoyeiv oMdc Soov av xpovov oloi te Wotv, év 
TOUTM THY KaTa SbvapIV ToLNGOPEVOLG Tod nNOAELOV napa- 
OKEDTV Ta EnitHoE1a Te Gvvabpoicovtac anoteOnoOGpEVa Kata 
57) TO doov ovnw dvayKaiov é¢ NiowPiv te kai 16 Adpac tac 
NOAEIG, ETL YE LTV Kai Ta NEpav TOD Tiypidoc Notapod Kai ta Tide 
gpovpia avanvca Bé00a1 TOV EdwdinwvV, wo aKpidoc obtw 
EvuBav katadnAnoapévys tovc Exeivy kapmovc, kai Gua épnpw- 
BEvtmv KaTa THV TPOAaPodoav ‘Pwopaiwv Exdpournv andvtwv 
TOV KATA TAVTA YWPiwv, AlLod TE GPOdSpoTAatov toic éEKeioe 
évoxrwavtoc mpdoc 5& ye ém @ Kai otpatodroyijoa, dte 
moAELNnoEiovtos Ec tO EuPprOéc tod Paciréws Mepodv. 

"Enei 5€ tadta adtoic EPePovAEvTO, HOAIC HET TAEiOTAS 
6oac THEpac £560n toic TpEoPEOLV Ec TA PacirEla Eogoitijoat. 
Kai ta pév TpOta, KaOG tH ovvnPeia E50xkeE1, OoivnodpEvot Kai TO 
éx PaolréWs ypappa Eyyeipioavtec, mpdc ye Kai tovcs dSopia- 
AMtTOVG ANTOSESMKOTEG, EVOEVSE AVEYOPHoav pPiioppoovvy¢s pN- 
dév Otiobv ebpyKoOtEs. ti 5é DotEpaia 6 napa Tlépoaic tic avAtic 
NYELOV Kai MeBawdnc ExnvvOavéoOnv trv Svat tic mpEoPeEiac. 
TOV SE EimOVTMV OTL 51 TEpi EipfvNs ThKOLEV TpEGPEvOOLEVOT, 
adtika otye ovd— Mpoaievto Tobs NEPi TOUVTWV AVTOV AdyoUG 
paoKovtes ovK ExitetTpaPPar T1 toLldvde, GAAG ovAAaBas a&no- 
ddévtac advttAaBeiv yptivar kai Wc O&ttd6v ye SrjTOV Thc Mepodv 
anarraytvat. év Mavep@ toivvv moinoapEvwv tiv éEgicioav 
avdtoic todto KéAEvolv, Eyvwoav év Bpayei 6 tt S0vatar H 
ENLOTOAN, TOU ‘Pwyaiwv avbtoKpatopos Kai trv det tic 
npeoPeiac Gnacav, a> Etoipoc ein KataoPevvovar Ta EK TOD 
NOAELOV YAAENG Kai THV TEpILaYNtov avtoic AppEeviav dnacav 
dpaynti évdodva1, mapaywproar dé ogiot Kai Aplavnviic 
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tell this to the Persian magister (as the Romans call him) and not to 
him. Saying this, they continued on their way.28’ After him came 
another Persian, who slowed down their journey and made them 
loiter by intentionally proceeding slowly and refusing to allow them 
to press ahead. He halted at stations that were very close together, 
having covered only a few parasangs, and at various times led them 
into different regions off their path. Thus, he showed them the 
greatest ill-will and, by leading them astray, demonstrated neither 
the friendship nor respect due to ambassadors.”** This was done with 
purpose and hostile intent, in order to detain the envoys as long as 
they were able, during which time the Persians would be preparing 
for war as fully as they could, collecting supplies to be stored in the 
cities of Nisibis and Daras and laying up food-stocks in the forts both 
on the far side and on this side of the Tigris. For at the same time as 
the earlier Roman incursion had desolated all of the region, a plague 
of locusts had destroyed the crops there and the inhabitants were 
suffering from a very severe famine. In addition, time was needed to 
raise an army, since the Persian king was determined upon a strong 
effort in the war. 

Since these were the Persians’ plans, the ambassadors were 
grudgingly allowed to enter the palace only after very many days. 
First, as was customary, they were feasted, they delivered the 
Emperor’s letter and handed over the captives. Then they departed, 
having found no sign of friendship at all. On the next day, the Persian 
chief minister of the palace?*® and Mebod asked the competence of 
the embassy. When they replied that they had come to treat for peace, 
the Persians refused to listen to their proposals on this, saying that 
they had been given no such instructions: having delivered their 
letter, the envoys would receive a reply and should quit Persian 
territory as speedily as possible. Since the envoys had now explained 
their brief, the Persians had quickly learned both the contents of the 
letter of the Roman Emperor and the whole purpose of the embassy: 
that the Emperor was ready to put an end to the hardships of the war, 
to surrender to the Persians without a struggle all of the part of 
Armenia over which they were fighting, to yield to them Arzanene 
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avtiyapilopEevoc tot Adpac to “Agovupdv ppovpiov. 

"ESéEatoO pév obv Kai abOic adtovds Pactretc 6 Mepodv, 
TpayxvtTyt SE YP@pEVOS TPG Exacta TOV PiravOpa@nwcs yeypap- 
HEvwv ovte anootryoso8a ENN nwomote tot} Adpac, od pGAASV 
ye TT THs NioiBiocg Tf Liyyadpwv, Gnep Kai avta éx ‘Pwopaiwv 
anioyvpiCeto Eyetv Tlépoac, ote pv EXattwoELv Tt TOV TaTpawV 
KTNPATOV, GAA’, Ei Ev Oldv TE EoTLV, Ec aUENOL adta éveyxeiv, 
el 6& 1], GAAG yap KataAeActppéva pvaAdeev. Xooponv pév yap 
TOV TAaTEPA ENN Wc’ Ei ye NEPITjV, lows TO ToLovoe ExpaEev dv Kai 
TO Adpas E_rKke Popaioic. tH yap TPOOKTHOAPLEVw TL Kai TodTO 
amoPpepAnKdti ody ottws aicoypov’ aioxyvvn dé Spoiws &raciw 
avOpwonotc Katatpoéobat Ta Tatpda. tadta cipynKacs 61a MeBo- 
dov mdAtv avdtoic Enoinoe KaTadnAov wc’ Eni tivi pEya ~po- 
vobvtecg aEtodat mpdc NUdV avaKopitec8at to Adpac; noiov 
VEVLKT]KOTEG NOAELOV; Totots EyKaAAwnCopEvot Tponaiotc; noi 
ofjta Kabvunéptepot yevouevor Tepo@v; GAN’ Sti ametpiac dpa- 
Eduevor tod Tayoodp® Kai nepiayaydovtec adbtov éc &AAOTE 
dArous yMpous, Emerdy NEpimAavMpEevon EF ‘AppEviac éxeivov 
cic ApCavnviy kai and ’ApCavnvijc tc Apueviav ddetav Eoyov oi 
‘Popaiot katadpapeiv thv Ew Mepodv: tH tor dpa PpevOvovtatr 
tows Kai peyadavyotdow brotonotvtes év EAGTTOVI poipa ta 
TiHEtEpa Keio8at. totwoav odv, EP, ‘Pwpator dco ovdE GAAWS 
avetopat tic ciptivns, ei pnz@ KatatiWévat péAAOLEV Kai Ta Goa 
mpdc Pao1rkéws Iovotiviavod éxouiCope8a yprata av’ Etoc. 

Tooavty peyadnyopia ypnoapévov Oppioda podic agei- 
Onoav Zayapiac te Kai Oeddmpoc Gyp1 tTp1ov dyn POivdvtwv 
UNnvOv Exeios Evotatpiyavtés TAVTWV TE TOV SVOYEPOv Ec TNETpav 
EAPOvtEC. Kai yap OVdE Soov GEpa KaBapov avanvedoat, ov pV 
mpokbdyat Ek Tod Téyouc, iva Evdtattm@pEvot Toav, Evveym@povv 
oic 1) MvAGKT TOV TpEOBEwv avEetpevn ETVYYAVEV, TO TE SWLGTLOV 
adto Cop@déc te Hv Kai Gdtdnvevotov Kai Wpa VEpouc Eco ta 
udALtoTa avapydsdtov, Wc doxeiv eivar TO ypTipHa EeipKtty. toic 
tovoiode toivuv detvoic Extetpippevouc dtagiiKav NOAA dv0- 
KoAM@TEpov abOic mpdc trv Exmdvodov avbtoic ypNoOdpEVOL, WC 
LTE TOV avayKaiwv Ec TO dnoyp@v ogion pEetad1d6vat tpiPerv tE 
TOV YpOvov Kai HaKpoTEpav avdtoic trhv nopsiav EpyaCeoGa. 
Hlac Yap NwEpac Od0v OMGc ayayoOvtEc Eni TA TNdOO, TH EMEETIC 
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also and to exchange the fortress of Aphumon for Daras. 

The Persian king gave the envoys a second audience and 
reacted harshly to each of the friendly proposals in the letter. He said 
that he would never abandon Daras, any more than he would Nisibis 
or Singara, which places also, he stressed, the Persians had taken 
from the Romans.’ Nor would he diminish his father’s possessions. 
If he could, he would increase them; if not, he would preserve what 
had been left him. Of his father, Khosro, he said, “If he had lived, 
perhaps he would have done this and handed Daras to the Romans. 
For it is no shame for one who has acquired something to give it 
away. But in the eyes of all men it is disgraceful to abandon one’s 
inheritance.’’ Having said this, he again addressed them through 
Mebod: ‘‘What are the Romans so proud of that they think to receive 
Daras from us? What war have they won? Of what trophies can they 
boast? Where have they beaten the Persians? The Romans seized 
upon Tankhosdro’s ineptitude, lured him from one place to another, 
and were able to invade the Persian East without opposition, while he 
wandered from Armenia to Arzanene and from Arzanene to 
Armenia. Perhaps this is why the Romans boast and preen them- 
selves, thinking that our state has been reduced. Let the Romans 
know,” he said, “‘that I shall never consent to peace unless they are 
also willing to pay the yearly payments that we received from the 
Emperor Justinian.” 

When Hormisdas had made this arrogant reply, Zacharias and 
Theodorus were finally dismissed, having spent almost three months 
there and having suffered all manner of discomforts. For the guard 
assigned to the envoys did not allow them to breathe fresh air or even 
put their heads out of the building where they were lodged. Their 
lodging itself was dark and poorly ventilated and particularly 
unsuitable for the summer, so that it actually seemed like a prison. 
When they had been worn out by these bad conditions, the Persians 
dismissed them and harassed them far worse on their return trip. For 
they supplied them with provisions insufficient for their needs, 
forced them to delay and made their journey very long. They led 
them forward for one day’s journey and on the next led them back by 
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dv EtEpacg atpanod Ec tobuNaArv Enavijyov, Ewo TOAAGV avi- 
ap@v avtob<s dvanAnoavtec, > Kai Exdtepov dpérEt voow 
Bapvtaty nepineceiv, EEMOnoav tic Ilepodv. 

"A@iKOPEvyS SE TaUTNS Tico ayyediacs napa Paoiréa ‘Pw- 
Laiwv Kai napa trv Tavtwv EAnida mpoonecovons (od yap d1On 
nanote Ilépoacg éni opixpoic ottw Kai Aiav ovuppetpoic trv 
eiptivnv pt mpoodéEEoGa1), Mavpikio pév eikdtwc éorpativev 
Eyeo8a1 tod NoAEWOU KATA TOV TpOYwWPOdVTA TpdOV, Kai Ta 
GAG TEPLEOKONEL, Oc Gv dunyenn olds te Ecoito PonOijoat toic 
mpaypao.v. ot 5é Ta pév GAAG ovkK Elye KaKH 16 OTPAdtEvLG: Kai 
yap trv Stavopny tdv ypnpatov éExenointo. 

(Suda X473 = vv.107-109) 
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10. (Exc. de Sent. 37) 

LVVEOTHKOTOS YAP Ett TOD THV TOAELiWV OTPATOD Kai TO NATB0C 
tic ‘Popaiwv otpatidc dedidtoc, KaipopvdAakodtvtos dé ei my 
dsiaonacbeiev Kai SMootev avdtoi Tic KAO’ EavtHv EMddov Katpdv 
dovp@opov (ES0EE SE TLol Tov Gpa Ndvtas Ampoopdyous vopt- 
Copévouc, Tovtovusg Kata THv TodEpiav SiaipEebEvtac eveniyetpr- 
TOUG MOLNOAL) .... 


1 cuveotnkotos Boissevain [ApeotnKdtosg Mai 2‘Pwpaiwv otpatiac [Pwyaixtic <dvuva- 
yEewc> Bekker 4 dé [51 Boissevain 


11. (Exc. de Sent. 38) 

‘Ot cindy nEepi TOV OKTAKOOIOV AEvKaV inmwv Dro ‘ACapéqBov 
GAdvtwv Kai E> OpiapPov ayPEvtwv Mnoiv O totoptKdc MEéEv- 
avépoc’ tatta por Hh aBovAia Kai  Katappdvnoic Aika 
épyaCovtar Kaka napaothoat PovAopEvw AEAEKTAL, Kai wc O 
Bedc, Hvika dv ov EvvemiAauPavyntat, Kai ta SoKobdVTa Ed 
BeBovActobar mepiayetat Eo tobvavtiov, Kai Wc dyav yaAEenov 
Kai TOAttEiav Sta@Oeipar SvvapEvov TO TOV DANKO@V AvHKOOV. 
Mavupiktoc pév yap 6 tav'Popaiwv otpatnydc eb BeBpovAedobat 
é60KeE1, Kai Ka’ Soov Oldv TE Tv GVOPONW TPOEYVY Tac Ad AOUG 
tOv mpdbewv anoPaoeic, tH SE TOV GAAwWV OTpaTHyOv dKoopia 
TH LN OVAGEat Ta TPC avTOD EipNnpEva TE Kai NapeyyunPEvta Ec 
EOYaTOV KiVdbVOL Ta “‘Popaiwmv TAace mpaypata. Kai ovy H 
otakeioa pév mpdc tod Nye“ovoc Kata te tO AovPtov kai 
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another path, until they had so distressed them that they both fell 
seriously ill. Then they sent them out of Persia. 

When the Roman Emperor received this news, which fell short 
of the hopes of all (for it was never expected that the Persians would 
reject a peace with such minor and very fair conditions attached), he 
properly ordered Maurice to prepare for the war in the appropriate 
way and he himself sought whatever other means he could to help in 
the circumstances. Furthermore, the army was well-disposed to- 
wards him because he had paid them. 


10. (Exc. de Sent. 37) 

When the enemy’s army had gathered, it was afraid of the size of the 
Roman force. It therefore waited for the Romans to disperse and 
offer an opportunity to attack and cause them damage, since some of 
the Persians thought that, while they would be difficult opponents 
when united, they would be easier to attack when scattered over 
hostile territory.”?! 


11. (Exc. de Sent. 38) 

Speaking of the eight hundred white horses captured by Azarephth 
and displayed in triumph, the historian Menander says: I have 
recorded these matters since I wish to demonstrate what great evils 
are caused by folly and arrogance and to show that when God Is not 
on one’s side he brings what seems a well-thought-out plan to failure, 
and that the disobedience of subordinates is a very dangerous thing 
which can ruin a state. Maurice, the Roman commander, seemed to 
have laid his plans well and, as far as a man could, to have taken 
precautions against unforeseeable developments. But the indiscip- 
line of the other generals and their failure to follow his orders 
brought the Romans into the gravest danger. For it was not merely 
that the army sent by the general against Dubius and Iberia met with 
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‘TBypiav tadta Evo tbyNGE OTPATLA LdvoV, adTOG dé 6 Maupi- 
Kiog ama@tc Kak@v Epeivev, GAAG KdKeivocg Ec tehevtaiac 
diwricOnoev EAridac, Suws drecw@On pdAtc. 


16 d:eqH0n [an 8 toW6n ? Boissevain 


12. (Exc. de Sent. 39) 
‘Ott } TOV TpocdSoKNnGEvtwv dvaPoAT, tov npoodoKroavta 
pabvpdotepov Statidnov. 


1 dvaBoAy [avayxn edd. npoodoxroavta [npocdoKGvta edd. 
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(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 29) 

‘Ou ‘Itaria 616 tév AoyytPapdav oxedov dnaca énendpOnto. 
510 57 Kai Ek Tig OvyKAT|TOV PovAtic Tiic MpeoPutEpac ‘Pons 
dia iepedoiv EK tod mpoeot@toc [tic] év “Poun tav iepov 
TELMVEVTWV TIVOV, TAPEYEVOVTO TpEGPELdPEVOL WC TOV adTO- 
Kpatopa toic éxeioe pépeoiv EnapKéoar. GAA’ O TlepouKkds 
mdAEnoc Ev ‘Appevia te kata tadtov Kai é¢ Ta TEpi trv Ewav 
EvveotnKas te Kai o0K GnoANyov, HGAAOV pév odv Eni Ta 
peiCova dvoyept ExtetvdpEevoc, ovdepiav aEAoyov ovveya- 
PNOE OTPATLAV TOV aVTOKPATOPA OvdSE TV AToypHoav toic 
EKELOE TPGYLAOL SUVapLV OTEIAGL. Guwe SE Kai EK TOV TAapdvtwv 
TE Ka EVOEYOMEVWV OTPATELLG TL Evvaysipac EoteAdEev 6 Baot- 
AEvc Kai THv GAANV EtiVETO EnipEAELGV TE Kai OTOLSTIV, El THC 
1ivac TOV Hyovupévwv tod AoyytBapdav EBvovc dSeEvmontar 
dM@poic bromeiBwv Kai pEeyiotac EmayyEeAAGpEVOS yapitac, dn 
te MAEiotoL TOV SvVaTaV LETETIBEVTO WC ‘Pwpaiouc THv EK TOU 
adTOKPATOPOG WMEAELAV TPOGdSEYOHEVOL. 
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1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 30) 
‘Ott Batavoc 6 tdv “ABdpwv Xaydvoc ovdeptic Apoprtic 7 
oKrywews AaPdpEvoc ovdée wevdt yodv Kata “‘Pwpaiwv aitiav 
aEimoas tiva ouvOeivar, GAAG yap Kai KaTa TOdE Opoiws TO EtOG 
Tapyitiov mpdc Paotdéa oteiAac, Wc Ta OvvTaYGEvTA KOPiCaITO 
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these reverses while Maurice suffered no ill effects, but Maurice 
himself was reduced to desperate straits and barely escaped.*” 


12. (Exc. de Sent. 39) 
If what is expected is delayed, he who is waiting is made to relax. 


24 


(Exc. de Leg. Gent. 29) 

Italy had been almost entirely devastated by the Lombards. There- 
fore, men were sent from the senate of Old Rome together with 
priests dispatched by the archbishop of Rome and they came as 
envoys to the Emperor to ask him to defend the lands there. 
However, the war with the Persians was raging both in Armenia and 
in the East, and not only was it not abating but was causing even 
greater difficulties. The result was that the Emperor was unable to 
send a considerable army or any force that was adequate for the 
situation there. Nevertheless, the Emperor did send a small army 
from the men whom he had available and he made great efforts to 
win over some of the leaders of the Lombards by approaching them 
with gifts and promising them very great rewards. Very many of the 
chiefs did accept the Emperor’s generosity and came over to the 
Romans.’ 


25 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 30) 

When in this year? Baian as usual sent Targitius to the Emperor to 
receive the agreed payment (which was eighty thousand nomismata 
per year) and when Targitius had returned to him with the gold and 
the merchandise which he had bought with some of the money, then 
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TOV YPHHaTwV (dydorT|Kovta Sé yIAIddEG OnTpyov Eig Etoc 
EKQOTOV VOMLOUGTWV), Emerdt) TOV TE GAAOV PdpPToOV, Sv &K TdOv 
XPNHatwv Everopevoato, Kai td ypvoiov Eywv EnavijKEv wc 
avtov, Ekeivoc dvaloxvvTOTata Kai PapBapwtata Govw napa- 
AVoas Tas OvvOT|Kac, Gc MPO TiPEptov tic Kaioapoc émPavta 
THxNS EvOBC Ev Apyaic Exoijoato, Kai NavotpaTia Kivijoac 
GpiKkveitat KATA 51) TOV Ldov TNotapov pEtaEd Lippiov ndAEwWc 
Kai Liyyndovoc. kai yequpodv Eneyeipet tov podv, éExiPovAevbov 
Hév Lippio ci] mOAEt Kai napaotrHoacbar tavtTHV PovAdpEvoc, 
deioac S5& un StakwAvGein mpdc¢ TOV “Pwpaiwv tHv Exipvaat- 
TOVTWV EV LiyyNSOovt Kai Tv EK TOAAOD Tod ypovov nEipay te kai 
ENLOTHUNV AdTOV Ev Taic diamAEovoaIc TOV NOTAaLOV vavoiVv 
bmevdopevoc, PovAdpEvds te TPO <tOD> THv PovaAry éc 16 
Mavepov ExnEoEiv TO EyxEipnua TEeAeMoao#al, TAOIAa OvVvayEi- 
pas Kata trv dvw Tlavvawviav cic tov “lotpov moAAG Bapéa, kai 
Ob KATA AGYOV THs vavtNnyiKTIS TEXYVNSG, Gus EK TOV EvévtTaV 
HaKpdc OvpNNEGHEVOS OTpAaTLaTLOAS Vacs Kai TOAAOUS Ev adTaic 
EmiBiBdoac OnAitac EpEtac TE OD KATA KOGLOV GAAG PapBapiKdc 
TE Kai GVMLGAWS Taig KMmaIg TOTTOVTag TO Hdwp, KIVvToUs 
aOpdov taic te EnaKtpiot KATA TOV NOTAPOV, Kai avTOSG PETA 
nmaons tic ABadpwv otpatidc neCi] 51a tic Lippuavijs mopevd- 
HEVOG vYOov, Tapayivetat KaTG TOV Laov NOTaPOv. 
Avatapay8évtwv 5& THO Ev Taic ndAEo1 TaUTAIs ‘PwLaiwv 
kai TO éyxeipnua ovvvonodvtwv, Tov te év Liyyndovi otpa- 
THyYOD XH8ov tovUvopa otEeiAavtoc mpdc tov Xaydvov Kai 
ENEPWTAVTOG 6 tt dt] Kai PovAdpEVOs, Eiprvnc PEePaiac te Kai 
Miiag GLVEOTM@ONS avTm te Kai “PwMpaioic, mpdcg TOv Ldaov 
GPIKETO NOTALOV, Gua SE AEYOVTOG Wc OL TEPLOWETAL YEMuPOdV 
ETLYELPODVTOG AvTOD TOV TOTaPOV, OLK EMLTPEMOVTOG SAWS Tod 
QvTOKPaTOpoOc Od KaTa “PHOYGiMv TL UNnYaAVapEVOS E~n Bov- 
Aco8at mHyvbval tHv yé~upav, GAAwco SE Kata LKAavHvav 
yopeiv, kai diameparovpEevoc tov Laov EntBaivov te &> tHv 
‘Pwpaiwv adOic tov “Iotpov dSiaBrjoec8ar Kat avtdv, nmAOiwv 
avdtH TOAAGV rapa tod ‘Popaiwv avtoKpatopos éc¢ trv diaPaociv 
nmapaocKkevalopevwav’ todto yap d7 Kai TpdTEpov TpPdc YapLv tod 
‘Popaiwv Baciréwcs mpGEar kai moAAGGS aixyparAotov pupiddac éK 
thc ‘Pwpaiwv yiic LKAavynvoic dedovAMpEvav ErEvPEpas adOic 
‘Papaiois dnodobvat. viv dé DBpioGat pév EXeye TPdc avtTaV Ob 
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the Khagan of the Avars, without seeking an excuse or a pretext or 
even troubling to invent a false charge against the Romans, suddenly 
with a most barbarous lack of shame broke the treaty which he had 
made with Tiberius immediately after he had become Caesar.?°* With 
his whole army he came to the Save between Sirmium and 
Singidunum and began to bridge the river, having as his object the 
city of Sirmium, which he wished to capture.’** Fearing that he 
would be prevented from bridging the river by the Romans who were 
guarding Singidunum and being wary of their long expertise and skill 
with the ships that sailed on the river, he wished to complete his 
undertaking before his designs became known. Therefore, he 
brought together on the Danube in Upper Pannonia many huge ships 
and he built large troop-transports not according to shipwrights’ 
standards but from what was available on the spot. He loaded them 
with many soldiers and oarsmen, who rowed not in rhythm but ina 
barbarously uncoordinated manner, and sent the vessels en masse 
down the river,’?’ while he with the whole of his army marched by 
way of the island of Sirmium?” and reached the river Save. 

The Romans in these cities were thrown into consternation, 
and, when they realised what the aim was, the general at Singi- 
dunum,””? whose name was Sethus, sent to the Khagan and asked him 
what his purpose was in coming to the river Save while there was a 
firm peace and friendship between him and the Romans. He also said 
that if he tried to bridge the river absolutely without the Emperor’s 
permission, he would not stand idly by. The Khagan replied that he 
wished to build the bridge not with any designs against the Romans, 
but in order to attack the Slavs. When he had crossed the river and 
reached Roman territory, he would again cross the Danube against 
the Slavs if the Roman Emperor had a large number of vessels ready 
for him for the crossing. He pointed out that he had done this earlier 
to please the Roman Emperor and had freed and returned to the 
Romans many tens of thousands of captives from Roman territory 
who were in slavery amongst the Slavs. Now, he said, he had been 
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BovAopévwv TO ovvtayPEv THVIKadtTa TEAOS Napa CYdV Kad’ 
EKMOTOV Etoc EN abtOv KatatWéval, Kai mpEoPeEIc 5é “ABdpwv 
OTAaAEVTAG TPdG AvTAV avypToOal, 51a tabtad te KEI & tov 
Ldov. kai Exi tovtTw mpEoPeEic ExéAEvoe 5EEao0a1 nap adtod tov 
LAPov otarnoopEevovug dv avtod > TOV avtoKpatopa Kai 
aitjoovtac mapacKkevdoar Kata tov “Iotpov avtd ta nAoia 
diameparodabar pEAAOVTL Kata LKAGUHVav, duvvetv te EAeyev 
EXEL EtOILMS TOs voptCoLEvous pEYicTOUG Tapa te “ABdpoic 
Kai “Pwpaiots SpKouc, Oo obdepiav tiva Kata“ Pwopaiwv f Kata 
Tig Lippiov ndAEws UNYav@pevoc PAGBnv, GAM Eni tH tod 
EBvouG TOV LKAGUHVaV ENS TH yE~upav PovAOoLTO nHEaGOat. 

Tadta ov mot pév ovtE LHO9W avTH ovtE Toic Ev Liyynddovi 
é50Ket “Pwpaioig’? Sumo dé ote napacKevty ikaviv éExew 
OidHEVOL, OTPATLWTOV TE GAiyov adTOIC NapdvVTwV Kai Spopdda@v 
VEOV TOAAGV OV TAPOVGGV, Oia Tic KIVYOEWS TAvTHS EEainvyc 
TE Ki ATPOGSOKNIwWS yevouevNns, Gua te tov Xaydvov 41- 
anersiv apfapéevon kai SiapaptvpacGat, Wc adTdc HEV TAs TpPdcG 
“Papaious cuvteGetpévats avtd mEpi tic eiptvns éppévor ovv- 
Or\Katc, Kata dé THv Eavtod te Kai ‘Pwyaiwv moAEpiwv LKAav- 
NHvdv yopaev ovd« apéEEtar tov Epyov tig yepupwoewe’ si 5é TIC 
Bapproot ‘Pwpaiwyv Ev yobv dgeivai BéAoc Kata THv Enyet- 
POVVTMV TNYVOVAL TV YEMUPAV, YIVMOKELV AVTOVG Hc adTOI TTC 
aitias tic TOV ONOVSaV TipEAvTO KaTaAvOEWGS, Kai TO évtEedBEev 
dite EkTOAEUMOaVTAs aDTOUS TO ABapwv EBVOc LT WEpEoOat 6 TL 
dv nmap avt@v 7 Popaiwv nyepovia na8n. tatta deicavtes oi év 
Liyyndovi tov< S6pKovus yobv avtov dépvbvat TPoCEKaAODVTO. Kai 
Oc Napavtika tovcs te APapikovs dyvvev SpKoucs Cigos onacd- 
HEvoG Kai EnapaodpEevoc Eavt® te kai TH ABdpwv EOver navti 
wc, ci KATA Pwpaiwv tl unYav@pEvoc yepupodbv BovAEvotto tov 
Laov, dno Eigouc pev avtdc te Kai TO APdpwv drav dvarwbein 
MvAov, Tov dé OVpavov dvwOEV avtoic Kai TOV Eni TOD OVpavod 
Beov ndp Exagryoetv, Kai Ta TEpLE Spy Kai tac bAas avdtoic 
émineceiobar, Kai TOV Ladov noTapov brEepPAvoavta ovyKaArv- 
yetv avdtovs. toradtta PapBaptkGco dmopoodpEevoc 6 Xaydvoc’ 
viv, €gn, Kai TOG Papaious SpKouc duvovat PovAonuat. kai dua 
TTEL Tap’ avdtav, ti d17) miotodv te Kai oePdopov Exel vopiCotev, 
Ka’ ob tovs Opvbvtac THv Tod GEod pviv, Tv EntopKoiev, ovK 


¢ ~ 


éExpevEec0ar. Tapayphya obv 6 tig Liyynddvoc ndAEWS THv 
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injured by the Slavs who had refused to pay him the yearly tribute 
due from them and had killed the Avar envoys sent to them.?°° For 
these reasons he had come to the Save. To this end he told Sethus to 
receive envoys from him and send them on to the Emperor in order 
that they might ask him to make ready the vessels on the Danube for 
the Khagan since he intended to cross over to attack the Slavs. He 
said that he was ready to swear the oaths that were the strongest 
amongst the Romans and the Avars that he was not planning any 
harm to the Romans or the city of Sirmium but that he wished to 
construct the bridge for an attack upon the Slavic nation. 

These assurances were believed neither by Sethus nor by the 
Romans in Singidunum. However, they did not consider that they 
had an adequate force since they had few soldiers available and many 
of the swift warships were absent because the movement of the Avars 
had happened suddenly and unexpectedly. Moreover, the Khagan 
was beginning to threaten and aver that he himself was abiding by the 
terms of the peace with the Romans and that he would not cease to 
work on the bridge since he was proceeding against the Slavs, the 
enemies of both himself and the Romans. Furthermore, if any 
Roman dared to hurl one weapon against those working to build the 
bridge, they should be clear that they were the first to break the treaty 
and, since as a result they would have provoked the Avar nation to 
war, they could not complain at whatever the Roman Empire 
suffered at their hands. 

Having these fears, the authorities in Singidunum asked Baian 
to swear the oaths. He immediately drew his sword and swore the 
oaths of the Avars, invoking against himself and the whole Avar 
nation the sanction that, if he planned to build the bridge over the 
Save out of any design against the Romans, he and the whole Avar 
tribe should be destroyed by the sword, heaven above and God in the 
heavens should send fire against them, the mountains and the forests 
around fall upon them and the river Save overflow its banks and 
drown them. Thus were the barbarian oaths sworn by the Khagan. 
‘‘Now,”’ he said, “I wish to swear the Roman oaths,” and he also 
asked what they held to be a sure and binding guarantee that if one 
who swore by it broke his oath, he would not escape the wrath of 
God. The archbishop of Singidunum, through those who were acting 
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apyiepwovvnyv Siénwv tac Peoneciac PiPAouc abte 61a tHv év 
pHEoW Tac ayyediac diaKopilovtwv <évexeipicev>* Kai dc SoAE- 
potata nag EnikpvyapEevoc tov vobtv dviotatai te ék tic 
Kabédpac Kai obdv PdPw SPev TOAAD® Kai ceBPdouati tadta 
mpoonoinodpevoc déyeo8ar Kai mpooKvvijoac mpobvpdtata 
Opvv Kata tod AGANGavtos Ta Ev Taic ayiatc SiP8Epatc Arata 
Beod pndév <tv> eipnuévwv tap’ adtod drayevoeoOa. déye- 
Tal TOLYAPODV 6 LHPoc tovc nap avtov mpéoPEtc kai GntooTEAAEL 
cic Thv PaotAtiba Tipepiom TH adtoKpdtopt. 

"Ews 6& of te nmpéoPetc thy éxi thv PaciAevovoav noAtw 
650v dijvvov, Kai 6 avdtoKpatwp gyEedrAE tadta dkovoecGat, 6 
Xaydvoc Ev pEow StapEedAtjoas ovdév ndON ONoOVvdT Kai TOAD- 
YElpia, OLUMAONS aAvTH tic APdpwv we sizeiv oTpaTias¢ ovp- 
Novovoyns, EYEPUPOV TOV TOTAPOV, <THV yépupayv TEAEo>OFvat 
BovAdpEvoc mpiv 7 O avtoKpatwp avdtodD Ovvvorfoas tO Bov- 
AEvpa StaKkwAvetv adTOV EK TOV EvOvVTOV ENLYELPTOOL. 

82 Eveyeipicev add. Hoeschel 86 dpvu de Boor [6pvv A Spvvot Niebuhr 87 té&v add. 
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2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 31) 

‘Ol AMLKOLEVOV TOV TPEGBEwv TOV ABapowv Ec Tv Paolrida Kai 
aitobvTMV TOV ADTOKPATOPA TapacKEvdoa Tac vais TH Xayava 
kai Ti oTpat1a tTHv ABdpav éc tov “Iotpov d1apnoopévy Kata 
LKAavnvdv (Gappodvta yap Hon tov Xayavov Ec trv PtdAiav trv 
avtod trv yépupav te Eo TOV Laov EpyaCecBa1 notapov Kai 
BovAEa8at tovs Kotvots ExOpods avtod te Kai Pwpaiwv XKAav- 
nvovs Extpiyat), Tadta dnayyEetAdvtov, evOvc péEv To Enryeipnpa 
Kai trv Evvoiav tod Xaydvov S1éyvo cagdc 6 avtoKpatap, Wc 
Tv nNOAW TO Lipptov EEEAEiv PovAdpEVOG EpyaCoito thy yé- 
pvpav anokwdboat PovAdpEvocs trv TOV GvayKaiwv EioKoLdrVv, 
OTMS MUG TapactHooito trv NOAtv (Ov yap Hv anoxpaoas 
dandvas é¢ avtIVv TpoaTOVEPEVOG, TT CUVEOTHON TPdc APapouc 
ciptivyn Sappa@v), anopOv sé otpatiGc, oti AEyM MPO THv 
"ABadpwv Sbvapiv dvtitabopévnc, GAA’ ovdée dAtyiotns Src 
bTApPYovGTNS AUTH, NRAVTOV TOV OTPATLOTLKOV KATAAOYWV Ec TOV 
mpdc Tlépoac noAepov Ev Appevig TE Kai TH] HEON TOV TOTALAV 
EVNOYOANMEVOV, AnEMpooTOLEito SPEV Wo OL GvVVOT|OUC TO 
BovAevdév 16 Xaydavo, Epaoxe 5é PobAcoGat pEv Kai adTOG KATA 
LkAavnvaev advtov<s ywopijoat NoAAG tic ‘Pwpaiwv éenikpateiac 
dyovvtwv, obK elvat SE Tijc EmtyerprjoEews TOV Katpdov ABapoic 
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as intermediaries, immediately proffered him the holy books. He, 
most treacherously concealing his intent, stood up from his throne, 
pretended to receive the books with great fear and reverence, threw 
himself on the ground and most fervently swore by the God who had 
spoken the words on the holy parchment that nothing of what he had 
said was a lie. Thereupon Sethus received his envoys and sent them 
off to the Emperor Tiberius in the capital. 

While the envoys were still on the road to the imperial city and 
the Emperor was still to hear the news, the Khagan meanwhile did 
not relax his efforts but with all zeal and a large workforce (for the 
whole Avar army, as it were, joined in the work) continued to build 
the bridge over the river, wishing <the bridge to be completed> 
before the Emperor should learn of his plan and attempt to stop what 
he was doing. 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 31) 

The envoys of the Avars reached the capital and asked the Emperor 
to make ready the ships for the Khagan and the Avar army which 
would cross the Danube to attack the Slavs. They said that the 
Khagan, enthused with friendship towards him, was building a 
bridge on the river Save and wished to destroy the Slavs, the common 
enemies of himself and the Romans. When they delivered their 
message, immediately the Emperor realised clearly the aim and 
intent of the Khagan, that he was building the bridge because he 
wished to take Sirmium and wanted to cut off the transportation of 
supplies so that he might starve the city into surrender. (Trusting in 
the peace treaty with the Avars, Tiberius had not laid up adequate 
supplies in the city.) The Emperor did not have an army available - I 
do not mean an army capable of opposing the Avar horde, since he 
lacked even a tiny force - because all the military units were occupied 
with the war against the Persians in Armenia and Mesopotamia. He, 
therefore, pretended that he did not recognise what the Khagan was 
planning and said that he too was eager that they attack the Slavs, 
who were causing much damage to the Roman Empire. However, 
this was not a good time for the Avars to make an attack, since the 
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ovpgépovta, Tovpkwv dn mepi Xepodva totpatonedevpévwv 
Kai tayeiav aicOnoi avtav, Tv tov lotpov diarepaiwbdot, 
deCopévov. GAAG Emtoyeiv yap vdv elvat KaAdv abtobs Kai 
bmepParéobat trv ExiyeipNnoLv. adtdc dé OV MOAAOD Ypdovov THv 
dtdvotav yv@oeo8ar TovpKav, 6roi 51) Kai tio Epddou tHhv 
évvoiav Exouev, Kai TAUTHV STANV NOINOoELV TO Xayavo. 

Tatdta obdk EAa0e tov ABapwv npeofevthy éEenitndes npdc 
Tod PactrAEwWs ovpnendAacpEva, Kai > TOV AN TovbpKov adtoic 
mpoBparrAdpEevos PdoPov EpéeEertv TAmile tio Extvoiac adtovc. 
éd0Ee 6 obv meiBecOar Kai ovvetiPeto NadvtMs EMLGYHOELV TOV 
Xayavov: Tv dé ovtos 6 WaALOTA Evaywv avtov dei Kai TApOTpU- 
vov &¢ TOV Kata “Pwpaiwv moAEepov. Kai obtoc pEv dpa éq’ Oic 
UMEOYETO TOAAG KOpLodpEvoc EFMpUNoE Tic Baoctridoc: Kai 
ovvépn Kata tHv TAAvpi@v adtov Stodevovta PETA TOV TPO- 
TEUTOVTWV OAiyOV “PMHatwMv MPdG TOV KATATPEYOVTMWV TTVv 
yopav LKAavynvOv avaipeO7var. 

Od moddai dé StEdSpapov Nepal, Kai napavtiKa EtEpoc 
kev €k tol Xaydvov otarsic Ec trv Pactrida mpeoPevtic, 
LoAayosc tovvopa, dc eicddov Tpdc PacirEa TUY@V Yavepotata 
HSN Kai peta yopviic Tic avatdeiac Ep ddE Wc 6 Laos pév Sn 
SLATEPPAKTAL MOTALOS yepupwlEic HABdv tt vopiw SraPePar- 
oto8atr TO yap mpodnAdtatov év eiddo1 EyEIV Woyos TH 
AEyovtt Kai ovdEnia ENYavT ‘Pwopaiovc ExapKéoar Lippiw tH 
NMOAEL, UN|TE TPOMTIS PTE ENV EtTEPAc TIVdS PonBEiac 51a Tod 
MOTAaHOD TO AOIMOV Eco avTHV EOMAEvVOOHEVNC, TANV si UH 
TOGAUTN ‘Pwpaiwv agikotto NANOS Oc Svvapet Kai Pia trv TE 
tOv ‘ABGpwv aneAdoat otpatiav Kai diaAdoat thv yégupay. 
yptivar yodv tov avtoKpdtopa pndapna@co exmoAeGoat pac 
EVEKA TOAEWS EDTEAOUS, HGAAOV SE yUTPAc (tTadTH yap avtt 
dyjnovGev Eyprjoato tH A€EEL), ABapouc te Kai Tov TOV ABapwv 
Xayavov, Gar’ eCayayovta o@ouc &navtac tov Ev avTT otpatt- 
@Tasc Te Kai oikTTOpAc, Ov UNV GAAG Kai Goa Eotiv avtoic TOV 
MépeoOat SvLVAaPLEVWV KTNUGTWV, NapaywpToal TM KXayavw tic 
NOAEWS YoVT|G Te Kai Eprpov to Aoindv KabeotwoNs. dSEdol- 
Kéval yap avdtov pT] vbv pEv Ttaic tic Eiprvns EupEvEetV mpO00- 
mMOLoivto  Pwpaior ovvOrjKalc, pExpt TOV Kata Tlepodv 61a801vto 
nmOdEpov, Sra8Epevor SE petemEerta Mavotpatia Kata ABdpwv 
YW PT/GOLEV, ETOLLOTATOV ENITELYLOWA TAUTHV YE OT|MOV TV MOAI 
Eyovtec Kat avt@v Kai ote ToTaLG petad peyiota ovte pv 
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Turks were encamped at Cherson and they would quickly hear if the 
Avars crossed the Danube. It would be better if they withdrew and 
postponed their assault. He himself would shortly learn the in- 
tentions of the Turks and where they proposed to attack, and he 
would pass on this information to the Khagan. 

The Avar envoy was aware that this story had been purposely 
put together by the Emperor, who hoped by confronting them with 
fear of the Turks to divert them from their object. The envoy, who 
was the major advocate continually urging war with the Romans, 
seemed to go along and agreed to refer the whole matter to the 
Khagan. He departed the capital with many gifts for what he 
promised to do. But it happened that while he was crossing Ill yricum 
with his small Roman escort he was killed by Slavs who were raiding 
the area. 

Only a few days had passed when suddenly another envoy from 
the Khagan, whose name was Solakh, arrived at the capital. When he 
was granted an audience with the Emperor he declared boldly and 
with a complete lack of shame, “‘I think it is a waste of words to 
inform you that the river Save has now been cut by a bridge. To 
inform those who know of what is very clear to them merely brings 
blame upon the speaker. Since in future food or any other assistance 
cannot be brought to the city of Sirmium by river, there is no strategy 
which will protect the Romans there unless a Roman army comes 
large enough to drive the Avar army away by force and break the 
bridge. The Emperor ought not make war upon the Avars and the 
Khagan of the Avars over one worthless city (or rather ‘a jar’, which 
is the expression he used), but should withdraw from it unharmed all 
the soldiers and civilian occupants together with all of their movables 
and leave the city stripped and deserted for the Khagan. The Khagan 
fears that at present the Romans are pretending to adhere to the 
peace treaty only until they settle the war with the Persians. When 
they have settled that, then they will throw their whole army against 
the Avars, having Sirmium as a very suitable bridgehead against 
them and being separated by no river or any other obstacle. For it is 
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Etépa tivi Svoywpia NavteA@cs drerpyopevor. cagéc te elvar kai 
MAVEPMTATOV Wc OK Eni KAAD TH “APapov, eiptivns tH adto- 
Kpatopl Mpdcg adtovd<e otabEPGc GuLvEGTwONS, THALKadta nEpi 
THv TOAW TO Lippiov @Kodsoproato teiyn. yaipetv pév yap 
EpaoKke TOV Xaydvov Kai Exi toic Ka Exaotov Etoc oteddo- 
pEvoic adTme napa PacirEws SM@poic’ KaAdV yap bndpyetv ktipa 
Kai ypvodv kai Gpyupov kai pév obv éoO7ta onpikhv: dnadvtov 
5 obv d&toxtyntotepov elvar tovtov Kai TILLMTEPOV TTV WoXTV, 
nEpi Ho PoBovpEVOV avtov Kai avadoyiCouEVOV, Wc Ta TOAAG 
tOv sic TOV POdoavtTa ypdovov Kat Exeivyv Stnov Thy yopav 
EnerA0dvtwv EBVHvV torovtoicg SMpotc ‘Pwpaior mpoderedoavtec 
téhoc &¢ Kaipov EmOEpevor navwdrEcOpia SiéegPetpav, odK dno- 
otNoEoOat Tic EmiyeipTjoewes, od SMpotc, OvK Enayyeriaic, oby 
ETEP Tivi TOV TAVTOV, Tpiv av THV TOALV TO LiptoV YELpwod- 
HEVOG THVv LipplavTy Gnaocav OiKELm@ONTAL VISOV, fv Stkald6tata 
Kai mpoorKetv avt® [nraidwv mpdotepov xthpa yevouévyy, 
abvtav S5& bro “ABdpov nodAgunPévtav, wo EvtedOev Kai Ta 
KTTMATA KATE TO EiKOG AUTO HGAAOV Kai Od ‘PMpaiots apudCerv. 

Tatta étapace pév, kai trv dtdvouav detviic O16 te Opytic 
Kai AbmNs ovvéyee TOD AVTOKPATOPOS: Toic Eikdot 5é, wc Evijv, 
Adyots Kai adTOG YPNOGpEVOG avTEAEEEV WdE: wo obtE Suvdper 
Kai dvdpseia yetpdc ote copia mEpiTjAGEV Huds 6 Xaydvoc, dAAG 
ciprvac te Kai ovvOrKac Kai Bedv tov dpobEVTA KabvPpicac, 
mTavti Tov SijAov. mAEOV 5é Guwcs OVdSEV ADTH THv aniotiav olpar 
napéeiv’ GGttov yap av avtTe piav tdv Ovyatépwv Kateyyunow, 
dvoiv brapyovoG@v, T TO Lipptov thy MOA EKov napadwow. si 
dé ye Suvdpet Kai Bia tavthv éEEA01, kai obtw tov bBpicpévov 
nmap avtod Sedv Ekdikov GvapEVOV ADTOG TKIOTA TL KATAMpPO- 
éo0at tic ‘Popaiwv moAtteiac EvvonPeinv mote. 

"Eni TovtOLc TOV NMpEOPELTHV ANOTELWAPEVOS TAPEGKEDL- 
aCeto EK TOV EVOVTOV TH MOAEL GLUVELV, OTPATIAV HEV, ws EPONV 
cipnkac, ovdé Bpayeidv tiva Eywv, oTpatnyouvc 6é Kai Hyepwovac 
Kai Aoyayovs otédAwv, Tovs pEv 61a TI TAAvpi@v, tovcs 5€ 514 
Aadpatiac, a> dv thv moAtv 51a Ppoupac Exotev. 
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clear and most obvious that, at a time when there was a secure peace 
between the Emperor and the Avars, he did not surround the city of 
Sirmium with such strong walls for their benefit.” 

The envoy continued that the Khagan was satisfied with the 
gifts sent each year to him by the Emperor; for gold, silver and silken 
clothes were valuable commodities. However, since life was more 
valuable and desirable than all of these, he had been worrying about 
this and reflecting that many of the peoples who beforetimes had 
come to this land had first been enticed with such gifts by the 
Romans, who in the end had attacked and destroyed them utterly. >°! 
Therefore, he would not abandon his attempt for gifts, under threats 
or through any other pressure at all, until he had taken the city of 
Sirmium and was in possession of the whole isle of Sirmium, which, 
as a former possession of the Gepids, most justly belonged to him, 
since they had been conquered by the Avars, with the result that what 
had been theirs rightly belonged to him rather than to the Romans. 

This declaration caused consternation and threw the mind of 
the Emperor into a terrible turmoil of anger and grief. Nevertheless, 
as best he could, he summoned the appropriate words and replied, 
“It is clear to every single person that the Khagan has outflanked us 
not through force or bravery of his troops or through wisdom, but by 
scorning the treaty of peace and God by whom he swore. But, I think, 
his treachery will bring him no more gains. I should rather betroth to 
him one of my two daughters than willingly surrender the city of 
Sirmium. Even if he should take it by force, I, while awaiting the 
retribution of God whom he has so insulted, shall never consent to 
abandon any part of the Roman state.” 

With these words he dismissed the embassy and prepared to 
defend the city as best he could under the circumstances. Since, as I 
have already said, he did not have even a small army, he sent out 
generals, counts and tribunes, some through Illyricum, some through 
Dalmatia, to hold the city with the aid of garrison troops.*” 
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26 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 19) 

‘Ot napeoKevdleto 6 TiPépiog diaAtoar tov mpdc Tépoac 
NOAELOV. ToLyapobv ots apéoav TH Baolrel, dgino éni 
tovtw Zayapiav év toic ‘Pwyaiwv te kai Tlepodv peBopioic 
mpeoPevodpevov Kai adOic Sv by Kai modAdKic éni taic 
TOLAUTALG EXELPOTOVTOE xpEiaic. 6 SE GPIKOpEVOG Kai S7jAOV 
KaTaoTHOas, Ep @ Enoijoato wo Tlépoas tv dort, 6 pév 
dntipyev Ev tovtoic, Pacirevds 5é Tlepo@v Exnépnet “Avdiyav. 
ovtog S& AvP Kata tooobtov Exéppwv TE Tv Kai npaypaot 
NAEIGTOLG OpIAToac, Kad’ Goov TE AdTS Eni paxpdtatov Kai ta 
tod xypovov Evvéfaivev éEniogppayiCovt: TH navy ynpadréw td 
VOUVEYEG. 

"Enerdn 5& ovvnAGEtHv ayxod Tig MOAEWS tot Adpac, Edv 
toic Kai ot tv éExeivy noAEwMV ‘Poyaiwv te Kai Iepodv 
NyeHovec, ot pév S17 EEnptvovto Exaotor diareyOnodopevor nepi 
Tov Stwc SEov KatabEDOal TOV NdAELOV’ 6 OE YE TOV LEBOpiwv 
AEyOHEVOG Tpotiktwp (SnAoi 5é mapa ‘Popaiotcs tov é¢ todto 
Katadeyopevov aEiacg tov Bacideitov npooKeraocttiv), obtos 67 
obv KateoKevaoe KaAbBac, Ev aic EedAov Exatépac nodtEiac 
npéoBetc ta cipnpeva StacKéenteoGar tovto yap To AEttovpynpa 
dvwbév te kai €€ apyiic TH NpoTiktopt ENITETPATTAL. NAPACKEDL- 
ac8Evtwv obv THv Toldvde EvdtaITHUATOV, Kai yevopévon Ev TH 
avtT® tod ‘Avdiyav te kai Zayapiov Kai tHv tio nEptotkidoc 
apyovtwv, tov pév ‘Avityav tv ovvédEevolv motovpEevon EK Tod 
Adpac, Zayapiov 5é &k tod Mapdtc, Kai adOic ody HttoOVv taic 
avTAIC YpOLEVwWV SiKkaLoAoyiaic, alonep Kai év Taic TpoTépatc 
mpeoPeiaic’ Kai TOv pév TlepoGv PovAopEevav KopiCec8ar and 
‘Popaiov ta Ooamep Ex TAciotov ypovov cim@bEoav yprpata ta 
dtoporoynOEvta Exi tOv ‘lovotiviavod ypdovav, MPO TOvTOIG 
Eye Kai T0 Adpac, t&v 5é 51) ‘Popaiov é& évavtiac dnioyupiCo- 
HEVOV DOTE UNSEV KATATLBEVAL LTTE LTV WONEP TIUTHATAG TLVOG 
mpiacGar tv Eiprvnyv, GAAG yap Kai dvacwoac8at ano Ilepodv 
tO Adpac, dvtdAAaypa pévto. mapéyovtac trv && apyiic epo- 
appeviav te Kai ApCavnvryyv dvev tov Gupotépac yw@pac oikn- 
TOPWV TOV GoOL TH Popaiwv mpooeyaprnoav noAtteia: TAciotwv 
obv, WonEp Eikdc, Eni THAIKW TPGypLATL NPOEVHVEYHEVOV Adywv 
Kai tikiota cic Epyov ayGEvtwv, UTE LTV TH OvLMoVia Gugoiv 
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26 


1. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 19) 

Tiberius was making an attempt to end the war with the Persians. 
Since this was the Emperor’s wish, he again sent Zacharias, who had 
often been appointed to such a task, on an embassy for this purpose 
to the border between the Romans and the Persians. He arrived, 
explained for what purpose he had come to the Persians, and waited 
there. The Persian king sent Andigan, a man of wisdom and wide 
experience, in that he had lived a very long time and his great age had 
strengthened his good sense.*”? 

When they met near to the city of Daras, and with them the 
governors of the Roman and Persian cities there, both sides prepared 
to discuss how they might end the war. The so-called protector of the 
borders (which in Latin indicates one appointed to the rank of 
imperial guardsman) made ready the tents in which the envoys of 
both states would examine the proposals (a duty which from the very 
beginning has been entrusted to the protector).°°* When this housing 
had been made ready and Andigan, Zacharias and the governors of 
the neighbourhood had assembled - Andigan coming from Daras, 
Zacharias from Mardis*® -, they rehearsed the same arguments as on 
the earlier embassies. The Persians wished to receive from the 
Romans the money which had customarily been paid for a very long 
time and which had been agreed upon in Justinian’s reign, and they 
also wanted to keep Daras. The Romans, to the contrary, were 
determined to pay nothing nor to buy peace for an indemnity, as it 
were, and they wished to recover Daras from the Persians, offering in 
exchange Persarmenia (as they had from the beginning) and 
Arzanene excepting those inhabitants of both lands who had 
defected to the Roman Empire.*°* When, as was appropriate, a great 
many words had been spoken upon this important issue and no 
progress had been made (since the sides could not reach agreement), 
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toiv pepoiv EvpBaivdvtwv GAArAotc, Tov ‘Avdiyav napakpov- 
cac8at Zayapiav bnotonroavta Ep wd VEGOa1 GvvOr} Kas OvK &c 
TO EevMpEnéc, GAAG yap Navtn dovpPopors TY ‘Popaiwov dapyi, 
wdavar Aéyetat toidde’ teiyn Kai mUAGL Kai Ei TL TOLOUTOV, @ 
GvVSPEG, PVAAKTHPLOV, PvLAGTTELV HEV, Wc EiKdc, dSvvoEtaL Kai 
NOAw Kai noAiteiav SAnv’ Ev oic SE TLYYaVOVvOLV Oi TOUTOIC 
NEPIMEPPAYHEVOL, KPUTTELV <Ov> Addtov. PrN yap dei yer- 
povtar Ta mpdypata Kai ta SoKodvTad nwo GdnAa KaVeotavar 
mpotiOnot taic axoaic donep En Gyopac Ev PavEepG TH Povdro- 
wévw mpiao8ar via. toryapodv Kai NpEeic EEemiotdpeba trv 
‘Pwpaiwv apynv morépotc avtepeidovoayv mAEiotots Kai NOAAG- 
YOOE Tig oikovpEvys SnAG KivOvOaV Kai TH duvdpeEt pEpEpio- 
wévynv oxyedov Eg Exdotw PapBapw yével, Kai thv Kad pac 
noditeiav O0K &NO TpdOTOD “Pwpaior ytv@oKovoi pndevi tdv 
NAVTOV AVOPO@TwV viv NoAELODOAV Tf Pwpaiotcs Ldvoic. ws obv 
Dua pév TOAAOIc EOVEOL PAYOLEVOV, NUDvV dé povoic bpiv, obtw 
Kai tac EvvOrKac avayKn diati8évar. BEBatov yap dv yévotto 
‘Pwpaiots te Td TEepreivat Kai TPds NOAAG dtayaviCopévoic EBvH 
Kai mpdc piav tév Tlepo@v moditeiav, kabanep Kai Hpiv év 
BeBaiw yevryjoetat TO Kpateiv mpdc ovdéva THV GAAwv 1 mpdc 
‘P@patious povous Exovot Tv dtagopav kai TH TPdc Eva Kai TOV 
QavdTOV NapatatteoBat NOAELOV. 

Tavta énei EXcEev O’Avoiyav, axnKoota Zayapiav Aéyetar 
OmopElstaoat Kai ade eimeiv’ ED GOI yEvolITO, @ ‘Avdtyav, Kai 
Tlépoy mepvuxott kai paptvpobvtt “Papaioic tic dvépsiac Kai 
Napatpooavtt Tv GAnGEerav ovdapdc. ei yap pn, Ws E—NG, 1 
‘Popaiwv nepieonato dSvvaptc Kai tThv mMoAvyEtpiav tov Kat’ 
adTHV OTPATOD KATA MOAAG <tijc¢> oikovpEvys E€EtEveEV EOvN, 
Kai Oc éyegvdpmoe TH Svvaper trhv OdAattav Kai tac HrEipouc 
nepieCevge TH TNavtayovd nmapeivai te Kai mepteivar, ti dv oir 
nenovOévat Tlépoac fH éni mdo00v avticyeiv THdSE TH TOAELO; 
oipat pév obv Eywye KavtO ye StTOv tobvopa ovpgOaprvat 
Tlépoatc, kai pov@ vikfjoat TH pndénote PEpeoSat tH wvyyN. 
tovtwv Zayapia eipnpévav oO ‘Avdiyav ti o1yt] Ed7jAwoe TO 
VEVIKT} OVAL TO AGYM. ToLadta HEV ObV GHP d1EdeyEoOnv. 

"Ev toocotvtea d& 6 Tayoopa Tlepo@v otpatnyoc apa th 
epoxy otpatid é¢ Ta inndoma ta mEepi trv NiowBtv Eotpato- 
mEseveto Kata TOV Mvyddoviov motapov. Mavupiktioc 5& yapa- 
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Andigan is said to have made the following attempt upon Zacharias, 
who was on guard against making an agreement that was both 
dishonourable and altogether detrimental to the Roman state: 

‘““Gentlemen, walls and gates and similar defensive works can 
probably protect a city and a whole state. But it is not easy to conceal 
the condition of those so shut in. For always rumour is master of 
everything, and whatever appears to be secret she offers to men’s ears 
as if to a buyer of goods on the open market.*°’ And so, we know well 
that the Roman Empire, which is facing a large number of enemies, is 
fighting in many parts of the world and has its forces divided in 
hostilities with almost every barbarian nation, while, it is reasonable 
to assume, the Romans know that our state is at present at war with 
no one at all except the Romans. You are at war with many peoples, 
we with you alone; thus the necessity for the treaty. Just as the 
Romans would be certain to prevail if they were fighting either a 
number of tribes or the Persian kingdom alone, so we shall certainly 
conquer since we have a dispute with no one other than the Romans 
and since we are committed to only one war.” 

When Andigan said this, it is reported that Zacharias, having 
listened to him, smiled gently and replied, ‘“‘My thanks to you, 
Andigan, a Persian born who bears witness to the bravery of the 
Romans and does no violence to the truth. If, as you say, the might of 
the Romans were not drawn off, if they were not deploying the major 
part of their army against the many nations of the world and with 
their strength linking, as it were, the sea and the land by their 
conquering presence everywhere, what do you think the fate of the 
Persians would be? How long would they hold out in the war? I think 
that the Persians would perish along with their very name, and 
eternal oblivion is all that they would win.”” When Zacharias had said 
this, Andigan by his silence confessed to defeat in the debate. Such 
was the discussion between them. 

Meanwhile, Tankhosdro, the general of the Persians, was 
encamped with the Persian army by the river Mygdonius in an area 
near to Nisibis which was suitable for cavalry. Maurice had 
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Kooac UNTpyYe Tag Gu abtdov dSvvapeEtc Ev TH 51) AEYOpEVH 
Movoxaptov, év adyx00p@ Kwvotavtivngs tic mOAEws. Eott yap 
drjmov Ta mepi TO MovoKaptov Gravta Evvdpa te kai inndPota 
Kai oTpat@ EvoxnvyoacGar dyaba. oT LEV OVTOL AnEtTAMpEd- 
OVTO. 

‘Atap 6 ‘Avdiyav Ett Evveotwmone tig ExKAnoias éyprtito 
Kai mtotatc Tioi Kai PevaKiopOic Zayapia UTOSNAGV, ac adtdc 
ein povocs 6 dtakwrAvwv tov Tayoopa® thv “Popaikty yiiv 
Kataceioal dnacav. toxov yap, Ev @ diadeyouEvos tv, avegai- 
VETO TG TOUTWV OT) TOV Ec TAY OS inmaCopLEVwV TE Kai Tac GyyEAiac 
T@ tayet TOV innwv dStakopiCovtwv, mAattOLEVOG EK Tod Ta- 
yoodpa EotaA Gat. kai 57) tov Avdiyav idia AapPavov Eveyerpi- 
Ceto of EmtotoAny, Ev  Evepéepeto, Wo Tayoodpa@ sGev 
YEYPaPotoOs, Oia akaEKtov ovo7Gs Tic Mepodv otpatiac, para 
TE OPpuwons Kai dF EpPadreiv Ec tv Pwopaixny. toradta yevdso- 
WEVNG THs ENLOTOATISC, GuvEwEvSETO TOIc yeypappéevotc Kai 6 
KOVLOPTOG, O¢ TH AyyEeALa~dpw Gte Aptt aprypEvw Ek Tic 
Odoinopiac OvuNEtAaGpEVOS Te Kai EviCdvw@v NOAdG Epi tv 
KOUNV brijpyev. Gua dé Kai 6 “Avdiyav dtareyouEvoc TH HOEr 
brmekpiveto Kai TH GAA KivToEl TOD OMpatos brepaiveto ola py 
EMLEMEVOG TOAELOD. TO HETA TADTA KATE 57] TOV EVAAOYoV EavTOV 
avaptyvoc EpaoKke Zayapia, Wo EvoxAcIto bo Tod Tayoodspe, 
Kai Oc EonUNVEV Oi THv TpOOULIAV TOD OTpaToOD Eivar GPdpNtov 
éyyadrivovdobai te dd0vatov, Ttodto pév Ev NoOAAaic pvptdor 
Evviotapévyns tic Tepoixtic Sduvapyews, todto 5& Kai &¢ Ta 
udAtota igsuévnc thv ‘Pwpaiwv admacav kai Sh napavtixa 
NMvpTOAoEV, Kai Wc, ci EV “Pwpaiot EXotvto Ka’ Ov av 
BovrAowto tpdnov Tlépoat EumedHoat tac onovddc, apéEeoOar 
TOV OTAWV' Et SE ye OD PovAOIVTO, Evyywproetv adtTé EuPadrciv 
nTapayptpa &> Thv EWav' Pwopaiwv: obdé yap avOEEEt adtOvs Kav 
yobv Tov Kt0mov TOV gapETp@®v tod IIepoi.xod dxovoecOat 
TANPOvG GAAWS TE SE SEdtEval THV Tod Kat avdtovs PacirEwc 
Opyty & YpOvov Ttoodvbe GvaBadAoLEVOUG TOV MOAEPOV. 

Ottw pév obdv 6 ‘Avoiyav doAgpmtata te Kai GAaCoviKw- 
TATA TH KOUTM YPNOGPEVOS TOV PNYATwV ENAGTTETO EKOvTi UN 
mpooieoOat tod noAEpov TO adbteEovotov. ovveic dé kai Zaya- 
pias 76 AnatnAdv TOV EipNnpevov Kai TV KOUTOAOYiaV Tapa- 
nétaopa civat tod yevddouc @ Avotyav, Eon, OvK Ev TH GmaTtav TO 
75 abtov[abt6v EMP 80 éypiito[typatoedd. 86-87 éveyeipiCeto oi [Eveyeipité t oi X 
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established his army behind a defensive work at a place called 
Monocartum in the neighbourhood of the city of Constantina. (The 
whole area around Monocartum has water and fodder for the horses 
and is suitable for an army to encamp.) Thus they protected 
themselves with a ditch. 

While the negotiations were still in progress, Andigan tried to 
frighten and mislead Zacharias by intimating to him that it was he 
alone who was restraining Tankhosdro from devastating all the land 
of the Romans. For while he was speaking it happened that one of the 
swift mounted couriers who carry messages speedily put in an 
appearance, pretending that he had been sent by Tankhosdro. He 
took Andigan aside and handed him a letter in which it was written, 
as if by Tankhosdro himself, that the Persian army was out of control 
in its eagerness to attack Roman territory. The letter lied, but the lie 
was given substance by the large amount of dust which was in the 
messenger’s hair and which he had covered himself with as if he had 
just arrived from his journey. While Andigan was speaking with him 
he indicated by his expression and other gestures that he did not want 
war. When afterwards he returned to the meeting he said to 
Zacharias that Tankhosdro was troubling him and telling him that 
the eagerness of the army was irresistible and beyond restraint, partly 
because the Persian force consisted of many tens of thousands, partly 
because it was exceedingly eager immediately to burn and ravage all 
the Roman territory. If the Romans agreed to make the treaty on the 
terms desired by the Persians, it would hold back from hostilities. But 
if the Romans were unwilling, he would allow it to attack the Roman 
East straightaway, for the Romans would yield even when they heard 
only the clatter of the quivers of the Persian host. Besides, he was 
afraid of their king’s anger at their having put off the war for so long. 

With this most dishonest and deceitful boasting Andigan 
pretended that he was deliberately restraining the hostilities which 
were developing quite independently. Zacharias realised that the 
guile and boasting in his words were a blind for his lies and said, 
‘‘Andigan, wisdom is not shown by lies, especially when the victim 
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éyégpov dSnAovtat, paALota Tob dxatwpéevov Evverddtos. yap 
olet pe pr éFeriotac8at Wo nAGopaTa éot1 Ta ONO TOV Tlepodv 
npacodpEeva te Kai Acyoueva Kai ovdév EtEpov F SdKnNOIC Kai 
anooKkidopata Kai PevaKktopoi, Kai Wo Ov adTdc G&xavta tadta 
éspapatovpynoacs évvodv ExgoProev ‘Pwpaiouc; ac dv odv 
BovAe. Kai dpeotov cot ein, Epinpr moreiv. TATV Ev toOt wc év 
adpyaic tovde tod NOAEPLOv ‘PwMpaiotcs TO OTAOMOPEIV PopTIKa- 
TATOV Tl Epaiveto, Mote GpyEAEL Kai ixeteiatc Exp@pEeOa wo bydc 
LT avayKac@Ovat opac ErtAaPécOat STAWV. Kata tocOvTOV yap 
é¢ TO GndAEpov Enippenéotata elyov, O>o Kai dypi ‘Anopeiac 
érAdoat Tlépoac Kai pév obv Gypt avtijc ye dtjnov ‘Avtioyeiac. 
OUdaV TE TPdG Tadta pH DnoyaAaodvtwv, ag ob Hondoavto 
‘Pwpaior to E6eAoKivdvvov, olpat pr ayvosiv époac, wo obdé 
HEYpic aVTHV TOV pEPOpiwv avatpwrti oto EyEveoOE AQiKEGOaL. 
VOV YOUV TETALSELLEVOV AKPLBAs ‘Popaiwv tov noAELOV Bappa- 
Eo TE Eopev Kai evéAmidec Wc, El ye KIvijGot O Tayoodpa, 
bravtidoetv oi Ev adtoic ye SHTOV ToIc Gpiots S56pvu Popaixov ed 
para teOnypévov, diatitpav tac Aandpac oldv te Sv adTOd. w¢ 
obv eb éEentotapévwv “Popaiwv tov  Tepodv dd6A0uc, mpatte 
ovTa. 

Tovtwv obv kai EtTEpov TAEiotov cipnpEevov pév, WaTHV O& 
Spas (TPOnAGE yap obdév STLODV), TOTE Mavptkiw Ev ypaypaor 
dnAoi Zayapiac agikéoOat Eo ta TPO K@votavtivys media oia 
57, Exeiog TOV mOAEUOV EvyKpoTHoovtTt. MoavTwco SE Kai O 
Tayoodpo Kivyoac ta epoca otpatevpata EmayopEevoc TEL EG 
Ta TEpt Kwvotavtivav. 


119 t6 Dindorf [te (té) codd. 120 éypmpe8a Dindorf [ypmpe8a codd. 128 Tayoodpa [ 
TayyooSp® B 129 bravtidoetv [bnavttidoet Niebuhr 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 41) 
‘Ott HAAGEaTO Tod Toveiv Biov Tiva GvEelLEVOV TPO PNLEVOS TOD 
évdoEotépov TO dd0Eov. 


] dveipévov mponpnpévos Boissevain [a....pevdvtwv noi kai Mai duéptpvov, Mévavdpdc 
ono. Niebuhr 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 42) 
‘Ott od Ev PO"N OMpatos, GA’ Ev avdpia yoxiic F TOD ROAELOU 
porn Kivdvvevetat. 
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sees through them. Do you think that I do not realise that what the 
Persians have done and said is a blind - nothing other than a 
fabrication, a charade and a swindle - and that you yourself have 
contrived all of this thinking to frighten the Romans? I leave you to 
do as you please. But mark this well: at the beginning of this war to 
the Romans fighting seemed a very grievous thing, and so they 
actually begged you not to force them to take up arms. They were so 
averse to fighting that the Persians were able to advance to Apamea 
and to Antioch itself. But when your zeal for this work did not 
diminish, then the Romans became eager to fight, and (as I think the 
Persians know) you were unable to retreat to the border without 
losses.7°* Now we Romans, well schooled in war, are eager and of 
high hopes that, if Tankhosdro attacks, a Roman spear, well- 
sharpened, will meet him at the very border and run him through the 
side. When you act bear this in mind, that the Romans know well the 
treachery of the Persians.” 

When these and very many other words had been uttered - to 
no avail, since nothing was achieved -, Zacharias wrote to Maurice to 
advance to the plain before Constantina, there to give battle. 
Similarly, Tankhosdro set the Persian army in motion and led it to 
the plain before Constantina.*” 


2. (Exc. de Sent. 41) 
He chose a life of ease instead of toil, preferring the dishonourable to 
the honourable.?!° 


3. (Exc. de Sent. 42) 
A battle is decided not by bodily strength but by manliness of spirit. 
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4. (Exc. de Sent. 43) 

"Ott oddév obtw Pactwvng te Kai TpvETc Kai dvanavirAac wc 
kivévuvot Kai movol KaeotrKaolv aitiol. MOvocg pév yap tHv 
TpoKtnGVEvtmv anohavoer Donep tapteidv ti tio edKAEiac 
Kabéothnke, Tove 5é dvev tod nponardevecbat ndvoic tod 
KaKiota Civ Hyeva@v: Eott 6é Kai AUTON Tob Cfv peta tic d50Eiac 
ararrAayn. 

1 te Kai [tj edd. 2 aitiot Boissevain [6tt oi Mai oixeior van Herwerden aittov Bekker 


3 dnoAavoe Kuiper [andAavoig Boissevain Gnddavotv Mai 4 névoic Boissevain [mavtdc 
Mai navtws Bekker 5 Eéott 5é [Eotiv Ste Bekker 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 44) 

‘Ott 6 Tayyoodpa EBANON 16 tivoc OAEOpiav tiva TANYIVv. Kai 
ELOLYE ODK GNO THOTOV Paivetal TO toldvde yeveoOar’ Epyatic 
yap tOv tToLovtwv  TOYN. MOAAOI yap NOAAGKIC tdv Aiav 
evdokipwv dnd ddoKiLwv EopaAnoay, Kai pvoel Tivi Ta TApG- 
d0Ea TH dvOpwneiw ovupnepipéepetar ever. 


4 bx6 ddoxipov om. edd. 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 45) 

“Ott 6 Maupiktos Attn BEic bx6 Mepodv peyioty katetyeto avia' 
Oicg yap nap’ éArnida ti dmoPaive, Ev péEv TH KaLpS tric mPaEEWS 
avOEAKovtat Ti Tod nepieoeoOal avayKy, Tapantaons dé tic 
akpT\c tod Epyou Ev Novyia yevouevot TO AotNOV GOvpdTATA 
diateAodow: dvaroyiCopevoi te ta Evpptecdvta brorAo@vpovtar 
tac Cvoppopas Kai tH Coy dnexyOdvovtat. kai Mavupixtioc obv, 
EnELdT) AVTH Ec TOOVAVTIOV THMEP TATLGEV ETEAEUTIOEV O TOAELOG 
Kai Ta TpocdoKnPévta AanEBH THVvGAAWS, TOTE ExdOG TO GAOV 
taic yoxyiKkaic dAynddo1 Kai taic Svobvpiatc EavtOv TH ovvEyxeEt 
TOV YaAEN@v Onavth amopoc OnTpyYE. 

3 nepréoeoOai [mepicoevecOat edd. napantdongs Classen[napd nadongcod. 8 thvdAdac, 


tote Exdovc Boissevain [thv adAwe t... EdKovc cod. 9 Svobvupiatc Eautdv ti ouveyei 
Boissevain [SvoOupiatc’ ...eT... ty ovveyn cod. 


7. (Exc. de Sent. 46) 

TL... WG adtTdV KadAdAiotpatoc kai Zayapiac Kai énaywoyotc 
Ypnodpevor Prpaoiv EneipOvto anayeiv tov dvdpa tijc AvrNS 
EM...O0V TE KAL AV TOKpatopa ...acBat avTOv. 


1 ti [Ot Boissevain dubitans quasi novum excerptum. In lac. coni. naprA8ov thvixadta 
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4. (Exc. de Sent. 43) 

Nothing guarantees leisure, luxury and repose as surely as the 
experience of danger and toil. Toil acts as a storehouse of good 
repute while one enjoys what one has acquired, whereas luxury 
without the prior discipline of toil leads to a life of the greatest 
wretchedness. Indeed, sometimes loss of one’s life goes along with ill 
repute. 


5. (Exc. de Sent. 44) 

Someone struck Tankhosdro a fatal blow. That this happened does 
not seem to me unusual, since fate does such things. Often many men 
of great fame have been brought low by those of no account, and the 
unexpected is innate in the human condition.?!! 


6. (Exc. de Sent. 45) 

After his defeat by the Persians, Maurice was seized by the greatest 
distress. When something unexpected happens, in the heat of the 
action men are distracted by the need for survival. But when the crisis 
has passed and men can relax, then they fall into deep despair and, as 
they reflect upon what has happened, they bewail their misfortune 
and come to hate life. And so, when the battle turned out contrary to 
his hopes and his plans had come to nothing, Maurice gave himself 
over totally to grief and despair and remained helpless as he kept 
rehearsing the disaster.?!? 


7. (Exc. de Sent. 46) 
to him Callistratus?!? and Zacharias and with words of 
encouragement they tried to raise the man out of his grief .... 
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27 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 47) 
"Ott 6 Oedyvic edbpnKads “Popaiovg atpépa didyovtag tH tod. 
d&ptiadeic ta mAciota .... 


1 dtpépa Boissevain [a...pa cod. 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 32) 

‘Ott O€oyvic, Exei Ev Kacia Kai KapBavapig taicg vijooic 
EYEVETO, AOYWV ALTO KivnVEvtwv nEpi OnoVvdav, mpocEdéEatoO. 
NAaPAYEVOPEVOY TE TOD Batavod Kai tod innov dnoPeBnKdtoc, 
teBeions oi Kabédpac ypvoric évildver adtov, Ex S00 AiwOv 
DpaopLatav oKevacbeions avtTe Honep KaAvPTC TIvdc. GAAG yap 
Kai @onmep avt éeEpvpatos mpd TOv otépvwv abtd Kai tod 
Mpoo@nov mpovPadrAdAovto OvpEovs 41a TO pr ExtoEEdoat ‘Pu- 
paiovs TvYOV OTH dT} GBpdov Ec avdtov. atap of ye Gui Oéoyviv 
napayevopevot Ppaxvd te GPEOTATES tod ywpiov, iva 6 Batavdc 
EpeCouEevoc tv, diedéEyovto, Eppnvéwv Otvwvov tac mbotEIC 
diaoagnvilovtwv, nepi onovddv. 

Kai 6 pév Batavoc Epaoke deiv dretkev oi “Pwpaiouc 
Guaynti tod Lippiov, ola 57 TO Aotndv uNndepiac broAEAEp- 
Levys UNnxaviic Ec TO pr GA@vai 16 Gotu mpdc TH Kai yHTEL TOV 
avayKaiwv 8attov broBANnOnoEoGat, todto pév EE Gugoiv toiv 
HEPOiv KEKWALHEVTS AdTH Tig oltonopniac, todto Sé Kai Tic 
tOv ABdpov dvvapems TH TOAEU® TN DNOYaA@oNGs, &ypic od 
DNOYELPLOV MOLNOOLVTO THV NOAtv. TpovPGAAETO SE Kai Tiva 
evmpoownov aitiav Tod ipEeipetv Seondoat Tov GotEoc, 51a TO LH 
avtopodous Ek tig ABapiKktic otpatiac, dyytO0pov obons tic 
MOKEWGC, EALTOG Evdtd6vat “PwMpaiotc. 

Tovtwv ot dietAeypevwv, dvteine O€oyvic Wo Tp@tov péEv 
ovd& abtdc Evddoot TH TMOAEUM MPdTEpov 1 TO ‘APaptKdov 
éEvoobvat, dAAWs TE ph EATiCELV TOV Batavov TOLOUTOUG EDPTOELV 
‘Pwpatous Onoious Kai PovAEtal. tTadta adtav Kai Ta ToLadTA 
adnognvapévav Kai Evp@wvnodvtwv ovdap@c mpdc eiprvny, 
dsiappndnv Oé£oyvic aneipnKas tOv onovddv Ep Wc tov Bar- 
avov dvaywpeiv te adtov Kai mpdc MOAEWOV Tapataew EEorAi- 
Ceo8at, &te aiiptov Kai ovK é¢ dvaPoAnv dvapprEovtoc avdtod 
THY HaYNV. Exi TOUTOIG ANNAAGyNOoaV. 


4 S00 Away [SteAiBwv edd. 10 d:eAéyovto [Stedkéyetoedd. nvoterc{niotericedd. 1416 
Niebuhr [16 A yritet[ondvet Niebuhr = 15 broPAnOrjcecOa1 [AnoKAe1cOtoec8a Bekker 
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27 


1. (Exc. de Sent. 47) 
Theognis, finding the Romans living at ease, since raw recruits for the 
most part ....3!4 


2. (Exc. de Leg. Gent. 32) 

When Theognis came to the islands of Casia and Carbonaria,*"> it 
was proposed that he discuss terms, which he agreed to do. Baian 
arrived, dismounted and took his seat on a golden throne which had 
been set up for him with two sheets of linen erected above it like a 
tent. Before his chest and his face they held up shields like a defensive 
wall to prevent the Romans suddenly shooting arrows at him. 
Theognis and his companions came and stood at a short distance 
from where Baian sat. They discussed the terms with Hunnic 
interpreters translating what was said. 

Baian said that the Romans should withdraw from Sirmium 
without a fight since they had no means left to prevent the capture of 
the city. In addition he pointed out that they would quickly suffer 
from shortage of food, since their supplies were cut off from both 
directions?! and the Avar force would not cease from hostile action 
until they had taken possession of the city. He added a plausible 
reason for his desire to control the city, in order to prevent deserters 
from the Avar army coming over to the Romans,*"’ since the city was 
close to his territory. 

When this had been put to him, Theognis replied that the 
Romans would not give up in the war before the Avars and that 
Baian should not otherwise expect to find the Romans as com- 
plaisant as he wished. When these and other declarations had been 
made that showed no propensity for peace, Theognis flatly rejected 
the terms and said that Baian should take himself away and arm fora 
set battle, since tomorrow he would offer battle without delay. This 
said, they departed. 
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3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 20) 

“Ott Eni tpEic NwéEpacg NdAEpOG ‘Pwyaioic Kai “APadpotsg ovvex- 
potn6n, undeptac Suvapews Popaiktic kata trv mpdc AaApatia 
yégupav émipaveions Kaitot oa8pdétata Eyovoav. GAAG yap Kai 
6 ‘Awixy Kai tO Kat avtov ‘ABapikov avtod épedpevovtec 
MPOTEPOV TOCAUTHV Katappovnoryv Exedei—avto kata Pwpaiwv, 
OTE petevexOTvat opac Kata d1 trv EtEpav yEupav GAANV te 
dbvapiv mpooteOivar ti Sbvapet Baiavod. meCopévwv tor- 
yapobv <t@v> Ev TH Lippi Aiw@ peyiotw dn te antopévwv 
aBepitwv Tpo~av TH EoteptoOai tHv dvayKaiwv Kai yeye@u- 
p@oGar trv diaBaciv tod Ldov, kai LoAopdvoc <tod> thvi- 
KATA TPOEGTHTOG Tov Lippiov ExpEeAeotata nus diatedodvtoc 
Kai pndév 6tLobv oTpatnyiac ExopEevov EmrdetkvvpEvon, MPdc ye 
Kai TOV THG MOAEWS ATELPNKOTMV TOIc YaAETOIc GALOMUPOLEVaV 
TE Kai Wc Tac Eoyatac EAnidac EEWALCONKSTOV KATAPELPOLEVaV 
TE TOIc ‘Pwpaiwv hyepdot, Oedyviddc te adtod dAryoyetpiav 
voocotvtoc @>¢ tatta Tipéptoc 6 Baoireds Katépab_ev, aipeta- 
TEPOV TLYNOGHEVOS LT] OVValyPLaAWTLOOT Vat TH MOAEt TOV OiKN- 
TOPWV TOV OLLAOV, Ev YpappGaot KEAEvEt OEdyvidi KaTAaAdOGL TOV 
nddAepov Eni onovdaic Mote bmeEerSeiv napnaAnGei tovdc tide 
oikobvtac undév Exipepopéevoucs TOV OikEiwv T Hdvov TO Cfjv Kai 
nmapacyov ottw mepiBddatov Ev. kai dy ovvéBrnoav éeni taic 
toiaiode EvvOrKatc, kai ta TOD moAEMOv EAMONOEV, EY @ 
napaywprjoat pév “PwMpaiouc ABdpotc tric mOAEMc, ABadpous dé 
‘Popaiots tod év TH mOAEt TANBOUG, dvev TOV Goa EKdOTW EV 
mepiovoia omtpyev. EmeCrter 6& O Kaydvoc kai tpidv étav 
NAPWYNLEVOV YPLOLOV, WV OVK EiAT MEL TL KATA TO OVVNOEC, TOV 
MAPEXYOLEVOV ALTO brEp TOD pn ypTo8at SmAoIc (oav dé Ta 
cipnvaia yprpata Exdotwm Etet dui yiArddac dydorKovta 
ypvoiov voptopatav), Ett ye pv Kai Eva tivad tov On adTH 
TATTOMEVMV, OG MpooExyapNoE tH “Pwoyaiwv nodAtteia, Kaba 
AEVETAL, TH yovatki TOD Baiavod é¢ dppodioia ovved Bav. tavdtTH 
TOL KaTaGSnAov Exoinose Oedyvi6t ExdoO7jvai oi tov avtTOpPOAOV: 
yap dv GAAws yn avéEeo@at ideiv Eo Onovddc. 6 SE ye avtTE- 
ONLNVEV Wc 1 YT TOD “Popaiwv Pactréwcs peyiotn TE EoT1 Kai 
dimAetoc, Kai Wo SvGEUPETOV TL MLYAS AVP Ev AUTH GAMpEVOG' 
TUYOV Sé Gti Kai GAEOP@ TA. Tpdc tadta avtéAeEEv 6 Batavoc 


I tyépac [éviavtov<s Niebuhr 2 Aadpatia Hoeschel[Aadpatiwcodd. 3é€yovoav Bekker [ 
tyovons codd. 8 tévadd. Niebuhr Awe Niebuhr [Aowdcodd. 10 tot add. Niebuhr 
14 wo [tg X edd. 20 tmigepopévoucs [Gnogepopévouc de Boor 29 ypvaiov [ypua@v de 
Boor 30 npoceympnoe Valesius [npocermpnoe BE npooei@pns te MP 31 &c¢ [Wo E 
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Fragment 27,3 Translation 24] 


3. (Exc. de Leg. Rom. 20) 

The Romans and the Avars fought for three days, during which time 
no Roman force appeared against the bridge to Dalmatia, even 
though it was very unsound. Apsikh and the Avars under his 
command who were stationed there had demonstrated such con- 
tempt for the Romans that they had taken themselves off to the other 
bridge and had gone as reinforcements for Baian’s contingent.?'8 
Because of the interruption of supplies and the bridging of the river, 
those in Sirmium were suffering from very severe famine and were 
turning to unlawful food. The commander at Sirmium, Solomon, 
was behaving most uncooperatively and showing that he had no 
military skill.?!? The populace, worn out by its suffering and full of 
misery, was blaming the Roman officers now that they had lost their 
last hope. And Theognis was hampered by lack of troops. When 
Tiberius learned of this, thinking it better that the inhabitants should 
not fall captive with the city, he wrote to Theognis ordering him to 
end the war on the condition that the inhabitants of the place be 
allowed to leave en masse, taking with them none of their possessions 
beyond their lives and one cloak each. They came to agreement, and 
the war was ended on these terms: that the Romans hand over the city 
to the Avars, and the Avars leave its inhabitants to the Romans, 
minus all their possessions.**° The Khagan further demanded the 
gold for the three previous years, which had not been paid as usual 
(he received it in return for not resorting to arms, the price of peace 
being each year about eighty thousand nomismata of gold), and also 
one of his subjects who, as I have said, fled to the Roman Empire 
after having committed adultery with Baian’s wife.*?' He made it 
clear to Theognis that unless the deserter were surrendered to him, he 
would not consent to a treaty. Theognis countered that the territory 
of the Roman Emperor was very large and immeasurable and that a 
fugitive wandering in it was hard to find; perhaps he was dead. To 
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duvobvat tov<s ‘Popyaiwv yyepovas Oo dvapactevowol, Kai ei tr 
eipoiev tov pvydda, dnoKpvyotvto ovdapdc, GAA” Ek navtdc 
tponov éyyeipteiv adtoOv TH TOV ‘APdpwv povapyw: ei 5é ye 
TETEAELTH KOS EIN, Kai OUTM ONPT\VvaAL. 40 


37 avapactevowot [dvapactevoovor Dindorf 


Incertae Sedis 
28 


(Suda A32) 

Mévavdpoc' cic tobto 5é GBeAtnpiac TAaoev adtoic 6 vovc, dotE 
Oatepov pEpoc tHv Kata Batépov paGAAOV 7 tTHV KaTad TOV 
modepiov edyeoBat viknv. 


29 


(Suda A1998) 
Mévavépoc wdi yap Ottwwv yepov péytotoc Etvyev dva- 
TavANS. tovTEOTLV anEBavE. 


1 @8i yap [QSiyap Niebuhr 


30 


1. (Suda ©99) 
Mévavdpoc’ 6 dé Napojjc, dc cim8er tHv moAepiwv dei Kpateiv, 
Kata tiva GerjAatov dpyrv Epvuye Tpotponmadnyv. 


2 dpynv (dpunv Kuster 


[2. (Suda A579) 
‘O dé StecM@ON sic tov Napofiv dtakeyapaypevoc TO o@pa.] 


[3. (Suda 112311) 
Kai npoaddpevoc tic mAnOvoc petexapnoev dc Napofiv. 6 dé 
évnyKarioato avtov.] 


31 


1. (Suda A4378) 
Kai Mévavipoc: 6 5& énetoEaleto kata tot PpapBapov, kai para 
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this Baian replied that the Roman leaders should swear that they 
would search for the fugitive and, if they found him, they would not 
conceal him but by all means hand him over to the monarch of the 
Avars; and if he were dead, they would inform him of that also. 


Unplaced Fragments 
28 


(Suda A32) 
To such a degree of stupidity did their wits come that one part prayed 
for victory against the other rather than against the enemies. 


29 


(Suda A1998) 
In this way the leader of the Huns gained the greatest respite of all;??? 
(that is, he died). 


30 


1. (Suda ©99) 
Narses, who had always been accustomed to beat the enemy, because 
of some divine anger fled headlong.*”? 


[2. (Suda A579) 
Though wounded?‘ he escaped to Narses.] 


(3. (Suda 112311) 
He leapt forward from the throng and went over to Narses, who 
embraced him. ] 


31 


1. (Suda A4378) 
He turned his bow against the barbarian and, aiming his weapon very 
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EVOTOYMTATA TO KEPac ExtEivac APino Tov AtpaKtoOVv Kata Tod 
Koy. 


[2. (Suda E3520) 

To dé BédOc dvew@ypEevov TpogBdoav TO oTduA, Exeioe EuTMEGOV 
KOTEMAVGE THv TtHoLv. Kai dy O Kay evOvwpov anePiw.] 

(= Suda ©119) 


32 
(Suda A1322) 
Mévavipoc’ Gad’ obdk aiciws adtoic dnénvevoev 1 tHyN: Oi yap 
éBeAoKakobvtes ody brEoTadANOAaV. Kai abOic: Kai tovto obK 
aio.ov d6Eat dv Baoctrei. 


| anénvevoev [Enénvevoev Niebuhr 2 ovy del. Kiister lac. post oby indicat Bernhardy 


[33] 
[1. (Suda E498) 
‘O 8& 57) BOvoc OK Ec TO ExpEAES ADT OVS Ec TO PaBLPdTEPOV 
ETpaTN O vots, GAAG OvVvTOVw TH TAYEL TPOG TV GwTNHpiav 
EXpTtO.] 
[2. (Suda Y743) 
"Eyptito 6& KopmoAoyiaic Kai Dynydpasc Tic Hv Kai tTpayvc. 6 dé 
B@voc Kat’ ovdEV TOIc PHA DTOYAaAGoUs AVELiLVNOKE Tis EV 
LKvGia payns. ] 


l bynydopac [bwayopac Bernhardy 


[34] 


[(Suda E962) 
Kai abd@ic’ Eotavar te EupprWEotata Kai Enapvdvetv tH TOAEL.] 


[35] 
[1. (Suda E2452) 
‘O 6é népnet Twavvqyv, oc &v TpoMvAaKT Ypryootto kai mpoKata- 
paGor trv Exidvoiv tov PapBapov. ] 


[2. (Suda A1193) 
Katayeopévov tov && éniteyvyjcems SuBpov t&v “ABdpwv Kai 
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accurately, shot the arrow at Kokh. 


(2. (Suda E3520) 
Because his mouth was already open the arrow entered and lodged in 
his throat. And Kokh immediately died. ]>?° 


32 


(Suda A1322) 

But fortune did not breathe favourably upon them. For, though 
hostile, they were not sent back.** Again: this would not seem 
opportune to the Emperor. 


[33] 


[1. (Suda E498) 
Bonus did not act inappropriately nor did his mind fall into 
indifference. But he moved with great speed to ensure his safety. ] 


[2. (Suda Y743) 
He was arrogant, boastful and aggressive. Bonus relaxed not at all at 
his words, but recalled the battle in Scythia.]*°’ 


[34] 


[(Suda E962) 
To stand most firm and defend the city.]??* 


[35] 


[1. (Suda E2452) 
He sent John to keep lookout and learn in advance of the barbarians’ 
attack. ] 


[2. (Suda A1193) 
The Avars contrived that it was raining hard, overcast and still dark, 
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OVLVWVEPOUS SvTOG TOU GEPOG Kai EGETL OKOTMdSOUC ODY Oto: TE 
éyévovto oi StontipEs Stayv@vai Endvtac tov<s dvopeveic. ] 


36 


(Suda E2031) 

Mévavoépoc’ 6 6é Hyepov Ev Evi TOV C AdQav aver Oav éEnebeiale 
prpact PapBapotc Kai yavpw TH Ppovrpatt pEyaAnyopia 
EXPT|TO. 


[37] 
{(Suda H424) 
"Ed6xei 5€ TH Paotdrei ApKeioBat toic napodor Kai ph opddpa 
éraipeaGar rép Eotiv Apiotov NOAELO Kai ToIc Ek TOD TOAELOV 
ovupPaivovo iv OpldrEtv, Ws ObdSEVOs Ev AdTOIC BEBaiov Kai niotod 
NAVTMSG OTAPYOVTOG. | 


[38] 


[((Suda K2690) 

Ilepi tac yepvpac oikodépnua tpiywvov 16 6&0 éyov Eunpoobev 

EV TPLYOVO OYHpat1, O d7 oi unxavorovoi KULOTOLOV Kadobouv, 
EuBOAwW vos paKpic dnEeiKaopEvov' Step 6 TOV "ABdpwv 
Xayavoc ETEKTHVATO YEPUPMOUS TOV TOTAaLOV Kai Ec TrV TEP 
Aapdaviav oy8nv diapiBdoacs tov otpatov.] 5 


2 unxavonoroi [Kkupatonotoi V unyavonotoi kupatonotoi GM 


39 


(Suda 230) 
Tas pév endagcetc katappayOitjvat taic BoAaic Kai tov totyov 
adnavta tod no0pyovu oa8pw8fvai tH Bia. Mévavdpdc pnot. 


40 


(Suda £901) 

Tlapa 5& Mevavipw onadiwvec sioi unyavypata, Kadvbrtpar 
tivéc Posioic SEppaotvy Extadnv EvvteGetpévat EvAotc te dvdpo- 
unxkeoty aiwpovpevar dv EvepOev OmEeracdvbvtEc OnAITaL, Ev YPO 

TE TH TEiyet TPOOMEAGCOVTEG, Opyava Te AaoTOHA Kai TOLYWpvYa 
petayetptCopevot 0106 yiv avA@vac EpyaCovtat, EyKeipevoi TE 5 
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so that the lookouts could not see the enemy approaching. }??° 


36 


(Suda E2031) 
The leader ascended one of the seven hills and in his barbarous 
tongue uttered prophecies, boasting in his arrogance.**° 


[37] 
[(Suda H424) 
The Emperor decided to be satisfied with what he had achieved and 
not aim too high. It is best to face war and its uncertainties in this 
manner, for in such circumstances nothing is wholly safe and 
assured. ]*?! 


[38] 
[(Suda K2690) 
For bridges there is a triangular structure with a sharp edge to the 
front like a triangle. The builders call it a cutwater, and it acts like the 
ram of a warship. This the Khagan of the Avars constructed, and he 
bridged the river and led his army across to the Dardanian side. ]** 


39 


(Suda 230) 
The battlements were shattered by the blows and the whole wall of 
the tower was weakened by their force. 


40 


(Suda £901) 

In Menander spaliones are machines, screens made of stretched ox- 
skins raised on beams to the height of a man. Soldiers go inside this 
and, sheltering beneath the skin, approach the wall. Wielding tools 
for cutting stone or breaking through walls, they make channels 
beneath the ground, pressing forward and digging through, and they 
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Kai dtopvttovteEs, ei mov Tov teiyous EPO Tl Katappiyatev, 7 
GAAW Tivi THON EVTOG KEVWUGTMV YEVOLEVOL SvOiV aAvUGOvGI ye 

TO EtEpov, Ftv yiv avappyEavtes tov nepiBddAov yevyooivto 
ciow, yovuv Kata To Evdov PpEaTOG TObs GHpayyac dyaydvtEc 

én’ evOsiag éxkev@oatev Epedkvoavtec TO bdwp Eig TA YAaMUPA —10 
te Kai KOIAG Tod 6pvypaToc. 


7 ye [te V8 avapprEavtec [avopvEavtes GVM yevrcoivto [yevrjowvtat V yévoivto 
GM _ 9 fyovv [7 tob Bernhardy 


41 


(Suda D122) 
Kai ®aoiavoi KatdAoyot, oi dnd Tod Dao1d0c, napa Mevavipw. 


42 


(Suda ®314) 
Mévavipoc: tO yap @idEept tic PiAomTpwteiag petatd adbtHv 
ovpTEecodv SiéAvVGE Tac SvVapeErc. 


1 piAonpwteias [pisonpaypateiag F 2 ovpneodv [cupneceiv V 


43 


(Suda X93) 
Kai Mévavipoc moAdoi yap EkAeAoindtEG TOV yapaKa Tac 
Kopac Endpovv. 
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either tear down a part of the wall or by some other means get 
themselves within tunnels. Then they do one of two things: they 
either break up through the ground and penetrate within the circuit 
wall or they reach the reservoirs of the spring inside the place and 
immediately empty them by drawing the water off into the hollow 
tunnel.??? 


41 


(Suda ®122) 
In Menander there are Phasian regiments (i.e. from Phasis). 


42 


(Suda 9314) 
A quarrel arose between them out of their desire to be first, and it 
disunited their forces.>* 


43 


(Suda X93) 
Many left the camp and plundered the villages.** 


NOTES 


1. McCail defends the reading of the text (which imitates Agathias 
2,15,7) and argues that it refers to liberal studies preliminary to legal studies. 


2. The Royal Stoa was where the lawyers gathered (Procopius Aed. 
1,11,12). Menander contrasts himself with Agathias who says that he was 
kept busy there with legal documents (3,1,4). 


3. Baldwin (p.102), perhaps rightly, sees a sexual motif in the reference 
to the palaestra. Agathias (praef. 3) uses €vanedvovto of competitors in the 
Olympic and Nemean Games. 


4. The structure of this fragment and the verbal parallels indicate that 
Agathias’ preface was the model (cf. Apostolopoulos pp.7-9), and elements 
such as the modesty and the reference to Maurice reading late into the night 
are conventional. Nevertheless, Menander’s frankness about his family and 
his opportunistic reasons for writing the History are distinctive. Baldwin 
(p.103) suggests that the confession to a wild past is intended to draw a 
parallel with Maurice himself (cf. Evagrius HE 6,1). 


5. Menander, like other authors, uses Colchis and Lazica inter- 
changeably. 


6. This paragraph paraphrases Agathias 4,30,9. The Persians had 
failed in a direct attack upon Phasis (Agathias 3,19,8ff.). The truce was 
agreed upon in autumn 557. 


7. The Kutrigurs were at the time living to the west of Lake Maeotis, 
the Utigurs to the east. Both were Turkic tribes and closely related, being 
divisions of the old Saraguri (Howarth pp.623-25). Procopius, Agathias and 
Menander also call both tribes ‘Huns’. 


8. These events, the end of a long series of dealings between Justinian 
and these tribes which are detailed by Procopius and Agathias, are distinct 
from and posterior to those narrated by Agathias at the end of his work 
(5,24-25). Thus they are to be dated after 559 (contra Stein 1949 IT p.540 n.2, 
who holds that Menander corrects Agathias). 


9. The river Athesis which flows by Verona. 
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10. Comes rei privatae, or, more likely, comes patrimonii Italiae (on 
which see Jones I pp.426f.). Hartmann (RE III col.714 ‘Bonus’ 3) identifies 
him with the quaestor Moesiae of Nov. Just. 41 and 50 and Agathias 1,19,1. 
This is no more than possible. 


11. Paulus Diaconus (Hist. Lang. 2,2) says that the Frank Amingus 
came to aid a Gothic chief, Widin. Both were defeated, Amingus killed and 
Widin sent to Constantinople. This episode must have taken place before 
562, when Verona surrendered to Narses and the Gothic resistance ended. 
Bury (1958 II p.281 and n.3) would place it close to that date. Goffart (p.76) 
makes Aming the Austrasian governor of northern Italy. 


12. The style of this anonymous passage of the Suda seems Menandrian 
(cf. Baldwin p.121). I have placed it here simply because it fits the context. 
The final word in the MSS, pei8pa, is clearly a dittography. 


13. This probably refers to the Ephthalite Katulph, who, Menander 
says (Fr. 10,1), betrayed his people to the Turks because his ruler had raped 
his wife. Cahun (p.109) suggested that the name should be Katovdyoc = 
Turkish Kutlug (Fortunate). For other suggestions see Moravcsik II p.156. 


14. On Silzibul (or Sizabul) see n.112. 
15. On the Avars see n.19. 


16. The destruction of the kingdom of the Ephthalites, which had been 
established in Sogdiana north of the river Oxus (Amu Darya) and in the old 
Persian provinces to the south, took place around 560 (Stein 1949 ITI p.518). 
It was achieved through cooperation between the Persians and the Turks, 
though both sides claimed the major role, which the present passage suggests 
Menander gave to the Turks. The usual view (e.g. of Ndldecke pp. 1 59ff.; 
Chavannes p.226) is that the river Oxus henceforth formed the Persian- 
Turkish border, though Widengren argues that the Persians held territory 
north of the Oxus until the reign of Hormizd IV (579-590). 


17. This fragment and the two preceding apparently come from a 
speech (or speeches), part of the account of the Turkish-Ephthalite war or of 
the Avar campaigns as they moved westwards, or of another episode of 
which there ts no trace. In the MS of the Exc. de Sent. 6 and 7 are run 
together. 


18. The reference is to J/. 6,339. This theme underlies Peter’s speech to 
the Zikh at Fr. 6,1 lines 19-98. 


19. The Avars are first mentioned by Priscus (Fr. 40, ca 462). At that 
time they were apparently to the east of the Volga. Theophylact (7,8,3-6) 
insists that the Avars known to the Romans were False Avars, being, in fact, 
two tribes, the Uar and the Chunni (cf. Menander Fr. 19,1, where the Turkish 
chief refers to them as “my slaves, the Uarkhonitai’’) who had taken the 
name of the Avars, formerly the most feared people of Scythia. (The identity 
of the Avars is discussed by Macartney pp.273ff., who accepts that the 
references in Menander are to the False Avars but rejects Theophylact’s 
explanation of their origin. Macartney argues that they had been vassals of 
the Kermichiones, formerly the Chionites, who had been conquered by the 
Turks.) The True Avars are often identified with the Juan-juan (Gibbon’s 
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Geougen), the masters of Central Asia until their destruction by the Turks ca 
552 (Chavannes pp.231f.). The Avars known to the Romans had apparently 
fled the destruction of the empire of the Juan-juan. Their arrival at the Alans 
is usually dated to 557/8 (Kollautz /oc. cit.; Bury 1958 II p.315; Stein 1949 II 
p.542). I should prefer 559/60. 


20. At this time the Alans who had not migrated westwards under the 
Hunnic pressure of the 370s still maintained themselves to the north-east of 
the Caucasus Mountains and were in regular contact with the Romans via 
Lazica. 


21. This Justin, the son of Justinian’s cousin Germanus, is distinct both 
from Justin, Justinian’s nephew and later Justin II, and from Justin, who 
had been master of the soldiers in Illyricum. 


22. Perhaps he was a spatharius (though there are other possibilities - 
Jones II pp.658f.). Perhaps also he is identical with the Valentinus, elc ... 
tov Paoireiwv Erpngdpwv (Fr. 19,1 line 4), who was sent twice to the Turks. 
If this is so, he was clearly a diplomat specialising in ‘Scythian’ affairs. 


23. The Unigurs (more usually Onogurs) were a Hunnic people living to 
the east of the Black Sea, closely associated with the Sabirs by Jordanes (Get. 
5,37 - see Maenchen-Helfen pp.297, 431ff.). (Niebuhr’s emendation to 
Ovtiyovpoic = Utigurs seems unnecessary.) The Zali are mentioned 
nowhere else. Maenchen-Helfen (p.440) compares Ptolemy’s LaAo1 of 
European Sarmatia and Pliny’s Salae of Colchis. The Sabirs, another 
Hunnic people, who had been driven across the Volga in the 460s (Priscus Fr. 
40; Howarth p.613), lived in the Kuban area to the east of the Black Sea 
(Maenchen-Helfen pp.432, 440, 442). Some of them apparently fled south- 
west towards Albania (cf. Menander Fr. 18,5). 


24. The Antae, a people of Slavic affiliation, perhaps with a Sarmatian 
element (Vernadsky suggests a Sarmatian ruling clan), lived to the north of 
the Black Sea presumably to the west of the Kutrigurs (on whom see n.7). 


25. What their hopes were is not stated, but perhaps to obtain Kutrigur 
help against the Avars (which would then have been thwarted by the 
Kutrigur ta Ey8tota PovAEvodpeEvos). 


26. This took place in 562 (Bury 1958 ITI p.315) ora little earlier (Stein 
1949 IT p.543: ‘vers 561”). 


27. Bury (/oc. cit.) identifies this Justin as the son of Germanus and has 
the embassy conducted via Colchis, as had been the earlier one (see Fr. 5,1). 
Stein (/oc. cit.) rightly has the Avars on the Danube by this time. He, 
therefore, assumes that the son of Germanus had been by now transferred to 
a command in this region. Stein says that his rank was quaestor Iustinianus 
exercitus, Jones (I p.304), with more likelihood, mag. mil. per Illyricum. 
Justin was certainly in that area prior to his murder in 566 (Agathias 4,22,7). 


28. Justinian wanted to settle the Avars in the part of Pannonia II called 
Bassiana, where they would threaten and be threatened by the Gepids. They 
themselves wanted the province of Scythia Minor. This would have put 
Thrace at risk. (Stein 1949 IT p.543.) 


29. Here I follow Stein (1919 n.12 on pp.32f.) in distinguishing him 
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from the Bonus of Fr. 3. The term mpm@tootatnyv tod 6nttKkod Kai oixetiKod 
is taken by Stein to indicate that Bonus was Justin’s majordomo, com- 
mander of his private retainers or bucellarii. Could it, alternatively, refer toa 
combination of the commands of comes foederatorum and comes domesti- 
corum (or excubitorum)? Bonus later appears (Frr. 12,3 and 5; 15,1) probably 
as mag. mil. per Illyricum (Stein op. cit. pp.10f.). 


30. According to Stein (1919 n.3 on p.28) these negotations took place 
in the second half of 561 and the treaty was signed at the end of the year. 
Others (e.g. Bury and Giiterbock) would date it to 562. A truce had been in 
effect in the East and Armenia since 545, in Lazica since 557 (cf. Fr. 2). 


31. Zikh, in fact, is a family name (Chnistensen p.105 n.3). The 
confusion of Persian family names with titles is common in Greek authors. 


32. Antioch was taken in the invasion of 540. 


33. The text is corrupt here, though the general sense is clear. A verb 
such as émipp@oOevtec or Stavaravodpevot seems needed after dc. 


34. The words from név yap dya@dv to ponrv appear also as Exc. de 
Sent. 10. 


35. The Greek is not wholly clear. I take Peter’s point to be that 
although the Persians had been cheered by their early successes, it should 
now be clear that they will not destroy the Roman state and that they are 
sapping their own strength in the attempt, which makes them more open to 
defeat by others (a reference to the dangers on Persia’s northern frontier). 


36. As usual, the Persian need for money, vividly illustrated by 
Procopius’ account (Wars 2,5-14) of Khosro’s rampage of extortion through 
Syria in 540, dictated their priorities: secure borders and a regular income. 
The Roman priorities were to rebuild their strength and avoid a long 
commitment to payments. Hence the desire for a short treaty. 


37. Procopius (Wars 2,1) says that Khosro was looking for pretexts to 
break the ‘Endless Peace’ of 532. He admits to uncertainty whether or not the 
complaints of the Persian king were well founded. The monastery of Sebanos 
is mentioned nowhere else. 


38. This Eusebius is nowhere else mentioned, unless he is identical with 
the general Eusebius of Fr. 18,2. 


39. The Greek of the last part of this sentence is ungrammatical, and 
both Niebuhr and de Boor have wished to emend it. But Dr. Martin Schwartz 
of the Dept. of Near Eastern Studies of the University of California at 
Berkeley tells me that the unemended Greek could replicate the Pahlavi. 
Therefore it should be kept. Menander appears to be suggesting that he 
himself had translated the Pahlavi, but perhaps he merely means that he 
transcribed the archival translation which he knew would be word-for-word. 


40. The Turkish view upon who conquered the Ephthalites is different 
(cf. Fr. 10,1). Presumably ‘‘many kings”’ refers to the barons of the former 
Ephthalite territory who had given allegiance to the Persian king. Although 
the singling out of the Ephthalites, the Persians’ most formidable enemy 
after the Romans and recently destroyed, is understandable, this and the 
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following claim probably betray a degree of apprehension about the Turks, 
which may well have brought the Persians to negotiations (cf. Giiterbock 
pp.55f.). In stressing the title King of Kings (Baotkebs Baciiéwv = 
Shahanshah) the Zikh is not advancing any claim to supremacy over the 
Roman Emperor, whom the Persians called gaisar (see n.37 to the 
introduction). 


41. This anecdote about Sesostris is also found in Diod. Sic. 1,58 and 
Pliny NH 38,52. The story is given more force by the fact that Sesostris was 
the conqueror of Asia (Herodotus 2,102-103; Agathias 2,18,5). 


42. The Suani (medieval Svaneti) inhabited the Caucasus to the north- 
east of Lazica. 


43. This is the only account of the defection of the Suani. It is dated by 
the statement of Khosro in the current fragment (lines 554-55) that now (in 
early 562) the Persians had held Suania for ten years. The ill feeling between 
Martin and Gobazes, the Lazian king, culminated in the murder of the latter 
in 554/5 (Agathias 3,2-4). The importance of Suania to the Romans was that 
from it the Persians could threaten Lazica. If they could take Lazica, they 
would gain access to the Black Sea and pose a direct threat to Byzantium 
itself (cf. Fr. 9,1 lines 13-16 and Procopius Wars 2,28,23). 


44. Again, this is a Persian family name rather than a title (cf. n.31). 


45. AChnistianised kingdom to the east of Lazica, usually subject to the 
Persians and important to them as a defence against the raids of the tribes 
north of the Caucasus. 


46. Alamundar (Al-Mundhir III), the Lakhmid ruler of the Saracens 
allied to the Persians, had received a subsidy from Justinian. Alamundar was 
killed in 554 in battle with the Roman-allied Ghassanid Arethas (Harith) 
(Stein 1949 IT p.503), and the subsidy was apparently withdrawn from his 
successor Ambrus (Amr). The passages of Menander (Fr. 9,1 lines 34-38 and 
79-85) cited by Stein (op. cit. p.521 n.4) to show that Justinian did later 
continue the payments do not, in my view, establish that clearly. 


47. Miller (p.72 n.69) claims that the process of validation here 
described is a doublet of the process of translating, copying and sealing 
described after the setting out of the clauses. He argues that Menander 
misleads his readers into the impression that all of the processes were 
repeated, an unnecessary precaution. In my view there is no repetition. The 
actions here described involve the informal confirmation by the envoys that 
their words and intent were accurately translated and recorded by the 
amanuenses. The actions that follow the clauses are those concerned with the 
preparation and formal signing of the treaty documents themselves. 


48. The MSS call this pass XoputCév, which de Boor emends to ywpou 
TCév, comparing Procopius’ TGovp (Wars 8,3,4), which more closely renders 
the Persian name Cor (Widengren p.73 n.2). On its identification with the 
Pass of Derbend, the invasion route of the Huns, see Marquart (1901) p.106. 


49. The wording (or rather the omissions) in this clause is striking. The 
Romans are committed not to attack the Persians év avt@ drrov TO Yow 
(presumably via the Caucasus) or év GAAotg Mndikoic Spiotg (either other 
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parts of the Persian border contingent on the area - e.g. on Armenia - or, 
more naturally, any part of the Persian frontier at all). The Persians for their 
part are committed to guard the Caucasus passes. Although before the 
‘sacred letters’ of ratification were sent for it had been agreed that the 
Romans would pay 30,000 nomismata per year for peace (lines 147-49), there 
is no mention here or in any other clause either of these payments or of any 
commitment by the Persians not to attack the Romans (with Giiterbock 
[pp.66f.] I take clause 9 to prohibit attacks on subject peoples such as the 
Lazi and Iberians). These two omissions together suggest a trade-off. The 
Persians agreed to the omission of any mention of the payments (which 
would offend Roman pride, especially if represented as payments for peace, 
which the Romans admitted them to be), but in return refused to make any 
written commitment not to attack the Romans. This was guaranteed by the 
payments, the first ten years’ of which were themselves guaranteed by the 
appendix to Justinian’s letter of ratification. In 369 Justin II honoured the 
commitment to make the second lump-sum payment for three years (as 
remarked by Whitby p.174 n.3), either because he felt free to discontinue the 
payments only after the return of the appendix guaranteeing the first ten 
years’ or because Romano-Persian relations did not deteriorate towards war 
until the period of Persarmenian unrest and Turkish proposals for an anti- 
Persian alliance (570-571). 


50. The intent of this clause is not entirely clear and it has been taken 
(by, e.g., Stein 1949 II p.519) to mean that the Saracens were still free to 
attack each other. For the (much more likely) view that they were forbidden 
to attack each other also see Giiterbock pp.68f., Kawar pp.197-221. In fact, 
this clause seems to be emending a weakness of earlier treaties, noted by 
Procopius (Wars 2,1,4-5), which failed to mention the Saracens, subsuming 
them under Romans and Persians. 


51. Cod. lust. 4,36,4 (408 or 409) specifies Nisibis, Callinicum and 
Artaxata (Dvin) as the posts. Clause 5 below suggests that Daras sup- 
plemented them or replaced Callinicum. The intent of this clause is two-fold: 
to control the movement of people and information (as Theodosius and 
Honorius state in the law cited) and to ensure that the state collect the heavy 
and lucrative taxes on imported goods. 


52. The detainment of an embassy could be tactically important in the 
light of the low capacity of both sides for gathering accurate information on 
troop movements etc. (cf. Fr. 23,9, on Hormizd’s detention of the Roman 
envoys while he prepared for hostilities, and Fr. 5,4). 


53. The assumption that an envoy, a man of high rank, would wish to 
engage in trade is surprising, given the ancient upper classes’ prejudice 
against such activity. Perhaps it was acceptable to trade in order to pay the 
expenses, often very heavy, of an embassy (cf. de Ste. Croix pp. 129f. on the 
apparent acceptability of trade to pay travel expenses). 


54. On this clause see Kawar pp.192-97 who points to the same two 
objectives as those behind clause 3 (cf. n.51). It would also reinforce the 
prohibition in clause 2 as interpreted by Gtiterbock and Kawar (cf. n.50). 
The omission of Callinicum seems surprising, but the intent of the clause was 
probably only to control traders active in the Roman and Persian dominions 
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and not in allied Saracen territory. 


55. Giiterbock’s treatment of this clause (pp.80-83) concentrates upon 
the upper-class refugees, although he does note that there is no mention of 
prisoners-of-war. The former group do not seem to have been a major 
consideration unless they constituted a political threat (cf. the view of 
Khosro at Fr. 20,2 lines 60-64), and the latter, if they were not killed or 
ransomed, would have become the property of their captors. In my view the 
clause primarily reflects the well-attested concern of both states to control 
the ordinary people in a time of population shortage, especially in the 
countryside (cf. the remarks of de Ste. Croix pp.249f.). In this case the phrase 
toic & ov Kai adné5pacav would refer to the proprietors, who were 
concerned to recover their tied manpower. 


56. While the intent of this clause is clearly to remove a cause of friction 
by providing a forum for the speedy settlement of disputes between subjects 
of the two states, the form of the process envisaged is not so clear. Giiterbock 
(pp.84-86) is probably correct in his view that 5ixy does not point toa formal 
process but refers merely to an informal procedure of arbitration leading toa 
fair settlement. He sees two alternative means of recourse, first discussion 
between the parties directly involved (which, as he notes, would require the 
aid of the accused’s state) and, failing that, representation by fellow 
nationals before a mixed tribunal of the provincial civil authorities of both 
states (“der praeses provinciae oder der ihm gleichstehende hdhere Pro- 
vinzialbeamte”’). Some of this is tendentious. While the establishment of the 
mixed tribunal is clear, the two-stage process is not so. The two phrases 6v 
EAUVTOV TOV THV BPAGBHV nEnovOdtwv (which plainly refers only to the 
plaintiffs) and 5 oikeiwv dvOpa@nwv could indicate merely two alternatives, 
appearance in person before the tribunal or through representatives 
(whether fellow nationals or not). (Miller [p.69] is clearly wrong to say that 
this clause lays down that the transgressor will be punished under the laws of 
the plaintiff's state.) 


57. The fortification of Daras on the border by the Emperor Anastasius 
to counter the Persian fortress of Nisibis had always been a cause of friction. 
The Persians alleged that the fortress had been built in breach of treaty 
engagements between Theodosius II and Yezdegerd II in 441, to which the 
Romans countered that the cession of Nisibis by Jovian in 363 had been only 
for 125 years and the fortification of Daras was the response to the Persian 
failure to honour this obligation (to which there is no reference in the 
accounts of the treaty of 363). Justinian himself had refortified Daras and 


built or repaired a line of forts along the eastern border (Procopius De Aed. 
2,3). 


58. With Giiterbock (pp.66f.) | take the purpose of this clause to be to 
bring the subject peoples, such as the Lazi and the Armenians (as distinct 
from the allied Saracens who are covered in clause 2), into the peace. This, of 
course, flows from the earlier agreement (lines 239-42) on the Roman and 
Persian possessions in Armenia and the Caucasus region, amongst which the 
status of Suania remained unresolved. 


59. Daras had been built as an offensive base (Whitby pp.14If.), and 
the intent of this clause is to reduce both its manpower and its status. The 
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Persians are not apparently bound to make a comparable reduction at 
Nisibis. They probably never could sustain large and long-term troop 
concentrations comparable to those of the Romans despite the centralising 
reforms of Khosro (Christensen pp.366-72). 


60. Whereas clause 7 provided a means of redress for disputes between 
individuals, this clause addresses inter-community friction across the 
border. Giiterbock (p.87 n.1) regards the words in parentheses as acomment 
by Menander or Peter and not a part of the text of the treaty. Iam not so sure, 
in view of the taste for such sermonising shown by the officials who drafted 
some of the laws in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian. 


61. Giiterbock (p.88) takes diKactai to be local judicial magistrates 
(“richterlichen Lokalmagistrate”’), but these do not seem well-suited to settle 
disputes between the communities which they themselves served (and whom 
Giiterbock [p.86] considers to be excluded by clause 7 from the mixed 
tribunal set up to deal with disputes between individuals). I prefer either to 
take dixaotai = iudices, the general late-Latin term for provincial governors, 
and therefore the equivalent of Gpyovtec of clause 7, or to view them as 
specially appointed judicial commissioners. 


62. The naming of the Roman magister militum per Orientemas the sole 
judge of second resort and the omission of a Persian counterpart is striking. 
Giiterbock (pp.88f.) explains this not as a Persian concession, but as due to 
the magister being of higher status than the satrap and, acting vice sacra, 
having competence over the whole of the East; furthermore, he acted only as 
president of the mixed tribunal. This does not seem satisfactory. Two 
possible alternative explanations come to mind: first, that the Persians, 
whose justice was administered mainly through religious courts (Christensen 
pp.299f.), did not have a graduated appeal procedure such as the Romans 
had (which, whatever its defects, was more likely to ensure satisfaction in 
such cases) and, therefore, conceded the administration of the second step of 
the procedure to the Romans; second (and better, in my view), that the usual 
principle of Roman law - actus sequatur forum rei - applied, and the Roman 
version of the treaty only dealt with actions by Persian plaintiffs. For the 
Persians the relevant Persian official would have been identified. 


63. As Giiterbock (p.90) remarks, the ruler acts not as a court of appeal 
but merely as executor of the judgement. 


64. As Giiterbock (p.92) notes, this clause is worded in such a way as to 
be acceptable to both the Christian Romans and the Zoroastrian Persians. 


65. Since the Romans acknowledged that they were making yearly 
payments to the Persians for peace (see n.49), then the exact synchronisation 
of the years was vital. This was achieved by appealing to the old Roman 
calendar of 365 days which lacked the Julian intercalation of one day every 
fourth year, and the Persian civil calendar, also of 365 days without 
intercalation (cf. Doblhofer pp.215f., and the descriptions of the Persian 
calendars in Christensen pp.170f. and Higgins 1939 pp. 1-15). 


66. These letters had already arrived (see lines 163-66). The treaty 
apparently took note of their existence. 
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67. The separation of the agreement on the Christians meant that the 
integrity of the peace treaty did not depend directly upon Persian adherence 
to this agreement (Giiterbock p.97). Nevertheless, it represents a con- 
siderable concession by Khosro, who assented to Christian practices, 
especially inhumation, which were highly repugnant to the Magians, without 
any guarantee of freedom of worship for Magians in Roman territory. 
Giliterbock (p.97 n.1) is probably right to remark that the agreement only 
covered Christians in Persia and not the Persarmenians (who had a separate 
agreement with the Persians), and, if this was so, it was a remarkable 
intrusion into Persian affairs. Apparently Khosro was prepared to take 
seriously the conviction of the Roman Emperor that he was responsible for 
all Christians. On the other hand, how Justinian was able to guarantee the 
behaviour of Persian Chnistians, especially Nestorians, is not clear. 


68. This stage is the transformation of the text of the treaty from its 
verbatim form as recorded by the amanuenses into its final polished form. 
The text recorded by Menander would represent the final form available in 
the archives. 


69. The other substance was possibly a fine clay, often used for sealing 
(cf. Herodotus 2,38,3, Egypt). 


70. Thus, Peter entered Persia at the beginning of 562. 


71. Menander here makes it quite clear that the first instalment of the 
tribute was handed over before the end of the year 561. 


72. Bitharmais = Béth Aramayé, a region to the north-east of 
Ctesiphon. 


73. The MSS reading tv aunyavev to Gropov, though awkward, 
does not seem to need emendation: literally, “‘the impasse (consisting of) the 
insoluble circumstances.” 


74. This is perhaps intentionally disingenuous, since according to 
Agathias (2,28,2) many Romans admired Khosro for his learning and 
knowledge of philosophy. 


75. In fact, according to Widengren (pp.91f.), Khosro had decided to 
establish a marzban in Suania after a Khazar raid through the region had 
penetrated into Persia. 


76. Mermeroes, one of the most senior and best of Khosro’s generals, 
died of old age and illness in 554 (Agathias 2,27,9; cf. his praise of Mermeroes 
at 2,22,5). His successor Nakhoergan (Nakhoragan in Agathias - it is 
actually a title) was flayed alive in the next year as punishment for his flight 
from battle (Agathias 4,23,2). 


77. In the treaty (clause 2) the Saracens were termed ovupayou. The 
terminology used here and in the rest of this exchange implies a much greater 
dependency. The term used in the treaty more accurately reflects the reality. 


78. In his earlier version of this exchange of gifts (lines 292-300) Peter 
had Justinian taking the initiative. 


79. Scandeis and Sarapa were fortresses on the frontier between Lazica 
and Iberia. They had been garrisoned first by the Lazians, then by the 
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Romans, who abandoned them. The Persians then garrisoned them, but 
returned them to the Romans under the treaty of 532. The Lazians then razed 
them, but in 551 the Persians rebuilt and reoccupied Scandeis (Procopius 
Wars 8,13,15-20, who calls them Scanda and Sarapanis). 


80. At lines 254-55 the Lazians were said to have sent grain to the Suani. 


81. The Roman Emperor was Theodosius II. Varanes (Varahran V) 
ruled Persia from 421 to 439, and Perozes (Firuz) from 459 to 484. 


82. Khosro’s point is not entirely clear. I take him to be implying that 
an apparently unvalidated document, such as that produced by Peter, has no 
absolute value as evidence. 


83. These words repeat the final words of Exc. de Leg. Rom. 3. 


84. Menander here clearly states that his source for the negotiations 
was the detailed minutes of the proceedings, which would have been 
deposited in the archives. Grecu argues that when Menander speaks of to 
y8aparmtepov he is indicating only that the account of the exchange 
between Khosro and Peter, not the whole account of the negotiations, was in 
the common idiom. This seems unlikely since Menander justifies the 
retention of the actual words used on the ground that he is describing the 
treaty. On the other hand, the idiom used in the original must surely have 
varied from the texts (preliminary and formal) of the treaty to the formal 
speeches of the negotiators to the less formal exchanges such as that between 
Peter and Khosro. 


85. The second part of this passage refers to a second source of 
material, the ovvaywyn published by Peter (so Whitby pp.169f.), which 
readers are advised to consult for the version of Peter’s dialogue with Khosro 
(and perhaps for all of the negotiations - this is not wholly clear). 
Menander’s note that though Peter’s version accurately reproduces the 
archival minutes it is somewhat skewed, is written, in my view, with a 
particular purpose (see n.52 to the introduction). 


86. This and the next eight passages from the Exc. de Sent. cannot be 
certainly associated with any specific event. The death of Justinian, the 
elevation of Justin II and his abandonment of important aspects of 
Justinian’s policy would have given plenty of opportunity for the pre- 
sentation of the sort of sentiments expressed in these fragments. 


87. This and the following two passages, perhaps from an epilogue on 
Justinian’s reign, could be discussing the civil disturbances, climaxed by the 
Nika revolt, which that Emperor faced. 


88. Perhaps this passage is also from a retrospective discussion of 
Justinian’s career, in this case the destruction of the Ostrogothic kingdom in 
Italy. 


89. This and the following passage perhaps come from a speech of 
Justin renouncing Justinian’s policy of buying peace with tribute and paying 
barbarian tribes (especially the Avars — see Fr. 5,2) to destroy the enemies of 
the Romans. A related, though not identical, sentiment is uttered by 
Zacharias in refutation of the Persian envoy Andigan in Fr. 26,1 lines 60-69. 
On the other hand, they could come from the account of the destruction of 
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the Gepids (with the second passage cf. the stratagem of Bonus in Fr. 12,3). 


90. Justin was crowned Emperor on November 14, 565. According to 
Corippus (Jn Laud. Iust. 3,151ff.) the Avar envoys were given audience on the 
seventh day of his reign. 


91. This is apparently a reference to cords with which the Avars bound 
up their long hair (cf. Agathias 1,3,4: dnéxtntot kai abypnpoi Kai pundvtec 
Kai Evepoet dnpends dvanendeypévor, and Corippus Jn Laud. lust., praef. 4 
with Cameron’s note). 


92. Explicit criticism of the policy of buying peace which Justinian 
followed in his later years is voiced by Agathias (5,14). 


93. According to Corippus (Jn Laud. Iust. 3,258) the leader of the 
embassy was Tergazis, the Targitius of Frr. 12,6 and 7; 25,1. 


94. A similar mixture of threats and appeal to past practice appears in 
the envoy’s speech in Corippus (Jn Laud. Iust. 3,271-307), though, as 
Cameron notes in her commentary, the poet pads out the speech with 
commonplaces of rhetoric. 


95. Cf. Thucydides 8,81,2: tv brapyovodv trnidwv Exnintorev. 


96. The reply of Justin in Corippus (Jn Laud. Just. 3,311-98) pours scorn 
upon the boasting of the envoy and asserts the strength and determination of 
the Roman Empire. 


97. Cf. Corippus Jn Laud. Iust. 3,399-400: contremuit stupefactus Avar, 
magnoque timore / diriguit. 


98. The name has been queried and emended to Comentiolus after 
Theophanes of Byzantium Fr. | (= Photius Bib/. cod. 64, I p.77). But the 
name Domnentiolus appears in Procopius Wars 2,24,15; 7,39,3. 


99. Theophanes of Byzantium (Joc. cit.) says that ‘Comentiolus’ was 
sent by Justin to discuss Suania in the second year of his reign. The reference 
to the festival Frurdigan would, therefore, date John’s arrival in Persia to 
July 567 (see n.102). 


100. On the strategic value of Suania see n.43. 


101. Daras was supplied with water by the mver Cordes which fed 
reservoirs within the walls. According to Procopius (Aed. 2,2,1 -3,26) 
Justinian had built elaborate works to control the river, which had been 
prone to flood, as well as a great conduit to carry water about the city. (Croke 
and Crow argue that Procopius has exaggerated Justinian’s rebuilding of the 
Anastasian fortress.) 


102. This festival, called Frurdigan in the next sentence, was, according 
to Christensen (pp. 169f. and 172), the last of the six seasonal festivals of the 
Persian religious calendar. It was immediately followed by Nowruz (New 
Year’s Day), which supposedly coincided with the spring equinox but in fact 
moved through the year. The table in Higgins (p.22) shows that in 567 
Nowruz fell on July 8 (July 3 according to Néldeke). During Frurdigan 
(Fravardighan) itself the spirits of the dead (fravaSis) were thought to appear 
(hence Greek nekuia), and the days were considered ill-omened for business. 
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103. Fr. 6,1 lines 525-34. Peter’s words there confirm the Saracen claim 
that they were paid to keep the peace. 


104. The editors here read bpiv for jhpiv of the MSS. But the former 
would give far too explicit a threat in the light of the comparatively amicable 
nature of the interview. 


105. The more experienced Peter had earlier objected to such a course of 
action, and Khosro had agreed with him (Fr. 6,1 lines 597-602). 


106. Mebod (M&hbddh) is a personal name. Doblhofer (p.214) suggests 
that he came from the family of Suren, though he is not to be confused with 
the Mebod of the family of Suren who was powerful during the latter part of 
the reign of Kawad and the first part of Khosro’s reign and who is mentioned‘ 
by Procopius (Christensen pp.355f.). 


107. This is an appeal to the fourth clause of the treaty of 561. In fact, it is 
unclear whether that clause includes allied and subject envoys, or whether it 
refers only to representatives of the Roman and Persian rulers. 


108. Menander seems to make it quite clear that Justin had at least a 
rudimentary knowledge of Persian. 


109. Kaboses (Kabus) succeeded his brother as Lakhmid ruler of the 
Arabs allied to Persia in 569. Alamundar (Al-Mundhir), the successor of 
Arethas as chief of the Ghassanids, is to be distinguished from Alamundar, 
Ambrus’ predecessor as Lakhmid chief (cf. n.46.). 


110. I.e. late 568-early 569. 
111. On the overthrow of the Ephthalites see n.16. 


112. Sizabul (Silzibul in Frr. 4,2; 19,1; erroneously, Dizabul) is the same 
as Sinjibi of the Arabic sources. He is now generally identified with the 
Turkish Khagan Istami or Che-tie-mi of the Chinese sources (Moravesik II 
pp.275f. - older commentators had identified him with another ruler, Mokan 
Khan). He was the ruler of the western (to the Chinese, northern) Turks, who 
were in contact with the Romans. 


113. Maniakh is apparently a Turkish name. 
114. On Katulph see n.13. 


115. Menander appears to identify two fears on the part of the Persians: 
a fear of Turkish expansion southwards (for anecdotes reflecting Persian 
apprehension see Christensen p.380), and a desire to keep as much as 
possible of the lucrative silk-trade (though the southern routes), now the 
Ephthalites, the old middlemen on the northern route, had been eliminated. 


116. Here ‘Scythians’ is not used as a synonym for ‘Turks’, but refers in 
general to all the nomadic inhabitants of Scythia. The view that nomads were 
untrustworthy was shared with the Romans (cf. the speech of John on the 
Saracens, Fr. 9,1 esp. lines 67-69). 


117. Relations between the Romans and the Sogdians had perhaps 
opened about twenty years earlier, and, in fact, relations with Transcaucasia 
may have existed for much longer (Hannestad, esp. p.450). The Romans had 
already attempted to deprive the Persians of their income from silk by using 
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the Ethiopians as middlemen, an attempt which failed (Procopius Wars 
1,20,9-12). By the time of Maniakh’s embassy they had the silkworm, eggs of 
which had been smuggled in during Justinian’s reign; and, indeed, Theo- 
phanes of Byzantium, Fr. 3 (= Photius Bibl. cod. 64, II pp.77f.) says that 
Justin showed such silk to the Turkish envoys, to their astonishment. But an 
industry apparently did not develop (Loewe p.178). 


118. Theophanes (Chron. a.m. 6064) adds the detail that he travelled via 
the land of the Alans (to the north-east of the Caucasus). 


119. Cahun (p.112) suggests that the letter was in the old Turkish script 
and remarks that it is noteworthy that the Romans had a translator who 
could read it. However, Menander never clearly uses ‘Scythian’ specifically 
of the Turks, and it would be remarkable if the Romans had such a person 
available. More likely ‘Scythian’ is used in a loose way of the languages of 
Central Asia (cf. n.116 and the general usage at Fr. 19,! line 15; the use at Fr. 
10,3 line 13 is also general but might indicate Turks), so that the actual 
language cannot be identified; and perhaps Menander did not know what it 
was. One of the languages of the settled peoples, such as Sogdian, is more 
likely. 


120. That is, Sizabul was senior Khagan over the four groups that 
comprised the western Turks (Bury 1897 p.419). According to Cahun 
(pp.112f.) these were called Kipchakh, Kalakh, Kankli and Karluk. 


121. Contrast the claim of the Persian envoy Yesdegusnaph at Fr. 6,1 
lines 207-10 and cf. n.16. Justin is here clearly exploring the Persian claim. 


122. A Chinese visitor reported that the Ephthalites remained nomads, 
while the people whom they had conquered, such as the Sogdians and 
Kwarezmians, inhabited the cities (Hannestad pp.436f.). 


123. The Turks expected both trade-relations and cooperation from the 
Romans against their mutual enemies. It is clear from Fr. 13,5 that the 
Persians were to be a prime target, but it is also clear from the reaction of 
Turxanthus (Fr. 19,1) that the Turks also aimed at the Avars, which would 
bring them too close to Roman territory for the Romans’ comfort. 
Theophanes of Byzantium Fr. 2 (= Photius Bibl. cod. 64, II p.77) says that the 
Turks asked the Romans not to admit the Avars and they complied with the 
request. 


124. The term Sacae, which appears in Herodotus, is the general Persian 
term for the nomads of Central Asia who lived outside the oases (Frye 
pp.43f.). 


125. On Zemarchus’ career see Russu, pp.415f., who suggests that he 
may have been a Thracian rather than a Cilician. At this time his rank was 
mag. mil. per Orientem. 


126. This dates the departure to August 569. John of Ephesus (HE 6,23) 
wrongly dates the embassy to Justin’s seventh year. The fifteen-year cycle is, 
of course, the indiction cycle. 


127. Before overthrowing the Juan-juan the Turks are said to have 
served them as iron-workers (Parker p.130; Chavannes p.235). 
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128. The exorcists are clearly shamans. Exorcism by fire was common 
amongst the tribes of Central Asia (cf. John of Plano Carpini in Dawson 
[p.10], who says that when Michael, Duke of Chernikov, visited the Tartar 
Khan Bati in 1246, he was forced to pass between two fires). The exorcism on 
the border of Sogdiana suggests that at this time (late 569 - early 571) Turkish 
power only extended so far westwards. 


129. The location of mount Ektag has occasioned much discussion, 
which is both influenced by and influences the opinions on the route taken by 
Zemarchus (see n.140). The older view (in, e.g., Bury 1897 pp.418f.) is that 
Sizabul’s seat was in the Altai Mountains, whose name means ‘Golden’. 
Others, however, (e.g. Chavannes pp.235-37 and Herrmann p.55) point out 
that Ektag (Ak-tagh) really means ‘White Mountain’ and prefer to identify it 
with Mount A-kie-tien (‘White Mountain’ in Chinese) which is far to the 
south, by the river Tekes in the Celestial Mountains in Dzungaria. While | 
cannot comment on the oriental evidence used by Chavannes (who, as far as 
I can see, has not established his view with certainty), two considerations 
make me unwilling to reject the Altai completely: first, the error can be easily 
explained as a confusion between the name of a mountain (‘White’) and the 
name of its range (‘Golden’); second, if Sizabul were advancing from 
Dzungaria to Talas (where he is found at lines 75-76) there would be no 
reason, when he left Ektag, to send away those attendants of Zemarchus who 
were not to travel with him against the Persians (as he proposes to do at lines 
67-69 and clearly did [cf. line 103]), since they would all be travelling due 
west. On the other hand, if they were leaving the Altai, there would be good 
reason to send them away. 


130. The MSS all read dteyv@c, though more recent editors prefer 
evtéyvac, Niebuhr’s emendation. But given the Byzantines’ great skill at 
working and dyeing silk, it is quite possible that Zemarchus would think the 
Turkish specimens, with their very different designs, clumsy. 


131. The nature of this drink is unclear. It is unlikely to have been kumiss 
(so Chavannes p.237), curdled mare’s milk, known to Priscus (Fr. 11,2 line 
280), which was sour according to William of Rubruck (in Dawson pp. 98f.). 
Turtledove (p.155) ventures beer or ale. More likely, it was either mead made 
from honey or a rice wine, both of which William of Rubruck (in Dawson 
p.154) mentions. 


132. Menander refers to the Turkish buildings both as oxnvif and 
KaADBn (which in the present passage the Suda I11026 changes to oxnvij). 
Perhaps KadvBn refers to the round huts made of branches which the steppe 
nomads often carried on wagons (cf. John of Plano Carpini in Dawson p.8). 


133. The nature and purpose of these are not specified. Could they have 
been idols? Cf. John of Plano Carpini (in Dawson p.9), who says that chiefs 
of the Tartars and other dignitaries always have a shrine (hercium) in the 
middle of their house. 


134. Presumably Sizabul is taking his treasure with him to war. But cf. 
John of Plano Carpini (/oc. cit.), who says that idols (in this case made of felt 
or silk) were placed by the Tartars in carts drawn up before their dwellings. 


135. The Kholiatai (or Kalakh) were one of the four divisions of the 
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western Turks (see n.120 and Moravesik II p.345). If they were located near 
to the Talas (so Marquart 190! p.253), the rest of the Romans with 
Zemarchus would probably not yet have been sent off. Vailhé (p.211) 
identifies them with the modern Turkomen north of the Caspian. But this 
would put them too far west. It is clear from the beginning of Fr. 10,4 that 
they were not adjacent to Sizabul’s home territory. 


136. Moravesik (II p.344), with the older editors, prefers to read Xepyic, 
the doubtful reading of one MS. The Greek renders the name Khirgiz, after 
whom an autonomous Republic of the U.S.S.R. is today named. This 
borders upon Sinkiang, although, at least until recently, groups of Khirgiz 
were located as far west as the eastern shore of the Caspian Sea (Maenchen- 
Helfen p.210). 


137. This place, on the river of the same name between the rivers Chu 
and Syr Darya (Jaxartes), is well known from Arabic sources (Cahun p.1 14; 
Chavannes p.238). Here in 751 the Arabs defeated a Chinese army, and the 
river remained the border between the Arab and Turkish domains. 


138. John of Ephesus (HE 6,23) puts this confrontation at the Khagan’s 
court, which, of course, would travel with him. During it, John says, the 
Persian envoy claimed that the Romans were tributary to Persia. 


139. The title Tarkhan, according to Moravesik (II pp.299f.) a Bulgaro- 
turkic word, was often used by the Turks of envoys or counsellors (Parker 
p.132). 


140. The reconstruction of Zemarchus’ route back from Talas, which 
depends wholly upon this sentence, has long exercised the imagination of 
scholars (see esp. the elaborate itinerary given by Herrmann pp.55f.). All 
attempts are vitiated by two factors: the physical geography of Central Asia, 
including the direction of flow of the Jaxartes (Syr Darya) and the Oxus 
(Amu Darya) and the extent of both Lake Aral and the Caspian Sea, has 
changed drastically and repeatedly since antiquity; second, neither Me- 
nander’s river Oekh nor his trv Aipvnyv thy arAetov Exeivnv kai evpeiav 
can be identified with certainty. Generally the Oekh has been taken as the 
Jaxartes or the Oxus, depending upon whether Zemarchus is sent north or 
south of Lake Aral (though Herrmann [p.56} takes it to be the river Chu, 
which is to the east of the Jaxartes). In fact the Oekh could be any river west 
of Talas, whether now existing or not (many ancient rivers of the region have 
disappeared), and it need not be a major one since it is not noted as a 
landmark on the journey but merely as the river across which the leader of 
the Kholiatai joined up with (or caught up with) the Romans. As for the 
“enormous, wide lake,” the majority, perhaps influenced by Ammianus, 
who mentions the Aral in terms similar to those used by Menander (23,6,59: 
Oxiam nomine paludem ... late longeque diffusam [hipvn, of course, can be 
either a lake or a marsh)), have identified it as Lake Aral. Whether or not 
what Zemarchus saw was the Aral, the use of trv before Aipvnv and the 
omission of the name suggest strongly to me that what he thought he saw (or 
what he actually saw) was the Caspian, which to a Greek reader, who would 
know little or nothing about the Aral, was the ‘enormous, wide lake”’ of the 
area. If what Zemarchus saw was the Aral, then it would have seemed to him 
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to be merely a gulf of the Caspian (which travellers have often thought it to 
be, and indeed which at times it seems to have virtually been when it has 
overflowed to the north of the Plateau of Ust-urt into the Caspian), 
otherwise a second enormous lake must have been noticed and recorded. At 
any rate, whatever the body of water mentioned, the recording of only one 
suggests that Zemarchus travelled north of the Aral. (The argument ex 
silentio here used is not good, but the detail does increase as Zemarchus 
reaches the Caspian.) 

In sum, it is impossible to specify Zemarchus’ route to the west after 
leaving Talas. The balance of probability (very strong, in my opinion) is that 
the lake at which he arrived after travelling dtpanov ... obdapdc driynv 
was the Caspian, which he reached at a point something over twelve days’ 
journey away from the river Emba. 


141. This does not necessarily mean that George took a vastly different 
route, as Herrmann (p.56) and others assume, merely that he struck straight 
across the desert while the main party kept to the shoreline as far as possible. 


142. This phrase probably means that in places they had to leave the 
shoreline to avoid difficult (marshy or craggy) terrain. If Zemarchus’ 
‘“enormous, wide lake” were the Aral, then this phrase would seem to 
comprehend the whole of the journey north of the plateau of Ust-urt to the 
Caspian. 


143. These rivers are firmly identified as the Emba, Ural and Volga 
(Moravesik II pp.143, 116 and 78f. respectively). 


144. A tribe obviously west of the Volga. The attempts to identify them 
with the Uighurs (Chavannes p.238) or Utigurs (Turtledove p.476 n.66) both 
seem mistaken. Could they be the Urogi of Priscus Fr. 38,1? 


145. Kophen is the ancient name of the river Kabul in Afghanistan. This 
river must be to the west of the Volga. Here it is usually identified with the 
Kuma. 


146. Thus, by the date of Zemarchus’ arrival here (mid 571) Turkish 
power had passed the Volga. 


147. On the land of the Alans see n.20. Doblhofer (p.217) suggests that 
the Oromuskhi are the ‘Moskhoi who live in the mountains’. But the 
Moskhoi (Meskhoi in Procopius Wars 8,2,24-26) were between Lazica and 
Iberia, whereas the Oromuskhi (who are mentioned only here) appear to be 
further north, either in or north of the land of the Alans. 


148. Obviously Sarosius is cautious of Turkish intentions in view of their 
power amongst the Ugurs across the river Kurna. But John of Epiphania (Fr. 
2, p.274) says that the Persians had tried to bribe the Alans to kill Zemarchus 
and the Turks, and even though the Alans had reported this to the Romans, 
caution was clearly in order for Sarosius. 


149. Agathias (3,15,8) puts the Miusimians (whom he calls Misimians) to 
the north-east of the Apsilii, who were themselves just to the north of the 
river Phasis (Procopius Wars 8,2,32-33). Dareine was the Pass of the Alans 
(Dar-i-Alan) through the Caucasus into Apsilia (Tomaschek, RE IV 2, col. 
2182f.), and Rogatorium would have been a town or fort to the south 
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(Kiessling, RE IA 1, col. 1000f.). Where Zemarchus picked up the first ship is 
not clear; the port of Dioscurias was to the north of Apsilia. It is quite 
remarkable that Zemarchus should have even considered returning via 
Suania given its uncertain status at the time of his departure (cf. Fr. 9). 


150. John of Ephesus (HE 6,23) says that Zemarchus had been away for 
two years, which would date his return to late 57]. 


151. In 562, perhaps after the breaking-off of their friendship with 
Justinian (Fr. 5,4), the Avars had launched an unsuccessful attack on the 
Franks (Greg. Tur. Hist. 4,23; Paul. Diac. 2,10). After the fruitless embassy 
to Justin in late 565, the Avars again moved against the land of the Franks 
and on this occasion (566) defeated Sigisbert, the victor in 562. According to 
Gregory of Tours (Hist. 4,29), Sigisbert then bought a treaty by means of 
gifts. 


152. At this date (567) the Lombards were still living in Pannonia and 
Noricum, where they had been settled by Justinian next to the Gepids in the 
540s (Procopius Wars 7,33,10-11). The Lombards had been allies of the 
Romans, but in 566, when hostilities broke out with the Gepids as the result 
of a personal quarrel between Alboin and Cunimund over the latter’s 
daughter, Rosamund, whom Alboin had raped, the Romans had aided the 
Gepids (Theophylact 6,10,7-13; Stein 1919 p.8). This war between the 
Lombards and the Gepids was the last in a series beginning in the reign of 
Justinian (Wozniak). 


153. The Avars had apparently sought to settle in Scythia Minor in 
361/2 (Fr. 5,4 and n.28). 


154. Since the beginning of the sixth century Sirmium had been in the 
hands of the Gepids, Ostrogoths, Romans and Gepids again. The first 
promise to hand over Sirmium had been made in return for the Roman help 
of the previous year (Stein 1919 p.8). 


155. On Bonus see n.29. This passage seems to be from an account of a 
battle in which Bonus had command. I have placed it here on the assumption 
that it describes fighting before the siege of Sirmium (Fr. 12,4and 5). It could 
refer to the later hostilities, at which Bonus was present (Fr. 15,1), though 
there Tiberius seems to have been the commander. 


156. Whether or not Cunimund had made a second offer to hand over 
Sirmium (Fr. 12,2), by the end of the attack upon the Gepids the Romans had 
put a garrison into the city. The Avar siege of Sirmium followed the 
Lombard migration to Italy which began on April 2, 568 (Stein 1919 p.10). 


157. After the death of Cunimund in the battle in 567, his nephew 
Reptila fled to the Romans with the Gepid treasure (John of Biclarum, 
Chron. a. 572,1). The identity of Usdibad is unknown. Perhaps he was one of 
the initial leaders of the Gepid resistance, which apparently continued in east 
Dacia until about 571 (Wozniak p.155). 


158. Bekker’s conjecture of onpixod for the MSS LxvBiov Is attractive 
because it appears from what Bonus says below that Baian is requesting 
valuable objects, even if few of them. 
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159. This is the first indication in Menander that the Kutrigurs had 
become subject to the Avars, though a Kutrigur is with them in Fr. 5,3; they 
are not mentioned in the list of peoples conquered by the Avars in Fr. 5,2 
(who are further east). Their destruction as a people is noted by Agathias 
5,25,9. 


160. This appears to indicate that, after sending the Kutrigurs into 
Dalmatia, Baian raised the siege of Sirmium and crossed into Gepid territory 
east of the Danube, where resistance appears to have been maintained fora 
number of years (see n.157). The fighting mentioned in the following passage 
is presumably with the Kutrigurs (and Utigurs) sent against Dalmatia. 


161. The reading in the text, idtoBovAnoas (cf. Fr. 12,5 lines 68-69), is de 
Boor’s very reasonable conjecture for the MSS reading, ioBovArjoac, which 
the older editors rendered as a name, IoBovArdac. However, with de Boor’s 
reading the subject of the sentence must be Vitalian, presumably the 
interpreter recently thrown in chains by Baian (Fr. 12,4). If this is so, it is 
quite remarkable that, while the general Bonus dare not even give small gifts 
to Baian without the Emperor’s permission (Fr. 12,5), shortly afterwards a 
mere interpreter would dare to give eight hundred nomismata and could 
extract that sum from the praetorian prefect of Illyricum. Two explanations 
are possible (and may be complementary): either it is another, higher- 
ranking Vitalian; or the handing over of the money was not held to be 
improper because its purpose was to enable a starving enemy force to feed 
itself during a truce and thus prevent pillage (cf. Priscus Fr. 47, where Roman 
generals agree to feed a starving force of ‘Scythians’ during a truce). 


162. On Justinian’s payments to the Kutrigurs and Utigurs and the 
contemporary criticism which they roused see Agathias 5,23,7- 24,1 (Aga- 
thias defends Justinian’s policy in the subsequent passage). The criticism of 
Justinian’s policy of tribute which Menander here puts into Justin’s mouth is 
much stronger than that attributed to John in Fr. 9,1 (vis-a-vis the Saracens). 
In Corippus, Jn Laud. Just. 2,260ff., Justin is equally forthright on Justinian’s 
later fiscal policy in general. 


163. In fact, the Gepids had held Dacia as federates of the Empire since 
after the destruction of the power of Attila’s sons at the battle of the river 
Nedao ca 453. During Justinian’s reign they had extended their power by 
seizing Sirmium and other cities of that region (Procopius Wars 7,33,8). 


164. As Stein (1919 p.12) remarks, the terms offered by Targitius had, in 
fact, become harsher, which suggests that the Romans had fared badly in the 
fighting. 


165. This passage comes either from the account of the fighting around 
Sirmium or from the exchanges between Tiberius and Baian or the (Avar) 
leader of the Kutrigurs attacking Dalmatia after Tiberius had been sent to 
the area (Fr. 15,3). 


166. This and the following three passages are difficult to place, 
although the third and fourth clearly describe the martyrdom of a Persian 
Christian. I have grouped them together with Exc. de Leg. Gent. 16and taken 
them to refer to the preliminaries of the Persarmenian revolt which itself 
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broke out early in 572 (the most detailed account of which and its 
preliminaries is in John of Ephesus HE 2,18-22). It had been brewing since 
570, when Khosro, responding to Justin’s edict enforcing religious con- 
formity on the Roman Empire, had decided to enforce Zoroastrianism 
within his dominions, including Persarmenia (despite a long-standing 
agreement not to interfere with the religion of the Armenians) and Iberia. 
The Armenians’ response was to plan resistance, seeking Justin’s agreement 
to support them and accept their transferred allegiance, which, heartened by 
the Turkish offensive (see Fr. 13,5 and John of Ephesus HE 6,23; cf. Evagrius 
HE 5,7), he gave. The revolt flared with the defeat and death, on Feb. 2, 572, 
of the Persian marzban, Cihor-W8nasp, who had been charged with 
enforcing fire worship (Stephen of Taron, pp.59f.). His head was sent to the 
general Justinian at Theodosiopolis. Iberia also joined the revolt (Theo- 
phanes of Byzantium Fr. 3 = Phot. Bibl. cod. 64, II p.78). 


167. Miller (FHG IV p.238), accepting Niebuhr’s conjecture for the 
lacuna at line 6, took the subject of this passage to be the death of the Surena 
(the marzban Cihér-W5Snasp, who was of the family Suren). But the passage 
does not read like the preliminary to an account of the death of the marzban 
in a pitched battle (which 1s how he was killed). I would rather link it with the 
martyrdom of Isaozites in the next two passages, who in this case might have 
been the governor of a Persian city (cf. oi tavty oixrjtopes ... tov Hyépova 
with éut|v moAtv in the third line of verse in the following passage; and fora 
similar use of tyyépov cf. Fr. 26,1 line 14). 


168. The poem appears in the Palatine Anthology (1,101). Nothing 
further is known about Isaozites. It seems clear that he was punished not asa 
Christian, but as a Zoroastrian who had apostasised to Christianity. The 
appendix of the treaty of 561 (Fr. 6,1 lines 398-407) had forbidden Christians 
to convert Magians, though whether this had happened in the case of 
Isaozites is not clear. There is some evidence in Labourt pp. 198f. of Christian 
missionary activity at the period, reaching as far as the royal family. 


169. The text towards the end of this fragment is very insecure. My 
rendering is based upon Boissevain’s reading of the MS. Thus, instead of 
ovpaviwv, which Mai thought he could read, I have conjectured aixiwv, a 
word common in tragedy (whose language Menander uses in places) and 
used by Thucydides, and which is also close to aitwwv [sic], the word that 
Boissevain thought he might be able to see. 


170. The Turkish embassy in question was presumably the one, led by 
Tagma, which Sizabul sent back with Zemarchus, and the attack would have 
been the one of which Zemarchus witnessed the beginning (Fr. 10,3 lines 64- 
89). John of Ephesus’ statement (HE 6,23), that Zemarchus was away for two 
years, fits nicely with the chronology since it has Tagma reaching Byzantium 
in autumn 571, just when Persarmenian resistance to Cihdr-WSnasp was 
gathering strength. 


171. The context of this and the following passage cannot be recovered. 
Perhaps they were part of a preface to a book in which Tiberius comes to 
centre stage as commanding general against the Avars. The phrase npovntov 
kivduvov is Thucydidean (5,99 and 111,3). 
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172. The reference to Hesiod is Erg. 210: dgpwv 8 Sc « EAN Rpdc 
Kpeicoovac avtrpepicetv. If the previous passage is on Tiberius, perhaps 
here Menander, as the historian of Tiberius, contrasts himself, with the usual 
modesty of the genre, to Procopius as the historian of the great generals of 
Justinian. 


173. Following Stein (1919 pp.12f.) I regard the events described in this 
and the,following fragments as a direct continuation of the series narrated in 
Fr. 12. Since the order of the Exc. de Leg. Gent. places them before the 
embassy of Sebokhth to Justin (Fr. 16,1), which is firmly dated to shortly 
after the death of Cih6r-WSnasp (i.e. early to mid 572), I also follow Stein in 
dating them to 570-571. John of Biclarum (a. 570, 3) mentions a victory of 
Tiberius over the Avars and a triumphal return to Constantinople, of which 
(pace Hauptmann p.155) there is no reflection in Menander. Stein would 
date this victory to 570; perhaps it was a year or so earlier, being the cause of 
the Avars’ failure to take Sirmium or cross the Save. Certainly, although the 
present passage apparently dates before hostilities had started (or, rather, re- 
started), the ability of Tiberius to disagree openly with Justin could have 
been based on prestige born of military success. 


174. On Bonus see n.29. The identity of the river which Bonus was 
defending is unclear. Hauptmann (p.155) takes it to be the Danube, but it 
may also be the Save, since it is clear from what follows that Avar forces 
penetrated into Thrace (see n.176). In the latter case the Avars, having 
apparently left Pannonia after failing to capture Sirmium in 368/9 (Fr. 12,5 
and n.160), would have returned in the interim, perhaps initially to claim 
Upper Pannonia, which had been evacuated by the Lombards when they 
entered Italy. If, however, Hauptmann is correct, the Avars would perhaps 
have crossed the Danube from Dacia below Viminacium in a more direct 
attack upon Thrace. Connected with these events may be the bridge which 
John of Ephesus (HE 6,24) and Zonaras (14,11,18-19) say Baian forced 
Roman mechanics to build over the Danube - if it is not a doublet of the 
bridge later built across the Save (see Fr. 25,1 and n.296). 


175. This passage cannot be firmly located. I have placed it here simply 
because the end of Fr. 15,1 indicates that a number of generals were 
operating in the area while Tiberius was at Constantinople, whereas during 
the earlier series of events (Fr. 12) Bonus seems to have been in sole 
command. 


176. Following Stein (/oc. cit. at n.173) I date the defeat of Tiberius and 
the subsequent treaty to 571. As Bury (1966 II, p.117) saw, this defeat took 
place not in the main theatre of conflict, the north-western Balkans, but in 
Thrace, which Tiberius was apparently defending at the time with a small 
force. His adversary seems to have been not Baian with the full Avar host, 
but an Avar general (otpatiapync) leading a mixed force of Avars and 
subject tribesmen. After this fragment one leaf of the MS of the Exc. de Sent. 
is missing. 

177. I.e. they were returning from Thrace either to Pannonia or to Dacia. 


178. Onthe scamars, a name for highwaymen which attached to them for 
centuries, see Bury 1966 II p.117 n.1. 
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179, The nominative absolute here J take to be the result of condensation 
(which probably omitted information on the punishment of the scamars). 


180. On the Persarmenian revolt and the death of the marzban, Cihér- 
WéSnasp of the family Suren, see nn.166 and 167. 


181. Since Sebokhth was sent after the death of the marzban on Feb. 2, 
572, he must have reached Constantinople during the summer of that year. 


182. Strictly speaking, the payment for the first ten years had been made 
in two sums, for seven and three years. The payment for the eleventh year 
had been due since the end of 571! (cf. n.71). If, as I have suggested (n.49), it 
was the payments and not the treaty itself which guaranteed that the Persians 
would not attack, Justin’s failure to pay in time was a very direct challenge to 
Khosro. 


183. In fact, the final result of the fighting was the defeat of the rebels, 
which forced Vardan, the leader of the revolt, the catholicos, some bishops 
and princes, and Gurgen, the king of Iberia, to flee to the Romans (Stephen 
of Taron, p.60; John of Ephesus HE 6,11; Evagrius HE 5,7). 


184. This fragment is usually referred to the abortive siege of Nisibis by 
the Roman general Marcian in early 573, but, as Whitby remarks (p.178), the 
passage is too short for certainty. 


185. This passage, preserved in MS Paris grec 1140A, fol. 58v-59 and 
published by Halkin in 1973, is identified in the MS as &x tij¢ iotopiac 
Mevavipov. Whitby (p.170), pointing out that a similar version appears in 
Michael the Syrian (10,1 p.285), accepts the ascription. But the style of the 
passage, which is far less literary and more colloquial than that of the 
passages from the Excerpta, suggests otherwise. The ascription is either 
wrong or, if it is correct, then the fragment must have been transmitted by an 
intermediary (a popular chronicler?), who greatly altered the language. 


186. Inthe sixth and seventh centuries the relics of the True Cross were 
especially venerated as protectors:and guarantors of victory (Frolow, esp. 
pp.332-39). Zemarchus may or may not be identical with the envoy to the 
Turks in 569, since there is at least one other candidate (cf. Russu pp.414-16). 


187. When war broke out between the Romans and the Persians in 572, 
fighting took place in both Armenia and Mesopotamia. The Roman 
initiative, which led to the siege of Nisibis in early 573, turned into a disaster 
with the arrival of a Persian army up the Euphrates. One part of this army, 
under Khosro himself, approached Nisibis, at which the besieging army, 
demoralised by the dismissal of its general Marcian and his temporary 
replacement by the unpopular Acacius, fled, abandoning its siege weaponry, 
which Khosro used to capture the vital fortress of Daras in November 573. A 
second part of the Persian army, under Adarmahan, had turned aside at 
Circesium and invaded Syria, which at this time was not protected by the 
Ghassanid-led Arabs, whose chief, Al-Mundhir, was angry at the Romans 
over a plot to assassinate him. Roman resistance was minimal, and Syria was 
ravaged up to Antioch, Apamea being one of the towns taken. 


188. Agapius of Menbidj (p.436) says that the Persians did capture a 
piece of the True Cross at Apamea. 
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189. The last part of the passage is clearly condensed. A Magnus (with 
the rank of comes domesticorum) was commander of the Roman army of the 
East at the time (Stein 1919 p.52 n.9). 


190. At this point in the margin of the MSS the lemma fiPiiov Bp’ 
appears. There then follow two excerpts from the first book of the History of 
Theophylactus Simocatta. Whether the lemma refers to Menander or 
Theophylact is not clear, but in both cases the number is clearly wrong. The 
next fragment (18,2 = Exc. de Leg. Rom. 10), which deals with the embassy of 
Zacharias mentioned at the end of the present passage, is said by alemma in 
two MSS to be from the sixth book (Aoy. ¢’). Thus the present passage would 
also be from the sixth book. 


191. Shortly after receiving the news of the loss of Daras, Justin went 
hopelessly mad (John of Ephesus HE 3,4). Tiberius began to act as co-regent 
with the Empress Sophia, but was not created Caesar until December 7, 574. 
The embassy of Jacob must have been immediately after the capture of 
Daras, and the embassy of Zacharias and the agreement upon a one-year 
truce (Fr. 18,2) in February or March of 574 (Stein 1919 p.55 n.14; Whitby 
pp.181f. and n.8). 


192. The name, Jacob, suggests that he was a Christian. 


193. On Zacharias, who was both an archiatrus sacri palatii and an 
archdeacon, and who was Tiberius’ favourite envoy to Persia, see Blockley 
1980, esp. pp.91-94. 


194. Evagrius (HE 5,12), confusing this embassy with the subsequent one 
that negotiated the three-year truce, identifies the envoy as Trajan. 


195. Michael the Syrian (2,312) says that 650 pounds of gold were paid, 
although he puts the truce around Daras at fifteen months. 


196. Eusebius was possibly mag. mil. per Orientem at the time (Stein 1919 
p.52 n.9). Whether he is identical with the Eusebius who was with Peter in 
561 (Fr. 6,1 lines 192, 197, 308) is unclear. 


197. The view of Délger (p.5), Whitby (p.183) and, apparently, Dobl- 
hofer (p.161), that Trajan’s embassy was sent after the elevation of Tiberius 
to Caesar on December 7, 574, and Stein’s view (1919 p.60) that this was the 
embassy promised by Zacharias at Fr. 18,2, seem mistaken. Zacharias clearly 
said that the major embassy would be sent “‘if it should also happen that the 
Roman Emperor in the meantime recovered his health”’ (tuyov év pEow Kai 
TOU Popaiwv Bactréws petaBadrdvtoc Ec TO EppwpEvov), and it was to have 
full authority to discuss everything and to end the war. The function of 
Trajan’s embassy was clearly not as promised by Zacharias; it was merely to 
obtain an extension and widening of the truce (to Armenia). Thus, it was not 
the embassy promised (which was not sent until winter 576-77 — Fr. 20,1) and 
it was probably sent when it became clear that Justin would not recover and 
while things were still in flux at the Roman court, i.e. before December 7, 574 
and probably after mid-summer of that year, since by the time the tentative 
agreement was reported back to Constantinople Tiberius had become 
Caesar. That the function of this embassy was essentially the same as that 
which negotiated the one-year truce is suggested by Fr. 20,2 line 101, where 
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Zacharias alone is named as the negotiator. Thus, the Romans did not keep 
their undertaking of Fr. 18,2. 


198. See n.191. 


199. Tankhosdro (Tahm-Khosro, ‘The Strength of Khosro’) appears to 
have been a title of honour (Christensen p.410). 


200. John of Ephesus (HE 6,13) and Theophylact (3,12,10) say that 
Mebod was persuaded to accept the three-year truce by the arrival of the 
general Justinian with a large force. (Though John of Epiphania [Fr. 5 p.276] 
puts the dispatch of Justinian shortly after the later embassy of Theodorus 
[cf. Fr. 18,6], he seems to be confusing Theodorus’ embassy with that of 
Trajan (Stein 1919 p.80 n.5].) Stein (1919 p.82 n.6) argues that the three-year 
truce cannot have been agreed upon before July 575 at the earliest. If 
Justinian was close enough to convince the Persians to treat but did not 
arrive in Armenia (his destination) in time to muster the army for spring 576 
(cf. Fr. 18,6 and n.209), this would put it a month or two later. 


201. Menander means spring 576, referring to the surprise attack by 
Khosro (Fr. 18,6). Theophylact (3,12,10-11) puts the fighting in Armenia in 
late summer 575. 


202. Here and below the MSS reading is unanimously AAavav, whereas 
in Fr. 18,6 lines 32-33, obviously referring to the same people, the unanimous 
reading is ‘AABavouwc. At first glance, the reference to the “AABavoi would 
seem to be the correct one, since they were obviously in Albania, whereas the 
Alans were further to the north. Moreover, according to Theophanes of 
Byzantium Fr. 4 (= Photius, Bibl. cod. 64, II p.79) Saroes, the king of the 
Alans, was amongst the supporters of the Romans in the war with Persia that 
broke out in 572, whereas the Sabirs, amongst other peoples, supported the 
Persians. However, it is clear from Fr. 19,! lines 85-90 that the Turks had 
conquered the Alans before Valentinus’ embassy to them in early 576, so that 
elements of the conquered people may have fled south to Albania (only the 
Sabirs are said to have revolted against the Romans). Thus a choice of 
reading cannot be made, and I have, therefore, left the text of the MSS 
undisturbed in both passages. 


203. This first invasion of Albania, whose purpose would have been to 
protect Iberia, probably took place in late 575 (Whitby p.185), the second 
invasion (Fr. 18,6) in spring of the next year. The proposed emendation of 
HKov to hKav is attractive, but leaves unclear the subject of hyyeAdov (see 
next note). 


204. The subject of tiyyeAAov cannot be the envoys, but must be the 
Roman generals, who apparently travelled to Byzantium independently and 
shortly after the envoys, bringing the news of the revolt of the Sabirs. In Fr. 
18,6 they appear again (and are named), this time bringing the news to their 
troops (antyyeAdov, line 31) of Tiberius’ anger at their failure to deport all 
the Sabirs and Albani. 


205. John of Ephesus (HE 6,8) calls him a silentiary. John of Epiphania 
(Fr. 5 p.276) names a Theodorus who was an envoy to Khosro and had 
governed Armenia (= procos. Armeniae - Stein 1919 p.82 n.7), but since John 
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seems to be confusing Theodorus’ embassy with that of Trajan (cf. n.194) the 
information is not secure. (Whitby p.180 n.5 would have John confusing 
Theodorus with the general, mentioned below [line 30], who invaded 
Albania. But John clearly says tov év ‘Appevia npaypatov thynoduevov, 
whereas the general was currently there.) 


206. Honigmann (p.21) suggests that the Arresti = Arhest to the south of 
Lake Van, and that Mareptici = Mardeptici = Armenian Mardpetakan. 


207. See Fr. 18,5. Kurs was a Hun. Whitby (p.180 n.5) suggests that this 
Theodorus was Theodorus Tzirus, who in 573 had been named to succeed 
Marcian in command of the army besieging Nisibis. 


208. The river Cyrus (modern Kura) divided Albania from Iberia. The 
Romans brought the captives to the south of the river into Iberia, which was 
(temporarily) under their control. 


209. The late despatch of Justinian lends oblique support to the view 
that the three-year truce in the East was not agreed upon until a few months 
after July 575 (see n.200). 


210. Itake daopogdpot to refer to the peasantry subject to the territorial 
princes of Armenia (on whom see n.36 to the introduction). Honigmann 
(p.21) points out that by Lesser Armenia Menander means not the Roman 
province, which is usually so called, but the district of Artaz (cf. Sebeos p.6). 
The regions of Makrabandon and the Taranni are probably Bagravand and 
Taron, to the north-west of Lake Van, the former mentioned by Sebeos, oc. 
cit. (see Stein 1919 p.82 n.7). 


211. Bassiane (or Basean) was the region to the north-west of Bagra- 
vand, lying opposite the Roman frontier fortress of Theodosiopolis/Karin 
(modern Erzurum). 


212. De Boor suggests that the name of the region to the north of the city 
has dropped out after kaAovpevov. However, the description of the site of 
the city in Procopius Aed. 3,5,1-12 (at 9) suggests that in one quarter 
(unfortunately the location is not specified) high ground approached close to 
the walls. Hence Luvaydpevov could well be the name. 


213. Khosro’s view of the weakness of the fortifications seems to relate 
to the period before the considerable rebuilding by Justinian, which is 
compared by Procopius (/oc. cit. at n.212) to that of Daras. 


214. As Whitby (p.185 and n.5) notes, thirty days was a very short period 
for Theodorus to reach Constantinople and for Tiberius’ proposals to be 
brought back. Whitby also suggests that the delay was of little importance to 
Khosro since his army was being hampered by the spring thaw. However, the 
thaw did not prevent the Roman army from mustering (which Khosro feared 
and Menander thought would have been done had Justinian arrived earlier). 
Therefore, Menander’s implicit explanation is most likely - that Khosro had 
already decided that he could not take Theodosiopolis and was putting a 
good face on it. 

215. Ie. 7 December, 575 - 7 December, 576. Since the ‘‘above 
transactions” with Khosro took place in spring 576, Valentinus must have 
set out in the winter of that year (cf. n.235). 
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216. He was probably a spatharius (see also n.22). 


217. The Greek does not make it clear whether Anankhast was on an 
embassy to the Turks or to Byzantium. Stein (1919 p.35 n.20), reading the 
Name as a variant for the Germanic Anagast, makes him a Roman 
representative sent to the Turks. Despite the similarity of the names (though 
an Utigur chief, Anagai, appears just below) and the awkwardness of taking 
évtav0a and éxeioe to refer to Byzantium, I am inclined to follow the view of 
Chavannes (p.239) who makes Anankhast a Turkish envoy. (My primary 
reason is that Anankhast is described as tc npeoPeiav Excioe de~iKdpevoc 
and subsequently in the sentence dgEw and adgtypévot are used of arrivals in 
Byzantium.) 


218. Menander does not say why all the Turks at Byzantium left in a 
body, though the subsequent account of Valentinus’ reception by the Turks 
suggests that relations had been deteriorating (cf. the Roman apprehensions 
implied in Fr. 19,2). It seems likely that this whole paragraph is a summary 
(by the excerptor or by Menander himself) of more extensive material on the 
relations between the Romans and the Turks. 


219. The Greek of this sentence is hopelessly corrupt. It is clear that 
Valentinus took ship from Byzantium to Sinope and thence to Cherson 
(which probably means the town of Chersonesus on the south-western coast 
of the Tauric peninsula). De Boor’s emendation, which I have adopted - #j é¢ 
TTV GvTLKpD Tidva tod HAiov dvatoAav néguxev idpupevn -, is only the 
least unsatisfactory of a number of unsatisfactory suggestions. I follow the 
translation in Miiller in taking ob} pny GAAG Kai to indicate that Valentinus 
passed through Apatura (Turtledove p.161 seems to take it to mean that he 
avoided the place), which was close to Phanagoria, on the eastern shore of 
the Bosporus (see Tomaschek, ‘Apaturos’ in REI, 2 col. 2681). The reading 
®ovAwv, which is based on a reference to a place called MovAAot in the 
Notitia Episcopatum (see de Boor ad /oc.), is rejected by Vasiliev (pp.74f.). 
While I do not agree with his terse rejection of the emendation (since a place 
name seems to be needed, and there certainly was such a place in the region), 
the emendation as such is of little help since ai PodAAot cannot be located 
with any certainty (Vasiliev p.75 n.1). 

A further difficulty then appears. Valentinus apparently crossed (or 
passed by) a sandy place (or a desert), whose name is lost, and kept the 
mountains of Taurice to the south. Since Taurice is a name for the Crimea, 
the mountains in question must be the Trapezus Mountains in the south of 
the peninsula. But since Apatura on the eastern coast of the Bosporus has 
already been mentioned, either Menander has not kept the place names in 
due order (and it is usually assumed that he has - cf., e.g., Miller 1V p.245), 
or the mountains of Taurice must be further to the east (i.e. the foothills of 
the Caucasus), or something is wrong with ‘Anatovpac. 

My own solution to the difficulty (which I have not ventured to place in the 
text) is to assume that the place names are in order, that the mountains are 
the Trapezus Mountains and that ’Anatovpac is corrupt. A little to the north 
of Cherson was a place called Eupatoria, the name of which I would read for 
Apatura. The itinerary of Valentinus would then be clear, and perhaps even 
the lacuna after yapa0a5n¢ thc can be filled. He would have travelled via 
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Cherson to Eupatoria, thence through the centre of the Crimea to Phouloi, 
one of the possible identifications of which is Solkhat, close to the south 
shore of the Sea of Azov (Vasiliev, not. cit. and end map). Thereafter he 
would have travelled along the sandy shore of Azov, and, of course, the 
mountains would have been to the south. If this hypothesis has anything to 
recommend it, then Maiatido0c¢ Aipvne fills the lacuna (for yapab@dec = 
“sandy shore” cf. Fr. 10,4 line 18: t6 ywapaO@dec tijc Aipvne). 


220. Chavannes (p.240) suggests that the region of Akkagas was north of 
Lake Aral. But, if this were the case, it is highly unlikely that Anagai (a 
Turkic name, perhaps the same as Chinese A-na-koai: Moravcsik II p.69), 
the chief of the Utigurs, who were just to the east of Maeotis, would have 
appointed the ruler. Furthermore, this would put Turxanthus to the east of 
Lake Aral, which is also highly unlikely since the end of the passage makes 
him ready for war against Bosporus/Panticapaeum. Akkagas should be 
close to the Utigurs and on Valentinus’ route, which passed over the 
Bosporus. These considerations suggest east of the Taman peninsula on the 
lower Kuban river. 


221. Turxanthus was apparently not a name but a rank (Tiirk-Sad) below 
the Khagan (Moravesik II p.328; Doblhofer p.220); the form TovpEd8ov, 
which appears in some MSS at this point, may be more correct. Cahun 
(p.115) remarks that the Greek noAepika ovpuPoda exactly describes the 
Turkish orda, a combined royal and military camp. But it seems to me that 
the primary intent of Menander in using this expression is to stress that 
Turxanthus was preparing for war. 


222. The status of Arsilas (Arslan, ‘Lion’: Moravesik II p.72) is unclear, 
since nadattépw could mean either that he was the supreme ruler (Marquart 
1898 p.186) or merely that he was the eldest (Chavannes p.240 n.5). I prefer 
the latter view, although in the unsettled conditions that apparently followed 
the death of Sizabul (Cahun pp.114f.) this perhaps conferred a precarious 
seniority. 

223. On the Avars (Uarkhonita1) and their flight from the Turks see Fr. 


4,1 and n.19. The treaty between the Romans and the Avars was made in 571 
(Fr. 15,5 and 6 and n.176). 


224. The rivers Danapris (Dniepr), Danube and Hebrus (in Thrace) 
trace the invasion route to Constantinople itself. 


225. The conquest of the Alans by the Turks is dated after 572 by the 
statement of Theophanes of Byzantium Fr. 4(= Photius, Bibl. cod. 64, 1 p.79) 
that Saroes, the king of the Alans, supported the Romans in the war that 
broke out with Persia in that year. The Unigurs, who lived to the east of the 
Black Sea and were closely associated with the Sabirs, had suffered defeat by 
the Avars around 560 (Fr. 5,2 and n.23). 


226. This appears to mean both that the Turks and Romans have 
interests that are close and that now, with the Turks approaching the 
Bosporus, they are neighbours. 


227. The words from dp06tata to the end of the sentence are also in the 
Exc. de Sent. (30). 
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228. Since Turxanthus is apparently burying Sizabul, the latter had 
presumably died close at hand. Yet Turxanthus has spoken as if he himself 
had received and sent earlier embassies, so that he probably had for a while 
exercised an independent command as Tiirk-Sad (see n.221). The embassies 
would have been some or all of those mentioned at lines 10-15, all of which 
could not have travelled far into the Turkish Empire between late 571 and 
early 576 (the period in which they were sent). If this isso, the Romans would 
have been as concerned with the Turkish advance to the Black Sea as with 
any joint attack on Persia. 


229. For the custom of the Asian nomads of slashing the cheeks as a sign 
of mourning cf. Priscus Fr. 24,1 (= Jordanes Get. 49,255) on the funeral rites 
for Attila. 


230. On the word dogia see Moravesik II p.119. Vryonis discusses the 
Turkish funeral rites and adduces evidence from later Greek sources that it 
survived amongst the Ottoman Turks until the 14th-15th centuries. One 
might suppose that the killing of the slaves who had buried Attila (Priscus 
loc. cit. at n.229), while done to ensure the secrecy of the burial place 
according to Priscus /Jordanes, also had an aspect of ritual sacrifice. 


231. Tardu is Turkish TarduS, Chinese Ta-T’eou (Moravesik II p.299). 


232. Ektel is taken to be an (incorrect) variant of Ektag of Fr. 10,3, and it 
is usually assumed that the places are identical (on the suggested locations of 
the mountain see n.129). I am not certain that Bury (/oc. cit. at n.129) was 
incorrect when he suggested that the places were different - that Zemarchus 
visited the Altai and Valentinus the Celestial Mountains. This would nicely 
explain the division in the present passage (lines 32-33) of the Turkish 
Empire into eight parts, in contrast with the information given by the 
Turkish envoy to Justin in 569, that there were four principalities (Fr. 10,1), 
since the latter would have been speaking only of the western Turks, whereas 
Valentinus also visited the eastern branch. (Alternatively, the increase might 
simply have been a result of the break-up of the empire upon Sizabul’s death 
- cf. the wording at lines 32-33: év oxta@ yap popiaic dieddoavto ... olc ye 
TOD PLAOV TOV ToUpKwv Ekaye TMPOEOTavat). 


233. Bosporus here is Panticapaeum (modern Kertch) on the western 
side of the strait. 


234. The text is corrupt here. I have marked a lacuna, which may have 
contained a statement that Valentinus set out or an indication of the time 
when Bokhan was sent. 


235. Turkish Buqan (or a variant: Moravesik II p.108). The siege by 
Bokhan is mentioned, with the wrong date (reign of Justinian) by the Suda 
B401 (probably not from Menander). It seems remarkable that the Turkish 
force was apparently able to cross the strait of Bosporus without difficulty, 
which perhaps suggests that the strait was frozen over (as can happen in 
winter). If so, this would mean that Valentinus had left Constantinople at the 
very beginning of Tiberius’ second year and had hurried on his mission (cf. 
line 18: tayvmAdotc TOV 6AKdSwv). It is less likely that Bokhan, or Anagai, 
had skirted the sea of Azov and entered the Crimea by land from the west. At 
any rate, it appears from Fr. 25,2 line 21 that by mid 579 the Turks were at 
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Cherson and had thus overrun the whole of the Crimea. 


236. I take this Anagai to be identical with the chief of the Utigurs 
mentioned at line 28 (although the MSS all here read dvyaiov). 


237. I have followed Niebuhr in omitting kai as an obvious intrusion, 
although it is possible that Menander did note the capture of the strait also, 
since obviously, when the Turks had crossed it, the whole Crimea was open 
to them. De Boor, noting that only some MSS begin this passage with 6t1 and 
that even when it is so introduced it is not written out as if it were a new 
excerpt, runs this passage on with a previous one. I have followed the older 
editors in separating it on the ground that either an account of the capture of 
Bosporus or more material on Valentinus’ embassy (or both) would have 
intervened. 


238. As Turtledove (p.165) notes, this refers to Valentinus’ return 
journey. 


239. After Khosro’s abortive attempt on Theodosiopolis (Fr. 18,6), he 
invaded Cappadocia, burning Sebaste. Forced to retreat with the loss of the 
royal baggage, he ravaged Melitene, where he was brought to battle by 
Justinian and forced to flee across the Euphrates with heavy losses (the 
reconstruction of Bury 1866 II pp.10If. and Stein 1919 p.68, following 
Theophylact and Evagrius; Whitby, pp.186f., following John of Ephesus, 
differs considerably). Roman forces also ravaged the Caspian coast and 
penetrated as far as Babylonia. After these reverses, Khosro sent Nadoes in 
autumn 576, so that the main negotiations would have begun late in that 
year. (John of Ephesus, HE 6,10, provides a gloss on the phrase 5nobvtwv 
tHv Tlepodv ‘Appeviav with the information that the Roman forces 
plundered and terrorised the Christian population of Persarmenia, so that 
many went back over to the Persians.) 


240. Fr. 18,6. 


241. The Roman delegation was of very high status, though, as is clear 
from what follows, Zacharias, by far the inferior in rank, was the real leader. 
John of Ephesus (HE 1,19; 2,11; 4,35; 6,12) adds further information on the 
delegates: Theodorus, the son of the Peter who had negotiated the fifty-year 
peace of 561, was not only ex-magistro officiorum (so Stein 1919 p.69; 
Doblhofer, p.175, wrongly identifies the office as guaestor sacri palatii) and 
comes sacrarum largitionum but also a patrician; John and Peter were both of 
the house of the Emperor Anastasius, John being also a son of Theodora’s 
daughter and Peter having been curator of Sophia. 


242. Constantina (Tella de-mauzelat) was a little over sixty miles from 
the border. On Mebod see n.106; the difficulty and protracted nature of the 
negotiations (John of Ephesus, HE 6,12, says they lasted over one year and 
were nothing but insults and recriminations) may have resulted from the 
rough handling he had received from Justin on an embassy in 568 (Fr. 9,3). 
Sannakhoerugan (Sarnakhorgan in Theophylact) is a title, related to 
Nakhoergan of Menander Fr. 6,1 line 501 and the Armenian nakharar 
(Christensen p.21 and n.3). 


243. Asterius’ rank would have been that of referendarius, a judicial 
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clerk and messenger attached directly to the Emperor (Jones II p.575). 


244. Both Doblhofer (p.176) and the translation in Miller (IV p.248) 
make the Persians say that Daras had come into Roman hands by conquest, 
but this simply was not the case. Since the Persians had taken Daras only 
recently, avtoic must refer to them. (I, therefore, read abtoic, though the 
confusion of the two forms is common not only in MSS but also in writers of 
the period, so that emendation is perhaps unnecessary.) The dispute was of 
great importance, since the possession of Daras obviously lay behind all the 
negotiations. This was the Romans’ first sally on the issue, and the Persian 
rebuff was direct: pr Ka8eototwv SpobEeciwv. (Possession by right of 
conquest was acknowledged by the Romans and the Persians - cf. Peter’s 
discussion with Khosro over Suania at Fr. 6,1 lines 545-62.) 


245. Athraelon, the place at which they met, was between Constantina 
and Daras. The local &pyovtec were clearly present merely as preliminary 
witnesses to present statements of damage as specified in the eleventh clause 
of the treaty of 561 (Fr. 6,1 lines 366-84). It is clear from this passage that, 
whatever the real reasons for the outbreak of hostilities in 572, formal 
allegations of the breaching of the eleventh clause (and perhaps also of the 
appendix protecting Christians in Persia - but see n.67) had been invoked. 


246. On the flight of the leaders of the revolt to the Romans see n.183. 


247. The MSS here read ‘Iovotiviavod, but Miiller’s correction, Iovo- 
tivon, is necessary, for it was Justin II who encouraged the revolt and swore 
to the terms set out below (John of Ephesus HE 2,20-21). 


248. For another reason why Khosro could be confident that there 
would not be a loss of people see n.239. 


249. This is a most peculiar paragraph. The Roman reasons for the 
recovery of Daras are unexceptionable (it had been neutralised as an 
offensive base by the eighth clause of the treaty of 561), and the Romans had 
implicitly announced their claim at the beginning of the present negotiations 
(see n.244). Yet it had disappeared during the subsequent discussions, only to 
reappear when an agreement was close (the late injection of it is emphasised 
by the phrase npoo7AGe de tH Kaioapt dtavoeiobar). The omission might be 
explained by a Roman assumption that the Persians were discussing a return 
to the status quo of the treaty of 561, but this smacks of incompetence. Thus 
the late injection may have been an escalation of Roman demands, as John of 
Ephesus (HE 6,12) alleges. 


250. The surprise defeat of Justinian by the Persian general Tankhosdro 
happened in summer or autumn of 577 (Theophylact 3,15; John of Ephesus 
HE 6,10). 

251. This alleges breach of the first and sixth clauses of the treaty of 561. 

252. While the Persians had referred above to the treaty of 561 (Armenia 
being excluded from the truces), the Romans here must refer to the three- 
year truce. Either this is disingenuousness on the part of the Romans or 


clumsy condensation of more complex arguments (probably in this case by 
Menander). 


253. The great stress here upon the confidentiality of the proposal that 
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money be paid for Daras is in contrast with the apparent openness of the 
similar offer made earlier before the setback in Armenia (lines 69-78). While 
this may simply have resulted from failure to mention confidentiality in the 
earlier passage, more likely it reflects increasing opposition at Constanti- 
nople to Tiberius’ Persian policy (and conflict with Sophia?) because of the 
difficulties in Armenia and the impasse of the negotiations. This view 
receives some indirect support from phraseology in the passage, such as 
Mebod’s BovAetai t@ Kaioapi ypnoimetata tEvrnpetroacbat kai piv 51 
énityderotatos oi eivat and the note that Maurice was very well-disposed 
(é¢ Ta pGAtota EbvovoTtata ... ExOvtTOG) to Tiberius. 


254. The translation and the punctuation that I have adopted save 
Menander from the egregious error with which he has been saddled (e.g. by 
Doblhofer, p.221) of making Maurice the notarius of Tiberius at this time 
(late 577 /early 578), whereas he had been comes excubitorum since 573. 
Given the secrecy surrounding this message, it is likely that Maurice himself 
delivered it when he came out as commanding general in spring 578 (so 
Turtledove p.269). 


255. This apparently refers to the principle of Roman law whereby intent 
is insufficient to effect change of ownership; some form of delivery must take 
place. 


256. Cf. Fr. 6,1 lines 285-87. 
257. Le. Dec. 7, 577 - Dec. 7, 578. 


258. I have placed the passage from the Suda here since it may well be 
from a discussion of Tankhosdro’s success in defeating Justinian and 
restoring Persian fortunes in Armenia (cf. n.250). 


259. This and the following four passages from the Exc. de Sent. are 
placed here for convenience. They cannot be associated with any particular 
event. All seem to come from speeches. 


260. This must be the invasion remarked at the end of Fr. 20,2 and it is 
thus dated to 578 (Stein 1919 p.105). Bury (1966 IT p.117 n.2) has 577, 
Doblhofer (p.182) 576. 


261. John apparently combined the offices of quaestor exercitus (under 
whose control fell Moesia II, Scythia and the Aegean Isles) and praetorian 
prefect of Illyricum (Jones I p.307). 


262. Contrary to the view of Hauptmann (p.155) and most scholars, I do 
not think that Menander (despite Eumadtv dSieAGeiv napeoKevdace tov 
“Iotpov) meant to suggest that Baian crossed the Danube to Roman territory 
and then re-crossed it. It is possible that Baian had been established in 
Pannonia since about 571 (see n.174), and in the present passage Menander’s 
language when noting John’s arrival in Pannonia suggests that he had left 
Roman territory. Also it would seem a very foolish action to ferry the Avars 
across the Danube to an area which they were known to covet, when they 
could more safely and conveniently have been taken across from Dacia 
further down the river, were they not already in Pannonia. Thus, John 
probably ferried Baian across the Save and then back across the Danube to 
attack the Slavs. (It is clear from Fr. 25,1 that the bridges over the Save 
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between Sirmium and Singidunum were down, as one would expect since the 
river was effectively the front line, Sirmium being an isolated bridgehead 
supplied by water (on the possible existence of a bridge up river to Dalmatia 
see n.316].) 


263. Daurentius (Dauritas below) renders the name Dovrat according to 
Bury (1966 If p.118 n.1). 


264. The same combination of words is used by Demosthenes Or. 18,12. 
265. Thucydides (3,30,1) uses Exnbotouc yevéo@at. 


266. The main clause of the sentence is missing, probably the result of the 
excerptor’s curtailing of the passage at this point. 


267. The date of Pamphronius’ embassy would be 577 or 578 (Stein 1919 
p.106). It was more realistic for Tiberius to expect Frankish help since at the 
time the Austrasians and the eastern Romans were on good terms (Bury 1966 
IT p.160). 


268. On Tankhosdro see n.199. 


269. As Whitby (p.170 n.2) observed, the first part of this passage is a 
reference back to the tactics of Mebod when negotiating the three-year truce 
in the second half of 575 (Fr. 18,4). Whitby complains that Menander should 
have inserted this material when describing the negotiations of 575. That 
may be so, but it is relevant here also since it provides a commentary upon 
Khosro’s decision to anticipate the end of the truce. (Whitby’s suggestion, 
p.189 n.5, that the Persians actually considered the truce to be over since they 
dated it from the end of the one-year truce that preceded it, is not convincing 
in view of the great care which envoys apparently took to clarify and 
coordinate dates [cf. Fr. 6,1 lines 389-93] and Khosro’s offer to pay back 
money.) By compelling the envoys to deliver the payment the Persians were 
implying that it was tribute, a claim they frequently made (see n.138 and 
Gtiterbock p.34). 


270. By this Menander seems to mean that Khosro’s first objective was 
another truce (from the beginning he had wanted a five-year truce: Fr. 18,3). 


271. Since the three-year truce seems to have been made in July 575 ora 
month of two later (n.200), this attack would have been launched in June 578 
or a month or two later. Szadeczky-Kardoss (1976), citing John of Ephesus, 
who seems to have conflated the attacks of Mebod and Tankhosdro (but cf. 
Menander Fr. 23,6), would move the whole chronology forward a month or 
so. 


272. I take the Ovpeogdpot to be the heavy-armed cataphracts since the 
force appears to have been designed as fast-moving to cause maximum 
devastation rather than to capture and plunder the cities. Theophylact 
(3,15,11) says that the region attacked was around Constantina/Tella de- 
mauzelat and Theodosiopolis/ReSaina. Thus, the force struck due west from 
Daras, turned south-east at Constantina and returned to its own territory via 
the river Aboras. It was only fifteen days in Mesopotamia. (Cf. Turtledove 
pp.272-74.) 


273. Shapur, son of Mihran. 
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274. Although this Suda article is anonymous, the style (and especially 
the use of €p.Bpi81}¢) strongly suggests Menander. This and the following two 
passages appear to introduce Maurice as commanding general. He ap- 
parently arrived to take over his command in spring 578 (Stein 1919 p.72). 


275. Whitby (p.189 n.4) seems correct to refer this to the Roman ill 
treatment of the Armenians, which John of Ephesus (/oc. cit. at n.239) 
reports at length. It would thus appear that Menander, like John, ascribed 
Justinian’s defeat in 577 to divine anger over the Romans’ cruelty. 


276. Thaunnarios (or Thaunnouris) was a Roman fort close to the 
Persian border, where the Aboras turns sharply south (Procopius De Aed. 
2,6, 14-16). 


277. The ‘second anchor’ is a Greek proverb meaning a ‘second 
recourse’ in case of difficulty (cf. Demosthenes Or. 56,44; Plutarch Solon 19), 
Menander thus accuses Tankhosdro of rashness. 


278. According to John of Ephesus (HE 6,14 and 27) Tankhosdro 
pretended an attack on Theodosiopolis/Karin, but turned into Sophanene, 
where he briefly besieged Amida. Maurice left his base at Citharizon and, 
having seized and garrisoned the undefended Persian border fortress of 
Aphumon/Funm,, facing Chlomaron/Kelimar over the Redwan river [Whitby 
pp.238-40]), invaded Arzanene and, according to Theophylact (3,16,2) 
penetrated into Béth-arabayé as far as Singara. 


279. On Chlomaron see n.278. Stein (1919 p.86 n.17) suggests that 
Binganes was the governor (vitaxes or bidhakhsh) of Arzanene. 


280. The Christians of Arzanene were Nestorians, and it has been 
suggested (Stein 1919 p.86 n.17; Garsoian p.130) that the bishop in question 
was Mar Yesuyahb, who later became the Nestorian catholicos of Persia. 
Over ten thousand Christian captives were deported from Arzanene by the 
Romans and settled in Cyprus (John of Ephesus HE 6,15). 


281. Justin raised Tiberius to Augustus on September 26,578 and died a 
few days later. The dispositions described at the beginning of the passage are 
the celebratory acts of the new reign, and one of the purposes of the embassy 
would have been to notify Khosro of Tiberius’ elevation. Zonaras (14,11,16) 
says that Tiberius freed all the Persian prisoners in Constantinople. 


282. Whether this Theodorus is identical with the son of Bacchus sent as 
minor envoy to Khosro in spring 576 (Fr. 18,6) is not clear, but since the son 
of Bacchus was a spatharius (uayaipo@opos in the present passage could = 
either spatharius or scribo) and was successful in his embassy, his present 
mission and status could well have been a reward. Stein (1919 pp.82f.) 
suggests that otpatnyoc indicates that he was made magister militum vacans. 


283. See n.278. 


284. Presumably Khosro was stunned by Maurice’s devastation of 
Persian territory, which caused his own precipitate flight from his summer 
residence (Agathias 4,29,7-10). 

285. Khosro died in February or March 579 (Theophylact 3,16,7; Stein 
1919 p.90). His son and successor, Hormizd IV, though universally reviled in 
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the Byzantine sources, receives high praise in some oriental sources as a just 
ruler (Christensen pp.441-43). He also ended his father’s persecution of the 
Nestorian Christians. However, his hostility towards the Romans (en- 
couraged, no doubt, by Mebod) seems to have been considerable; John of 
Ephesus (HE 6,22) says that he refused to send the symbols of his succession 
to Tiberius. 


286. According to Cedrenus (I p.690) Maurice was reinforced with 
15,000 mercenaries called Tiberiani. 


287. The Persian equivalent of the magister officiorum was the astabadh, 
an official raised to prominence by Khosro (Christensen p.352, with 
references). 


288. John of Ephesus (HE 6,22) also mentions these delaying tactics. 
289. I.e. the magister/astabadh mentioned above. 


290. Both cities had been surrendered by Jovian in 363 (Ammianus 
25,7,9). 


291. The context of this passage is not clear. I take it to refer toa Roman 
attack across the Tigris into Adiabene (cf. Stein 1919 p.91), which would 
have begun in late summer 579 after the return of Zacharias and Theodorus. 
Whitby (p.192) would prefer to put no military activity in this year, but since 
the Romans had only offered a two- or three-month truce (Fr. 23,8 lines 55- 
56) and the Persians had detained the envoys to delay the outbreak of 
fighting, both sides clearly expected war to break out quickly. 


292. The context of this passage is also not clear. The interpretation of 
Stein (1919 p.98) has not been undermined by Turtledove (pp.332f.) and is 
followed here. According to Sebeos (p.10) Tankhosdro (presumably after 
the debacle of his invasion of Sophanene in mid-late 578) was replaced as 
marzban by Varaz Vzur, who, in turn, after one year was replaced by the 
great aspet parthev and pahlav (on the title see Christensen p.104 n.1). This 
last is the (rather garbled) Azarephth of the present passage (but cf. the name 
Azarethes of a Persian commander in Procopius Wars 1,17 and passim). 
Sebeos says that he won a battle at Sirak, which Stein identifies with the 
Roman defeat mentioned here and dates to 580. The end of the passage seems 
to suggest that Maurice himself did not fight this campaign but had sent a 
force north against the Persians in Iberia and Dvin (= Dubius), their 
stronghold in Armenia (Procopius Wars 2,25,1-3). Since the defeat of this 
force caused difficulty for Maurice, I would connect this difficulty with the 
abortive attack upon Ctesiphon which Maurice undertook together with Al- 
Mundhir the Ghassanid, and which, with Stein (1919 pp.91-93), I assign to 
the traditional date of 580 (against Whitby, pp.193f., who argues for 581). 


293. This embassy seems to predate the hostilities with the Avars, which 
are not mentioned amongst the Romans’ problems. Thus, it would have 
arrived in early 579 (Stein 1919 p.114 n.4). 


294. This year must be 579. In the previous year the Avars had attacked 
the Slavs on behalf of the Romans (Fr. 21). 


295. This treaty, mentioned nowhere else (though implied in Fr. 21), was 
made in winter 574/75. 
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296. John of Ephesus (HE 6,30) says that Roman mechanics were 
compelled to build the bridge. On the position of Sirmium see n.262. 


297. The object of the manoeuvre is not clear. This would have been by 
design, since Baian’s purpose was to confuse the defenders of Singidunum 
and cause them to retain their ships on the Danube to watch the apparently 
aimless paddlings of the Avar sailors. 


298. The island of Sirmium was the area bounded by the rivers Drave, 
Save and Danube. Hauptmann (p.155) suggests that it was ceded to Baian by 
Tiberius in the treaty made at the beginning of his reign as Caesar. This may 
have been so, but in my opinion the Avars might have been in de facto 
possession of the area since about 570 (see n.174), and it could have been 
ceded in the treaty of 571 (Fr. 15,5 and 6). 


299. Stein (1919 p.110) suggests that he was either magister militum 
vacans or dux Moesiae I. The latter is more likely. 


300. At Fr. 21 Menander implies that the Avar envoys had been killed a 
long time before the Avar attack of 578. In fact, Hauptmann (p.159) 
plausibly suggested that Baian had encouraged Slavic attacks in 579 to give 
him the pretext for bridging the Save. 


301. It is probably coincidental, but this statement neatly echoes the 
reason for refusing tribute given by Justin in his first interview with the Avar 
envoys (Fr. 8). 


302. Both the translator in Miller (IV p.267) and Doblhofer (p.209) 
fudge the translation of 514 ppovpac. Menander seems to mean that, instead 
of a standing army which apparently did not exist in the Balkans at this time 
(cf. Whitby pp.22ff.), Tiberius proposed to try to defend Sirmium with a 
force drawn from the garrison troops of the other cities in the area. In fact, 
the Romans also apparently attempted, without success, to recruit Turkish 
and Lombard help against the Avars (John of Ephesus HE 6,31; Stein 1919 


pp.112f.). 


303. Again, I prefer the traditional date for these negotiations of winter 
580-81 (against Whitby, /oc. cit. at n.292, who argues for 581-82). 


304. The interest shown in this function of the protector (deputatus) has 
occasionally been adduced (e.g. by Iorga p.244) as evidence that Menander 
himself performed this task. But his interest could arise from nothing more 
than the fact that he himself bore the title, perhaps an honorary rank given by 
Maurice to the successful historian. 


305. Mardis (modern Mardin) was a few miles from the border, to the 
north-west of Daras. 


306. There is a substantial change in the terms offered here, tn that 
Iberia, which had apparently been lost by this time (probably as a result of 
the defeat of Sirak: see n.292), has been dropped. 


307. The words from prpNn (line 43) to dvia (line 46) are preserved also 
in the Exc. de Sent. (40). 


308. This version of the invasion of Syria by Adarmahan in 573 (see 
n.187) is an optimistic interpretation of the facts. With the flight of the 
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Roman army besieging Nisibis and the refusal of Al-Mundhir to join the 
fighting, resistance was minimal. There is no evidence that the Persians 
suffered any significant losses. 


309. The battle of Constantina, in which Tankhosdro was killed by a 
Roman soldier named Constantine (John of Ephesus HE 6,26), ended in a 
crushing defeat for the Persians (John of Ephesus /oc. cit.,; Theophylact 
3,18,1-3). Evagrius (HE 5,20) has Adarmahan present also. 


310. This and the following two passages seem appropriate for a speech 
delivered to an army before battle and could be from a speech by Maurice 
before the battle of Constantina. 


311. This passage refers to Tankhosdro’s death in the battle of 
Constantina (see n.309), but cannot itself be from the account of the battle. It 
must be either from a later speech recalling the battle or from a piece of 
deliberative writing by Menander. 


312. Stein (1919 p.93) connects this and the following passage with a 
defeat suffered by Maurice at Callinicum in 580, while on p.98 he suggests 
(less plausibly) a connection with the defeat at Sirak in the same year. Whitby 
(pp.193f.) opts for the enforced retreat from Ctesiphon, part of the same 
series of events as the battle of Callinicum (which he dates to 581). In all these 
cases they could not come from the narrative of these events but must be a 
reference back like the preceding passage on Tankhosdro. Alternatively, 
they might refer to a defeat (otherwise not recorded) suffered by Maurice 
between the battle of Constantina and his return to Constantinople prior to 
his proclamation as Caesar in August 582. 


313. A Callistratus is mentioned by John of Ephesus (HE 6,32) as the 
praetorian prefect of Illyricum who negotiated the surrender of Sirmium to 
the Avars. If John is correct, it is surprising that he is not mentioned by 
Menander in Fr. 27,3. 


314. Theognis was probably magister militum per Illyricum (Stein 1919 
p.113). He appears to have been commissioned to raise an army in a final 
attempt to break the blockade of Sirmium, and the present fragment seems 
to remark the low quality of troops available. I would distinguish the raising 
of this force, which I would date to 581, from the collection of garrison 
troops, mentioned at the end of Fr. 25,2, which I would date to 580 or even 
late 579. (After this fragment Boissevain reports the loss of one leaf of the 
MS, one quarter of which [= half a page of text] was apparently from 
Menander.) 


315. Casia and Carbonaria were presumably islands in the river Save. 


316. The statement of Baian’s that supplies were cut off €& augoiv toiv 
pEpoiv and the mention of a second bridge in the next passage suggest the 
following developments and explain how Sirmium, which in Fr. 25,2 was said 
to have been inadequately supplied, could hold out for two years. Initially, 
Baian had bridged the Save below Sirmium, thus isolating it from 
Singidunum. Thereafter the Romans managed to supply it (and throw in the 
garrison troops?) from upriver until the Avars either built or seized a bridge 
in that direction to cut off supplies (that one to Dalmatia was still standing is 
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perhaps suggested by the end of Fr. 12,5). 
317. Cf. Attila’s similar concerns voiced in Priscus Fr. 11,1 lines 195-97. 


318. This battle, which seems to have been fought in early 582, 
apparently consisted of Roman attempts to drive the Avars from the bridge 
between Sirmium and Singidunum. Menander is critical of the failure of the 
Romans to attack the bridge upriver, which was only lightly defended and 
could have been easily broken. Theophylact (1,3,5 = T1) notes Menander’s 
account of the capture of the city. 


319. Whitby (p.27) suggests that this Solomon is identical with the count 
of the domestics and vicar of Thrace who died on November 7, 582 
(gravestone published by Danov). Menander is perhaps critical of Solomon 
because he did not sally out and join in the fighting over the bridge. 


320. The statement of Miller (p.65) that it was also agreed that Thrace 
was to be demilitarised and Singidunum left unfortified rests on a misreading 
of Theophylact 1,4,1. 


321. The three years’ payment must be for 580-582 (cf. n.294 and text 
thereat), which is the basis for dating the surrender of Sirmium to 582. The 
Turkish priest who committed adultery with one of Baian’s concubines, was 
captured by the Romans while fleeing to the Turks and was sent to 
Constantinople in 586 (Theophylact 1,8,2-9), is perhaps not identical with 
the present culprit. 


322. Ovvvot is used in Frr. 2; 12,5, 6 and 7 of the Kutrigurs and Utigurs; 
in Fr. 5,2 of the Zali; in Frr. 19,1 and 27,2 without qualification. Since 
Menander seems clearly to distinguish the Huns from the Avars and Turks, 
the reference here is probably to the Hunnic peoples of whom the Kutrigurs 
and Utigurs (and the Sabirs) are the members most often mentioned. 
Niebuhr’s attempt to see a Hun name, Hodigar, behind the words wdi yap is 
of no relevance. 


323. Exactly the same phrase, katé tiva BerjAatov dpyny, is used in Fr. 
23,4 of the Roman failures in Armenia before Maurice took over as general. 
This, and the following two fragments (if they are Menander’s), are 
presumably from the account of the fighting in Italy at the end of Justinian’s 
reign. 


324. AveyapaEavto is used in Fr. 19,1 lines 123-24 of Valentinus and his 
companions slashing their cheeks in mourning for Silzibul. 


325. The second passage looks like a direct continuation of the first. Kok 
is Turkish. In Theophylact 6,6,6 it is the name of an Avar envoy to the 
Romans. 


326. Adler would associate with this passage E304: &8eXoKaKxobvtec 
avtTH@ 61a MAEiotous aitiac, which would fill out the text and suggest that the 
subject could be the failure to withdraw some disaffected troops. 


327. These two passages could refer to the general in the Balkans under 
Justin (see n.29), in which case the battle in Scythia would have been a fight 
with the Avars in Scythia Minor (cf. Fr. 5,4 where Bonus guards the Danube 
against an Avar incursion into Scythia). For Menandrian phraseology in 
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these two passages see Baldwin pp.122 and 125. 


328. This fragment is assigned to Menander in the collections because it 
follows a passage ascribed to him (= Fr. 20,3) being linked by kai abc (an 
unreliable phrase in the Suda), and (presumably) because it contains one of 
Menander’s favourite words, EuBprOrjc. 


329. The second passage has some very slight claim to be Menander’s on 
the basis of the last phrase Emtdvtac tots ducpeEveic. The first passage might 
connect with the second. 


330. Baldwin (p.108) suggests a probable reference to Rome; Professor 
Frederick Williams points out that Constantinople was built on seven hills 
also. This, however, looks rather like a reference to seven hills in a rather 
small area. Could it be from a description of a nomad (Avar?) leader 
encouraging his forces before a battle (cf. Fr. 15,2, where the Avars are 
apparently descending to battle)? 


331. With moAéu@ ... dptreiv cf. moAEgpotc OptAeiv of Fr. 18,6 line 17. 
The subject of the passage (if it is from Menander) would probably be the 
Emperor (not the Caesar) Tiberius offering to negotiate after a success in his 
wars with the Persians (for the sentiment cf. Fr. 20,4 which also could be 
Tiberius’). 

332. Bernhardy ascribed this passage to Menander by reference to Fr. 
25,1 where Baian bridges the Save. Certainly, Menander could have given 
such technical information as the fragment offers (cf. Fr. 40), and there is 
nothing in the style which argues for or against his authorship. If it is from 
Menander, it must refer not to the bridging of the Save, but the bridging of a 
river (perhaps the Angrus) that formed a boundary of Dardania, which was 
to the south of Moesia I. 


333. Baldwin (p.105 and n.20) is inclined to accept the ascription of this 
passage to Menander Protector rather than Menander of Ephesus on the 
basis that it ‘follows Agathias 3,5,9 (which it clearly imitates) in the Suda 
entry’. In fact, it expands the information in Agathias while studiously 
avoiding his vocabulary (including the Thucydidean déppeic ... Kai 
d1p8Epac). 


334. This could refer to the often disastrous disunity of the Roman 
generals, such as is remarked at Fr. 23,11. 


335. Cf. the remarks in Fr. 23,4 on the mistreatment which those subject 
to the Romans suffered at the hands of the soldiers. 
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CORRELATION OF FRAGMENTS 


Since the numbering of the fragments in the present collection differs 
considerably from that in the older collections, I have drawn up the 
following table of correlations with the most commonly used of the 
older editions, those of Miiller (FHG IV), Dindorf (HGM 1) and 
Niebuhr (CSHB XIV), although, since the numbering of Miiller and 
Dindorf does not greatly differ, I have combined these, noting only 
where they do differ by the letters M and D (where one letter only 
occurs the passage is omitted from the other collection). The 
references are to fragments in Miller and Dindorf and to pages in 
Niebuhr. 


Blockley Miiiller- Niebuhr Blockley  Miiller- Niebuhr 
Dindorf Dindorf 
1,1 1 438f. 7,6 30 430f. 
1,2 2Z 426f. dal 30 431 
2 3 344f. 7,8 30 431 
3,1 8 345f. 7,9 30 43] 
32 8 14 286-90 
4,1] 10 427 9,1 15 373-79 
4,2 10 427 9,2 16 379f. 
4,3 10 427 9,3 17 290-95 
4,4 10 428 10,1 18 295-300 
4,5 10 428 10,2 19 380 
4,6 10 428 10,3 20 380-85 
4,7 10 428 10,4 21 300f. 
4,8 10 428 10,5 22 301f. 
5,1 4 282f. Il 23 302f. 
5,2 5 283f. 12,1 24 303f. 
5,3 6 284f. 12,2 25 304f. 
5,4 9 285f. 12,3 31 44 lf. 
6,1 11 346-73 12,4 26 305 
6,2 12 428-30 12,5 27 306-10 
6,3 13 373 12,6 28 385-89 
41 30 430 12;7 29 310f. 
Sy 30 430 12,8 30 431 
7,3 30 430 13,1 30 432 
7,4 30 430 13,2 35a 432 
7,5 30 430 13,3 35a 432 
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Blockley 


13,4 
13,5 
14,1 
14,2 
15,1 
15,2 
15,3 
15,4 
15,5 
15,6 
16,1 
16,2 
17 

18,1 
18,2 
18,3 
18,4 
18,5 
18,6 
19,1 
19,2 
20,1 
20,2 
20,3 
20,4 
20,5 
20,6 
20,7 
20,8 
21 

22 

23,1 
23,2 
23,3 
23,4 
23,5 
23,6 
Z5e) 
23,8 


Miller- 
Dindorf 


35a 
32 
35a 
35a 
33 
31 
35a 
35a 
34 
35 
36 


Niebuhr 


433 
311 
433 
433 
311f. 
440 
433f. 
434 
312f. 
313 
313-16 


36aM 36bD 442 


37 
38 
39 
40 
42 
41 
43 
45 
46 
47 
53 
44 
44 
44 
44 
44 
48 
49 
50 
56 
58 
59 
5] 
52 
57 
54 


316f. 
389f. 
390f. 
391f. 
317f. 
392-97 
397-404 
404 
318-20 
320-27 
44] 
434 
434 
434 
434 
434 
404-07 
327k. 
407-09 
443f. 
440 
434f. 
328f. 
329 
329-31 
409-11 


Blockley 


23,9 
23,10 
23,11 
23,12 
24 
2554 
2552 
26,1 
26,2 
26,3 
26,4 
26,5 
26,6 
26,7 
27,1 
Die 
27,3 
28 
29 
30,1 
30,2 
30,3 
31,1 
Sed 
32 
33,1 
332 
34 
a5; 
3532 
36 
Sf 
38 
39 
40 
4] 
42 
43 


Miiller- 
Dindorf 


55 
59 
59 
59 
62 
63 
64 
60 
61 
61 
61 
61 
61 


66 
65 
66 
67M 
69M 
72M 


70M 
70M 
68M 


71M 


p.670M 
73M 
p.670M 
74M 
75M 


Niebuhr 


411-17 
435 
435f. 
436 
331f. 
332-36 
336-40 
417-23 
436 
436 
436 
436 
437 


437 
341f. 
424f. 
440 
440 
442 


44] 
44] 
440 


44] 


443 


443 
443 


CORRELATION OF PASSAGES FROM THE SUDA 


In most cases the passages from the Suda correlate with only a small 
portion of the fragment of Menander. Where this is so, the line 
references will be found at the end of the passage indicated. 


Suda 


A32 
A82 
A209 
A402 
A1756 
A1841 
A1998 
A2053 
A2323 
A2330 
A2394 
A2811 
A2906 
A2962 
A3048 
A3080 
A3098 
A3252 
A3339 
A3615 
A4374 
A4378 
B532 
1145 
1335 
A150 
A579 
A1193 
A1327 
At322 
E208 
E491 
E493 


Menander 


28 
15,1 
21 
5,2 
21 
21 
29 
15,2 
21 
18,6 
3,2 
6,1 
18,6 
10,3 
5,3 and 9,1 
23,3 
9,3 
12,5 
6,1 
10,3 
9,1 
31,1 
9,3 
10,1 
5,5 
12,3 
30,2 
35,2 
18,4 
32 
19,1 
6,1 
5,2 


Suda 


E498 
E659 
E719 
E958 
E962 
E963 
E995 
E1676 
E2031 
E2058 
E2178 
E2306 
E2310 
E2331 
E2425 
E2452 
E2560 
E3520 
E3658 
E3875 
E3969 
H416 
H424 
E1267 
1449 
©99 
©162 
©226 
©413 
©509 
K480 
K527 
K549 


Menander 
33,1 
19,1 
19,1 
6,2 and 9,1 
20,3 and 34 
10,3 
21 
18,6 
36 
23,1 
12,5 
10,5 
12,3 
6,1 
10,3 
35,1 
12,2 
31,1 
10,3 
12,5 
9,3 
10,3 
37 
18,6 
9,1 
30,1 
6,1 
10,3 
18,4 
10,1 
6,1 
9,3 
10,5 
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Suda 


K2021 
K2533 
K2690 
A57 
M294 
MS91 
M673 
M721 
M1114 
N146 
N439 
E124 
O22 
O84 
O119 
O17] 
0346 
0916 
Q116 
1188 
11120 
11375 
11421 
11772 
111026 
T11114 
111273 


Menander 
10,3 
18,3 
38 
10,3 
23,3 
1,1 
6,1 
6,1 
10,5 
9,1 
10,1 
6,1 
23,2 
19,1 
31,2 
21 
9,1 
16,2 
10,1 
10,1 
10,1 
9,1 
9,2 
10,3 
10,3 
18,4 
10,3 


Suda 


111406 
111695 
111893 
112311 
112799 
P147 
x10 
30 
2274 
2413 
901 
21653 
T89 
Y65 
Y69 
Y178 
Y408 
Y620 
Y743 
122 
314 
617 
X93 
X123 
X167 
X340 
X473 


Menander 


6,2 
6,1 
13,5 
30,3 
19,1 
6,1 
18,6 
39 
5,2 
19,1 
40 
12,5 
20,3 
10,4 
9,1 
10,3 
10,3 
5,5 
33,2 
41 
42 
10,3 
43 
18,6 
10,5 
10,3 
23,9 


Index of Names and Places 


Only the introduction, translation and notes have been indexed. 


Aboras, river: 281, 282 

Acacius, Roman officer: 271 

Adarmahan, Persian general: 271, 284, 
285 

Adiabene: 283 

Aegean Islands: 280 

Aeetes: 6, 43 

Aelia (Jerusalem): 155 

Africa: 15 

Agathias: 1, 2, 4, 6, 7, 13, 14, 15, 20, 
22, 27, 39, 41, 251 

A-kie-Tien, mount: 264 

Akkagas: 173, 276 

Alamundar, chief of the Lakhmid 
Saracens: 69, 83, 255, 262, 271 

Alamundar, chief of the Ghassanid 
Saracens: 111, 262, 283, 285 

Alan: 8, 49, 71, 125, 127, 163, 175, 253, 
263, 266, 273, 276 

Albani: 167, 273 

Albania: 163, 167, 253, 273, 274 

Alboin, Lombard King: 129, 267 

Alexander the Great: | 

Alphius, priest: 155 

Altai mountains: 264, 277 

Ambrus, son of Alamundar the 
Lakhmid: 69, 71, 83, 85, 111, 255, 
262 

Amida: 282 

Ammianus Marcellinus: 1, 16, 29 

Ammigus, Frankish chief: 45, 252 

Anagai, chief of the Utigurs: 173, 179, 

275-78 

Anankhast, ?Turkish envoy: 171, 275 

Anastasius, emperor: 257, 278 

Andigan, Persian envoy: 12, 19, 28, 30, 
229-33, 260 

Angrus, river: 287 

Antae: 29, 51, 253 

Antioch: 57, 235, 254, 271 

Apamea: 155, 157, 235, 27] 

Apatura: 173, 275 

Aphumon: 205, 213, 282 

Apsikh, Avar envoy: 149, 241 

Apsilia: 266, 267 

Apsilii: 127, 266 


Arab: 265 

Arabessi: 169 

Arabia: }1] 

Aral, lake: 265, 266, 276 

Arethas, Saracen chief: 255, 262 

Armenia: 55, 61, 153, 159-63 passim, 
167, 169, 187, 203, 211, 213, 217, 
223, 254, 256, 257, 271-74 passim, 
279, 280, 283, 286 

Armenia, Lesser (Artaz): 167, 274 

Armeniacum, deme: 33 

Armenian: 21, 25, 27, 257, 269, 274, 
278, 282 

Arresti (Arhest): 165, 274 

Arsilas, Turkish ruler: 173, 276 

Artaxata (see Dubius) 

Arzanene: 25, 203, 205, 211, 213, 229, 

282 

Ascra: 147 

Asia, central: 9, 13, 16, 253, 263, 264 

Asian: 277 

Assyrian: 9, 73 

Asterius, referendarius: 27, 181, 278 

Athraelon: 181, 279 

Attic: 89 

Attila, Hun king: 13, 268, 277, 286 

Attila (Volga), river: 125, 265 

Attisus (Athesis), river: 45, 251 

Austrasian: 252, 282 

Avars: 4-6 passim, 6-11 passim, 14, 15, 
17-20 passim, 22-24 passim, 26, 28- 
30 passim, 45, 49, 51, 93, 95, 115, 
127-43 passim, 175, 193, 195, 219- 
27 passim, 239-47 passim, 252, 253, 
260, 261, 263, 267-70 passim, 276, 
280, 283-87 passim 

Azarephth: 215, 283 

Azov, Sea of: 276 


Babylonia: 278 

Bacchus: 165, 167, 179, 282 

Baian, Avar Khagan: 10, 18, 22-24 pas- 
sim, 26, 28, 53, 127, 129, 133-39 
passim, 193, 195, 217, 221, 239-43 
passim, 267, 268, 270, 280, 284-87 
Passim 
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Balkans: 5, 14, 18, 284, 286 

Bassiana: 253 

Bassiane (Basean): 167, 274 

Belisarius: 12 

Béth-Arabayé: 282 

Binganes, Persian governor: 18, 29, 
203, 282 

Bitharmais (Béth Aramdayé): 77, 259 

Black Sea: 127, 253, 255, 276, 277 

Bokhan, Turkish chief: 179, 277 

Bonus, comes patrimonii Italiae?: 45, 
252 

Bonus, m.m. per Illyricum?: 19, 23, 28, 
131-37 passim, 143, 149, 245, 254, 
261, 267, 268, 270, 286 

Bosporus, Crimean: 179, 275-78 passim 

Byzantine: 264, 283 

Byzantium: 1, 41, 49, 91, 93, 97, 103- 
107 passim, 111, 115, 117, 125-29 
passim, 143, 155-59 passim, 163, 
169, 171, 175, 207, 255, 269, 273, 
275 


Callinicum: 256, 285 

Callistratus, p.p. per Illyricum?: 237, 
285 

Cappadocia: 5, 278 

Carbonaria: 239, 285 

Casia: 239, 285 

Caspian Gates: 71 

Caspian Sea: 264-66 passim, 278 

Caucasus Mountains: 81, 115, 175, 253, 
255-57 passim, 263, 266, 275 

Celestial Mountains: 264, 277 

Cherson: 173, 225, 275, 276, 278 

Chinese: 262, 263, 265 

Chlomaron: 15, 21, 26, 29, 203, 282 

Christ: 77, 145, 205 

Christians: 11, 20, 21, 25-29 passim, 75, 
77, 153, 155, 203, 258, 259, 268, 
269, 272, 278, 282, 283 

Christianity: 21, 269 

Christmas: 20, 77 

Chu, river: 265 

Cihor-WSnasp: 269-71 passim 

Cilician: 117, 263 

Circesium: 271 

Citharizon: 203 

Colchian: 9, 43, 67 

Colchis: 6, 91, 97, 251, 253 

Comita: 133 

Constantina (Tella de-mauzelat): 15, 
233, 235, 278, 279, 281, 285 

Constantine, soldier: 285 


Constantinople (see also Byzantium): 
10, 11, 14, 19, 252, 270-72 passim, 
274, 276, 277, 280, 282, 286 

Constantius II: 16 

Cordes, river: 261 

Corippus: 23 

Crimea: 173, 275-78 passim 

Ctesiphon: 259, 283, 285 

Cunimund, Gepid King: 19, 129, 131, 
267 

Cyprus: 282 

Cyrus (Kura), river: 167, 274 


Dacia: 267, 268, 270, 280 

Daikh (Ural), river: 125, 266 

Dalmatia: 137, 227, 241, 268, 281, 285 

Damianus, tribune: 151 

Danapris (Dniepr), river: 175, 276 

Danube: 28, 53, 137, 141, 175, 193, 
219, 223, 225, 253, 268, 270, 276, 
280, 284, 286 

Daras: 5, 15, 24, 25, 27, 55, 73-77 pas- 
sim, 97, 161-65 passim, 169, 181, 
187-91 passim, 199, 205, 211, 213, 
229, 256, 257, 261, 271, 272, 274, 
278, 279, 281, 284 

Dardania: 247, 287 

Dareine: 127, 266 

Dauritas /Daurentius, Slavic chief: 9, 
20, 195, 281 

Derbend, pass of (see Tzon) 

Dioscurias: 267 

Ditatus, Roman officer: 67 

Dizabul (see Sizabul) 

Domnentiolus: 97, 261 

Drave, river: 131, 284 

Dubius (= Dvin = Artaxata): 215, 256, 
283 

Dzungaria: 264 


East, Persian: 213 

East, Roman: 14, 24, 26, 55, 61, 73, 75, 
159-63 passim, 179, 183, 187, 193, 
199, 203, 209, 217, 233, 254, 258, 
272, 274 

Egypt: 65 

Egyptian: 67 

Ektag, mount: 119, 264, 277 

Ektel, mount: 179, 264, 277 

Emba (see Ikh) 

Ephthalites: 8, 16, 47, 65, L11-15 pas- 
sim, 252, 254, 262, 263 

Epiphany: 20, 77 

Ethiopian: 263 


Eunapius of Sardis: 16 

Eupatoria: 275, 276 

Euphratas: 41, 271, 278 

Eusebius, envoy with Peter: 65, 71, 254 
Eusebius, general: 159, 254, 272 
Europe: 25 

Eutychius, Roman envoy: 171 
Evagrius: 3 


Ferogdath, Persian envoy: 207 

Frank: 6, 14, 23, 45, 97, 127, 252, 267, 
281 

Frankish: 197 

Frurdigan: 13, 99, 261 


Gaul: 14 

Gelimer, Vandal King: 49 

George: 125 

Gepids: 6, 19, 129, 131, 137-41 passim, 
227, 253, 261, 267, 269 

Germanic: 16 

Germanus: 49 

Ghassanids: 255, 262, 271, 283 

Gobazes, King of Lazica: 255 

Goth: 49, 91 

Gothic: 252 

Greece: 5 

Greek: 7, 12, 63, 71, 77, 99, 119, 157, 
193, 254, 261, 265, 275, 277 

Gundovald, Frankish pretender: 14 

Gurgen, King of Iberia: 271 


Hebrus, river: 14, 141, 175, 276 

Hermenegild, Visigothic rebel: 14 

Herodian, Roman envoy: 171 

Herodotus, brother of Menander: 1, 6 

Herodotus, historian: 263 

Herul: 53 

Hesiod: 6 

Homer: 6, 47 

Honorius, emperor: 256 

Hormizd IV: 22, 25, 27, 209, 213, 252, 
256, 282 

Hun: 9, 43, 71, 137, 139, 243, 251, 255, 
274, 286 

Hunnic: 6, 10, 16, 51, 179, 239, 253, 
286 


Iberia: 69, 183-89 passim, 199, 205, 
215, 269, 271, 273, 274, 283, 284 

Iberian: 21, 25, 185, 199, 205, 256 

Idariz: 51 

Ikh (Emba), river: 125, 266 

Illyricum: 139, 193, 225, 227, 253, 268, 
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280, 285 
Isaozites, Persian martyr: 20, 145, 269 
Italy: 5, 14, 25, 45, 197, 252, 260, 267, 
270, 286 


Jacob, Persian envoy: 157, 272 

Jaxartes (Syr Darya), river: 265 

Jerusalem: 155 

John: 245 

John of Ephesus: 18, 21, 27 

John of Epiphania: 3, 4, 20 

John, Roman envoy: 181, 278 

John, quaestor exercitus and p.p. per 
Illyricum: 193, 280 

John, son of Domnentiolus: 12, 23, 27, 
30, 97, 99, 103, 105, 107, 111, 261, 
268 

Jovian, Emperor: 257, 283 

Juan-Juan (Geougen): 252, 253, 263 

Julian, emperor: | 

Justin II: 3-5 passim, 10, 14, 15, 18, 19, 
21, 22, 24-26 passim, 93, 97, 99, 
103-11 passim, 117, 129-33 passim, 
143, 147-59 passim, 167, 173, 185, 
253, 256, 260-63 passim, 267-72 
passim, 277-79 passim, 282-84 pas- 
sim, 286 

Justin, mag. mil. per Illyricum: 253 

Justin, son of Germanus: 49, 53, 253, 
254 

Justinian, emperor: 22, 23, 27, 39, 43, 
45, 49, 51, 55, 63, 99, 107, 129, 
139, 183, 213, 229, 251, 253, 255- 
61 passim, 267-70 passim, 274, 286 

Justinian, general: 167, 269, 273, 274, 
278-80 passim, 282 


Kaboses: 111, 262 

Kalakh: 263, 264 

Kandikh, Avar envoy: 49 

Kankli: 263 

Karluk: 263 

Katulph, Ephthalite refugee: 47, 113, 
252 

Kawad: 262 

Kelagast: 51 

Kermichiones (Chionites): 252 

Khazar: 259 

Kherkhir: 121, 265 

Kholiatai: 121, 123, 125, 264, 265 

Khosro I: 5, 12, 18, 20, 22, 23, 25-29 
passim, 55, 61, 65-69 passim, 79, 
87, 89, 97, 99, 103, 105, 112, 151, 
155-59 passim, 165-71 passim, 179, 
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Khosro I cont. 
181, 185-91 passim, 199-209 pas- 
sim, 213, 254, 255, 257, 259, 260, 
262, 269, 271, 273, 274, 278, 279, 
281-83 passim 

Kipchakh: 263 

Kokh: 15, 245, 286 

Kophen (Kuma?), river: 125, 266 

Kuban, river: 253, 276 

Kunimon, Avar envoy: 53 

Kurs, Roman general: 165, 167, 274 

Kutrigur/Kotrager: 9, 10, 14, 43, 45, 
51, 137, 139, 251, 253, 268, 286 

Kwarezmian: 263 


Lakhmids: 255, 262 

Latin: 7, 63, 161 

Lazi: 8, 9, 67, 79, 85, 87, 256, 257, 259, 
260 

Lazica: 43, 49, 55, 61, 67, 69, 79, 81, 
85, 87, 97, 103, 251, 253-55 passim, 
259, 266 

Leo I: 85, 87 

Lombards: 5, 6, 8, 14, 19, 30, 129, 131, 
141, 197, 217, 267, 270, 284 


Maeotis, lake: 251, 276 

Magian: 77, 259, 269 

Magnus: 157, 271 

Makrabandon (Bagravand): 167, 274 

Malchus: 14, 16 

Maniakh, Turkish envoy: 10, 113, 115, 
117, 123, 262, 263 

Mar Yesuyahb: 282 

Marcian, Roman general: 271, 274 

Mardis: 229, 284 

Mareptici (Mardpetakan): 165, 274 

Martin, Roman general: 67, 255 

Maurice: 1, 2, 4, 5, 14, 15, 19, 21, 24- 
26 passim, 29, 30, 41, 189, 199-203 
passim, 209, 215, 217, 231, 235, 
237, 280, 282-86 passim 

Massagetae: 9 

Meairanos/Mairanos: 9, 199, 203 

Mebod, Persian envoy: 12, 19, 23, 25, 
27, 28, 107-11 passim, 161, 163, 
181-85 passim, 189, 191, 197-203 
passim, 211, 262, 273, 278, 281, 283 

Mede: 9, 43, 77, 89, 101, 111, 113, 147, 
201 

Median: 103 

Melitene: 278 

Menander: 1-30 passim, 41, 87, 145, 
147, 191, 215, 247, 249 


Mermeroes, Persian general: 81, 259 
Mesopotamia: 9, 25, 199, 223, 271, 281 
Mezamer: 51 

Miusimia: 127, 266 

Moesia: 280, 287 

Mongols: 29 

Monocartum: 233 

Muses: 41 

Mygdonius, river: 231 


Nadoes, Persian envoy: 179-81, 278 

Nakhoergan, Persian general: 2, 81, 
257, 278 

Narses, Roman general: 14, 21, 28, 45, 
243, 252 

Nedao, river: 268 

Nemean Games: 251 

Nestorian: 11, 21, 259, 282 

Nisibis: 5, 11, 73, 99, 105, 155, 181, 
199, 209-13 passim, 231, 256-58 
passim, 271, 285 

Noricum: 267 

Nowruz: 261 


Oekh, river: 125, 265 

Olympic Games: 251 

Oromouskhi: 125, 266 

Ostrogoth: 12 

Ostrogothic: 260, 267 

Oxus (Amu Darya), river: 252, 265 


Pahlavi: 254 

Pamphronius: 45, 197, 281 

Pannonia: 14, 53, 193, 219, 253, 267, 
270, 280 

Parthian: 9 

Panticapaem (see also Bosporus): 276, 
277 

Paul: 189, 201 

Paul of Cilicia, Roman envoy: 171 

Perozes (Firuz): 85, 87, 260 

Persarmenia: 151, 153, 165-69 passim, 
179, 183-89 passim, 199, 205, 207, 
229, 269, 278 

Persarmenian: 5, 25-27 passim, 185, 
199, 256, 268, 269, 271 

Persia: 7, 75, 77, 105, 113, 123, 145, 
155, 215, 259-62 passim, 265, 272, 
273, 276-78 passim, 282 

Persian: 5, 8-15 passim, 17-30 passim, 
39, 43, 55, 59-73 passim, 77, 81, 
83, 87, 97, 99, 103-15 passim, 121- 
27 passim, 145, 147, 151-69 passim, 
173, 177, 178, 181-91 passim, 197, 


199, 203-15 passim, 223, 225, 229- 
37 passim, 251, 252, 254-60 passim, 
262-66 passim, 268, 269, 271, 273, 
278-83 passim, 285, 287 

Peter, Roman envoy: 181, 278 

Peter, master of the offices: 6, 7, 11, 
12, 17-20, 27-30, 55, 59, 65, 67, 69, 
71, 77, 79, 83, 85, 87, 89, 91, 97, 
101, 181, 191, 252, 254, 258, 259, 
260, 262, 272, 278, 279 

Phanagoria: 275 

Phasis: 43, 127, 249, 251, 266 

Photius: 3 

Phouloi: 173, 275, 276 

Pliny: 253 

Priscus of Panium: 13, 16, 19, 29 

Procopius of Caesarea: 2, 3, 4, 6, 12, 
13, 15, 20, 22, 26, 39, 147, 251, 
270 

Ptolemy: 253 


Redwan, river: 282 

Reptila, nephew of Cunimund: 267 
Rogatorium: 127, 266 

Rome: 59, 197, 217 

Rosamund, daughter of Cunimund: 267 
Royal Stoa: 41 


Sabirs: 51, 163, 167, 199, 253, 273, 276, 
286 

Sacae: 117, 263 

Sali (see Zali) 

Salmoxis: 6 

Sandilkh, chief of the Utigurs: 43 

Sannakhoerugan: 181, 278 

Sapoés: 199, 203 

Saracens: 8, 14, 23, 29, 30, 69-73 pas- 
sim, 83, 99-103 passim, 107-11 
passim, 199, 255-57 passim, 259, 
262 

Saraguri: 251 

Sarapa: 85, 259, 260 

Sarmatia: 253 

Sarmatian: 253 

Sarosius (Saroés), Alan king: 49, 127, 
266, 273, 276 

Sassanid: 30 

Save, river: 26, 137, 219-25 passim, 270, 
280, 284, 285, 287 

Scandeis: 85, 259, 260 

Scythia: 53, 129, 137, 193, 245, 252, 
253, 262, 267, 280, 286 

Scythian: 9, 81, 115, 119, 137, 149, 151, 
171, 173, 253, 262, 263, 268 
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Sebanos, monastery: 63, 254 

Sebaste: 278 

Sebokhth, Persian envoy: 17, 19, 21-24 
passim, 151-55 passim, 270, 271 

Sesostris: 6, 65, 67, 255 

Sethus, commander at Singidunum: 
219-23 passim 

Sigisbert, Frankish king: 127, 129, 267 

Silzibul, Turkish khagan (see also Siza- 
bul): 45, 173, 177, 179, 252, 286 

Singara: 213, 282 

Singidunum: 219, 221, 281, 283, 286 

Sinope: 171, 275 

Sirak: 283-85 passim 

Sirmium: 4, 5, 10, 15, 18-20 passim, 26, 
28, 39, 131, 133, 134-43 passim, 
219-27 passim, 239, 241, 267-70 
passim, 281, 284-86 passim 

Sizabul, Turkish khagan (see also 
Silzibul): 269, 276, 277 

Slav: 5, 9, 14, 26, 28, 29, 191-95 passim, 
219, 223, 225, 280, 283 

Slavic: 253, 284 

Sogdian: 111-17 passim, 262, 263 

Sogdiana: 252, 264 

Solakh, Avar envoy: 10, 20, 24, 225 

Solomon, commander at Sirmium: 241, 
286 

Sophanene: 282, 283 

Sophia: 24, 157, 159, 272, 278 

Spain: 14 

Suani: 8, 11, 67, 69, 81, 85, 87, 103, 
105, 255, 260 

Suania: 23, 27, 28, 67, 69, 77-89 passim, 
97, 103, 107, 127, 191, 255, 257, 
259, 261, 267, 279 

Surenas: 69, 71, 151, 262, 269, 271 

Syria; 5, 27, 209, 254, 271, 284 


Tagma: 123, 269 

Talas: 121, 264-66 passim 

Taman peninsula: 276 

Tankhosdro, Persian genera!: 15, 28, 
161-63 passim, 197, 201, 213, 231- 
37 passim, 273, 279-83 passim, 285 

Taranni (Taron): 167, 274 

Tardu, Turkish chief: 179, 277 

Targitius/Targites: 9, 10, 18, 23, 24, 
139-43 passim, 217, 26), 268 

Tarkhan: 265 

Taurice: 173, 275 

Tekes, river: 264 

Tiberius II: 4, 5, 8, 10, 14, 18, 19, 21, 
24-30 passim, 143, 149, 151, 157-65 
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Tiberius II cont. 
passim, 171, 173, 191, 193, 199, 
205-209 passim, 219, 223, 229, 241, 
268-69 passim, 272, 274, 280-84 
passim, 287 

Tigris: 211, 283 

Timotheus: 105 

Thaunnarios: 201, 282 

Theodora: 278 

Theodorus, son of Peter, Roman 
envoy: 181, 278 

Theodorus, son of Bacchus, Roman 
envoy: 5, 25, 27, 165-71 passim, 
179, 273, 274, 282 

Theodorus, guardsman, Roman envoy: 
205-209 passim, 213, 282, 283 

Theodorus, doctor: 19, 133 

Theodorus, Roman general: 165, 167, 
274 

Theodosiopolis (Karin): 27, 167-71 pas- 
sim, 269, 274, 278, 282 

Theodosiopolis (Resaina): 281 

Theodosius I: 256 

Theodosius II: 85, 87, 257, 258, 260 

Theognis, Roman general: 10, 18, 28, 
239, 241, 285 

Theophanes of Byzantium: 3, 19 

Theophylact: 3, 4, 6, 14, 15, 20, 25, 39, 
272 

Thucydides: 6, 7, 12, 13, 17, 269 

Thrace: 15, 43, 95, 129, 191, 253, 270, 
276, 286 

Thracian: 6, 263 

Trajan, Roman envoy: 159, 165, 197, 
272, 274 

Transcaucasia: 262 

Trapezus: 127 

Trapezus Mountains: 275 

Turk: 5, 8-11 passim, 13, 14, 17-19 
passim, 25, 28, 45, 47, 111-21 pas- 
sim, 125, 127, 147, 171-79 passim, 
225, 252, 253, 262-65 passim, 271, 
273, 275-78 passim, 286 

Turks, Ottoman: 277 

Turkish (Turkic): 113, 117, 125, 179, 
251, 252, 254, 256, 262-66 passim, 
269, 276, 277, 284, 286 

Turkomen: 265 

Turxanthus, Turkish chief: 6, 10, 15, 
28, 173-79 passim, 263, 276, 277 

Tzath, Suanian chief: 67 

Tzon: 71, 255 


Uarkhonitai (Avars): 175, 252, 276 

Ugurs: 125, 266 

Unigurs: 51, 175, 253, 276 

Ural (see Daikh) 

Urogi: 266 

Usdibad, Gepid leader: 135, 139, 141, 
267 

Ust-urt, plateau: 266 

Utigurs: 10, 14, 43, 139, 141, 173, 251, 
253, 266, 268, 275, 276, 278, 286 


Valentinus, Roman envoy: 5, 10, 13, 
29, 51, 171-79 passim, 253, 273-78 
passim, 286 

Van, lake: 274 

Vandals: 22, 49 

Varanes (Varahran V): 87, 157, 260 

Vardan, Persarmenian leader: 271 

Varaz Vzur, Persian governor: 283 

Verona: 251, 252 

Visigoths: 22 

Vitalian, interpreter: 133, 139, 268 

Vittigis, Ostrogothic king: 49 

Volga (see Attila) 


Widin, Gothic chief: 252 


Yezdegerd II: 257 
Yezdegusnaph (see also Zikh), Persian 
envoy: 28, 55, 71, 103, 263 


Zabergan, Kutrigur chief: 43 

Zacharias, Roman envoy: 12, 19, 25, 
28, 29, 159, 161, 181, 187-91 pas- 
sim, 197, 205-209 passim, 213, 229- 
35 passim, 237, 260, 265-67 passim, 
272, 273, 278, 283 

Zali: 51, 253, 286 

Zemarchus, Roman envoy: 13, 18, 19, 
29, 117-27 passim, 155, 157, 173, 
264, 269, 271, 277 

Zikh (see also Yezdegusnaph), Persian 
envoy: 2, 6, 7, 11, 28, 30, 55, 59-71 
passim, 77, 83, 103, 105, 109, 191, 
252, 254, 255 

Zoroastrian: 258, 269 

Zoroastrianism: 269 
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